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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE AMERICAN INQUISITION 


HE Inquisition is on. Heresy 

hunters are abroad in the land. 
They come not singly but in bat- 
talions; spies, snoopers, informers 
—official and volunteer—pursuing, 
detecting, denouncing. A hundred 
societies have been formed of holier- 
than-thou, more-loyal-than-thou, 
more - orthodox - than - thou zealots. 
Here in America. Not in Eliza- 
bethan England or 
Cromwellian Ire- 
land, not in Russia 
of the Czars or of the 
0.G.P.U., not in Gestapo Germany; 
but here in the land of the free, the 
cradle and the sanctuary of Democ- 
racy. 

The heresy they hunt—it need 
hardly be said—is not theological. 
But neither Cotton Mather, in witch- 
ridden Salem, nor Jonathan Ed- 
wards in the days when Boston was 
theocratic and Calvinistic, surpassed 
the modern inquisitors in mad de- 
votion to a crazy cause. 

Also there is torture. Not the 
stocks and the ducking stool, not 
the rope or the ax or the stake, but 
a device no less appropriate and 


Heresy 
Hunt 


effective—the smear. And the 
purge, the political equivalent of ex- 
communication by bell, book and 
candle; expulsion into outer dark- 
ness of those who have wavered in 
devotion to The Party. Which 
party? The One True Party. 


|. ewe what is the dire heresy that 
brings such condign punish- 
ment? In these days of theological 
indifference what can it be that has 
taken the place of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, the sin that cannot 
be forgiven in this world or in the 
next? Whisper and bless yourself; 
the basest of sins, 
the most hideous of 
crimes is— softly 
now — i-so-la-tion- 
ism. Not of course 
isolationism as of today—there is 
no isolationism today — but pre- 
Pearl Harbor isolationism. Does 
someone say a man cannot be pun- 
ished for committing a crime that 
was no crime when he committed it? 
Ex-post-facto law is unconstitu- 
tional? And un-American? Bless 
you, where have you been these past 
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six or eight years, that you think 
what isn’t constitutional cannot be 
done? Brother, we are in the midst 
of a war for all the freedoms in all 
the world and those who fight for 
freedom can do anything. 

“At times,” says Harry Hansen, 
staff book reviewer for the New 
York World-Telegram, “I stand 
amazed at the bitterness and hate 
yoiced by some of those who are 
preaching unity. I do not mean 
hatred of Hitler and all his works— 
that I can comprehend—but hatred 
of Americans. They seem to think 
that because they were intervention- 
ists before the Japs unloaded their 
bombs on Pearl Harbor they are 
now delegated to regiment all 
American opinion and crack open 
the heads of all who do not agree 
with them. ... One of the few 
writers who have stood up to this 
browbeating is Gilbert Seldes. He 
has just written a résumé of Ameri- 
can issues called Proclaim Liberty! 
..- He declares that Americans who 
were pacifists before 
the war are not cow- 
ards; there are mil- 
lions of them who 
fought the last war 
to an end and will 
fight this one. He says it doesn’t 
pay to jeer at people who were iso- 
lationists before the war. The in- 
terventionists ‘can be trusted with 
propaganda only if they do not try 
to create a caste of ex-pacifist un- 
touchables.’ ” 

“Pacifist untouchables”? Say also 
—or rather — isolationist untouch- 
ables. And go on to say what nei- 
ther Hansen nor Seldes has said, 
that these political Brahmans -who 
create a caste of untouchables, these 
contemporary Pharisees who insist 
that anyone who was at any time 
an isolationist shall exile himself to 
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the rocks and the tombs and for- 
ever call “Unclean,” these super- 
super-patriots are no patriots at all, 
but disturbers, dividers of brethren, 
destroyers of unity and harmony, 
borers from within, more dangerous 
to democracy than the Nazis or the 
Japs. They are sabo- 
teurs of American- 
ism; they are sap- 
pers and miners of 
our institutions. Hit- 
ler and Hirohito can 
do us no such harm as these 
“Americans” who, becoming hys- 
terical in the storm, jettison first of 
all the Bill of Rights. The Fuehrer 
and the Mikado— and, oh yes, /l 
Duce—by this time must have seen 
the handwriting on the wall. They 
are already on their way to the 
scrap-heap. Their power to do us 
harm will soon be at an end. But if 
the super-patriotic Americans sur- 
vive into the post-war period they 
can ruin us. 


The 
Enemy 
Within 
the Gates 


(HE NEW REPUBLIC, always 
rather Pink and now decidedly 
Red, in conjunction with one of 
those ne plus ultra hyper-hyper- 
patriotic societies that are feeling 
their oats since the U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. 
alliance, has published a “purge” 
list of twenty-three Congressmen. 
It makes one think of the time of 
Marius and Sulla in 
the latter days of the 
Republic of Rome 
when the names of 
the proscribed were plastered on 
the walls of the city, or of the Reign 
of Terror in Paris when any citizen 
who had incurred the hatred of 
Danton and Robespierre was sent to 
the guillotine. 
Among the names on the New 
Republic list is that of Congressman 
William B. Barry of New York City, 


The Purge 
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accused of pre-Pearl Harbor isola- 
tionism and of no other crime un- 
less it be voting to continue the 
work of the Dies Committee. The 
ax of the Communistic “Union of 
Democratic Action” (one of those 
mendacious euphemisms) and of 
the New Republic is being whetted 
to lop off his head. 

Another intended victim of those 
who confound patriotism with 
fanaticism is Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
who for over twenty years has rep- 
resented the Congressional district 
in which is included Dutchess 
County, the home of the Roosevelts. 

And what was Hamilton Fish’s 
crime? Treason? Sabotage? Con- 
duct unbecoming a member of Con- 
gress? Not at all. The Congress- 
man is a gentleman and a scholar, a 
patriot, colonel of a regiment of col- 
ored troops in the last World War, 
alumnus of Harvard, famous ath- 
lete, scion of a family that has been 
in America for three hundred. years. 
All that and much more is to his 
credit. But on the debit side? The 
brazen fellow actually appeared on 
platforms and spoke against our en- 
trance into the war. Before Pearl 
Harbor. I was on the platform with 
him and heard him say that no mat- 
ter how he felt about our going in, 
if we did go in he would instantane- 
ously ask to resume his commission 
in the army. He did precisely that, 
but apparently the army wouldn’t 
have him. And now the zealots are 
trying to crowd him 
out of Congress. 
Since the declaration 
of war, he has voted 
for every war meas- 
ure. But that won’t save him. He 
was once anti-interventionist and 
so, as the Queen says in Alice in 
Wonderland “Off with his head!” 
All America seems to be Wonder- 
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land today, and sanguinary queens 
are everywhere. 

It will be interesting and en- 
lightening to see what happens to 
Barry and Fish, to the other twenty- 
two marked for extinction, and to a 
hundred others in all the United 
States who committed the crime— 
worse than the crime, the blunder— 
of upholding the American tradition 
of isolationism as long as it was 
legal and loyal to do so. I do not 
bet, but if I were to venture a tip, I 
should say that you may with confi- 
dence put a dime or a dollar on 
Barry and Fish. For, after all, the 
vociferosity of the ultra-patriots is 
quite out of proportion to their in- 
fluence upon the level-headed citi- 
zenry. 


ENDELL WILLKIE, the not 
forgotten man—more’s the 
pity—is reported in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 29th, to have 
“called for the defeat of Mr. Fish be- 
cause of his pre-Pearl Harbor isola- 
tionist views,” and the same news- 
paper says that “the 
opposition of Mr. 
Thomas E. Dewey, 
Republican candi- 
date for Governor of New York 
State, “is presumed to be based on 
the same premise.” That news 
item made me rub my eyes. I could 
hardly believe it. But then I re- 
membered that in the New Order of 
things the impossible is more credi- 
ble than the possible. And of course, 
that ever-recurring line of Shake- 
speare, “O judgment thou art fled to 
brutish beasts, and men have lost 
their reason.” Their reason or their 
memory. Apparently Mr. Willkie 
forgets, and expects the people to 
forget. But we don’t all forget. I, for 
example, though no prodigy in mne- 
monics remember that at Brooklyn, 
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N. Y., while advocating his own 
candidacy for the presidency, Wen- 
dell Willkie made one of the most 
uncompromising isolationist state- 
ments imaginable. I think it has 
been quoted in these pages, but to 
save the reader the trouble of look- 
ing it up, here it is again. The date 
is June 18, 1940. 

Mr. Willkie said: “I want to re- 
peat what I have said on several pre- 
vious occasions, that despite our 
whole-hearted sympathy for the 
Allied cause we must stay out of the 
war. In the stress of these times, 
when our hearts are confused with 
emotion, we must keep our heads 
clear. We do not intend to send 
men from the shores of this conti- 
nent to fight in any 
war. We shall not 
serve the cause of 
democracy and hu- 
man freedom by becoming involved 
in the present war; we shall serve 
that cause only by keeping out of 
the war. I believe in national de- 
fense, not as a step toward war, but 
as a protection against it. It is the 
duty of the President of the United 
States to recognize the determina- 
tion of the people to stay out of war 
and to do nothing by word or deed 
that will undermine that determina- 
tion. No man has the right to use 
the great powers of the Presidency 
to lead the people indirectly into 
war; only the people through their 
elected representatives can make 
that awful decision, and there is no 
question as to their decision.” 

On the basis of that utterance and 
a hundred others in the same strain 
Mr. Willkie polled 22 million votes. 
And there were 26 million more 
votes for the same platform. The 
winner as well as the loser had gone 
to the people with assurances that 
we would under no circumstances 
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enter the war, or at least the war 
on foreign soil. 

Yet now congressmen and sena- 
tors, editors, authors, speakers are 
proscribed because at the time of 
the last federal election they held 
what 48 millions held, and what 
many millions continued to think 
until Nippon in a suicidal brain- 
storm made it necessary to abandon 
the non-intervention policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself was an 
isolationist. He continued for 
months to repeat with deliberate 
emphasis the solemn asseveration 
—he made it sound almost like a 
sacred oath—“Your boys are not go- 
ing to fight on foreign shores.” 
There were plenty of us who used 
to wonder how he could indulge in 
bellicose threats to the Axis and yet 
expect to keep that pledge. He has 
not—now here again I admit a non- 
infallible memory — he has not to 
my knowledge ever explained how 
he reconciled the habit of flinging 
challenges with the custom of giv- 
ing such assurances. Nor has he 
confessed to the people that he had 
been mistaken, or had guessed 
wrong, or was a poor prophet. But 
if he intended these assurances to 
mean that we should 
prepare for defense 
of our own continent 
and stay away from 
foreign shores, he 
was an isolationist. At least, he was 
the kind of isolationist that most of 
us were. That’s the kind of isola- 
tion that was advocated in this col- 
umn. That’s the kind of isolation- 
ism I would still be advocating if 
this country had not declared war. 


Isolationist ? 
Weren’t 
We All? 


i anyone charges me with self- 
contradiction because I said 
above that isolation is held to be the 
unpardonable sin and am now ad- 
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mitting that the people have par- 
doned the most famous isolationists, 
I can only revert again to that line 
of the bard about “judgment” and 
“reason.” Why is it that the ultra 
patriots forgive Roosevelt and Will- 
kie and refuse to forgive Hamilton 
Fish, William Barry, and a hundred 
others? Because ours is now a world 
in which black is white, yes means 
no, nothing is either true or false, 
standards of veracity change over- 
night or a dozen times a day, 
men defend Democracy and reject 
Democratic principle, some men 
are punished for a “crime” that 
wasn’t a crime, while other men 
who committed the 
same “crime” at the 
same time are pro- 
moted to power and given admira- 
tion scarcely short of adulation. It 
is too much for me to explain or to 
understand. I pass it on to. the 
reader. 


I Give Up 
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BLvE Print For PEACE 


MONTH ago when the Pope pre- 
sented a suggestion for peace, 

he had to confess that “in the pres- 
ent state of affairs . . . every time 
one speaks a word of peace, one 
runs the risk of offending one side 
or the other.” Sure enough, pro- 
tests immediately appeared. Even 
certain preachers of 
the Gospel declared 
the Papal document 
“untimely.” But a 
few days later, there 
commenced a veritable flood of 
peace talk, and now it would seem 
that every one has taken up the 
subject. I have on my desk as I 
write, copies of speeches by Vice- 
President Wallace and Undersecre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles; a book 
by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, 
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The Problems of Lasting Peace; a 
ninety-six page pamphlet The Peace 
That Failed issued by the Foreign 
Policy Association; sermons on 
peace by Archbishop Spellman, Dr. 
Fosdick of Riverside Church, and 
Dr. James T. Cleland, professor of 
religion at Amherst; a speech by 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ubiquitous, irre- 
pressible, over-articulate, impossi- 
bly versatile); another by Thomas 
E. Dewey (who hopes to be Governor 
of New York and President of the 
United States); a small but excel- 
lent pamphlet, Free Germany 
Against Hitler, by the courageous 
anti-Nazi, Otto Strasser; the peace 
plan of Governor Stassen of Min- 
nesota; an article, “Outlines of an 
Equitable Peace,” by Prince Huber- 
tus zu Loewenstein; comments on 
most of the above by a swarm of 
columnists; a statement by Cardinal 
Hinsley’s Movement, “The Sword of 
the Spirit” in London; a particular- 
ly vivacious article by P. J. Graham 
in the Catholic Times of South 
Africa; and—to cut the catalogue 
short—-the advance sheets of The 
Hope of the World by Christopher 
Dawson. All of these are discuss- 
ing peace and post-war rehabilita- 
tion. 

The Holy Father seems to have 
started something, and if it be not 
disrespectful to use slang in regard 
to so august a personage, we may 
say that he “beat them to it.” Most 
of them. In consequence, any one 
may now speak of peace without 
being considered, as he would have 


.been a month ago, an insidious 


saboteur of morale. 


HERE is going to be a tremen- 
dous temptation to frame a vin- 
dictive peace. Signs of increasing 
hatred of the German people are 
cropping up everywhere. Three 
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N. Y., while advocating his own 
candidacy for the presidency, Wen- 
dell Willkie made one of the most 
uncompromising isolationist state- 
ments imaginable. I think it has 
been quoted in these pages, but to 
save the reader the trouble of look- 
ing it up, here it is again. The date 
is June 18, 1940. 

Mr. Willkie said: “I want to re- 
peat what I have said on several pre- 
vious occasions, that despite our 
whole-hearted sympathy for the 
Allied cause we must stay out of the 
war. In the stress of these times, 
when our hearts are confused with 
emotion, we must keep our heads 
clear. We do not intend to send 
men from the shores of this conti- 
nent to fight in any 
war. We shall not 
serve the cause of 
democracy and hu- 
man freedom by becoming involved 
in the present war; we shall serve 
that cause only by keeping out of 
the war. I believe in national de- 
fense, not as a step toward war, but 
as a protection against it. It is the 
duty of the President of the United 
States to recognize the determina- 
tion of the people to stay out of war 
and to do nothing by word or deed 
that will undermine that determina- 
tion. No man has the right to use 
the great powers of the Presidency 
to lead the people indirectly into 
war; only the people through their 
elected representatives can make 
that awful decision, and there is no 
question as to their decision.” 

On the basis of that utterance and 
a hundred others in the same strain 
Mr. Willkie polled 22 million votes. 
And there were 26 million more 
votes for the same platform. The 
winner as well as the loser had gone 
to the people with assurances that 
we would under no circumstances 
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enter the war, or at least the war 
on foreign soil. 

Yet now congressmen and sena- 
tors, editors, authors, speakers are 
proscribed because at the time of 
the last federal election they held 
what 48 millions held, and what 
many millions continued to think 
until Nippon in a suicidal brain- 
storm made it necessary to abandon 
the non-intervention policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself was an 
isolationist. He continued for 
months {to repeat with deliberate 
emphasis the solemn asseveration 
—he made it sound almost like a 
sacred oath—“Your boys are not go- 
ing to fight on foreign shores.” 
There were plenty of us who used 
to wonder how he could indulge in 
bellicose threats to the Axis and yet 
expect to keep that pledge. He has 
not—now here again I admit a non- 
infallible memory — he has not to 
my knowledge ever explained how 
he reconciled the habit of flinging 
challenges with the custom of giv- 
ing such assurances. Nor has he 
confessed to the people that he had 
been mistaken, or had guessed 
wrong, or was a poor prophet. But 
if he intended these assurances to 
mean that we should 
prepare for defense 
of our own continent 
and stay away from 
foreign shores, he 
was an isolationist. At least, he was 
the kind of isolationist that most of 
us were. That’s the kind of isola- 
tion that was advocated in this col- 
umn. That’s the kind of isolation- 
ism I would still be advocating if 
this country had not declared war. 


Isolationist ? 
Weren’t 
We All? 


F anyone charges me with self- 
contradiction because I said 
above that isolation is held to be the 
unpardonable sin and am now ad- 
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mitting that the people have par- 
doned the most famous isolationists, 
I can only revert again to that line 
of the bard about “judgment” and 
“reason.” Why is it that the ultra 
patriots forgive Roosevelt and Will- 
kie and refuse to forgive Hamilton 
Fish, William Barry, and a hundred 
others? Because ours is now a world 
in which black is white, yes means 
no, nothing is either true or false, 
standards of veracity change over- 
night or a dozen times a day, 
men defend Democracy and reject 
Democratic principle, some men 
are punished for a “crime” that 
wasn’t a crime, while other men 
‘who committed the 

same “crime” at the 

same time are pro- 
moted to power and given admira- 
tion scarcely short of adulation. It 
is too much for me to explain or to 
understand. I pass it on to. the 
reader. 


I Give Up 


~~ 
Sn ae 





BLvE PRINT For PEACE 


MONTH ago when the Pope pre- 
sented a suggestion for peace, 

he had to confess that “in the pres- 
ent state of affairs . . . every time 
one speaks a word of peace, one 
runs the risk of offending one side 
or the other.” Sure enough, pro- 
tests immediately appeared. Even 
certain preachers of 
the Gospel declared 
the Papal document 
“untimely.” But a 

' few days later, there 
commenced a veritable flood of 
peace talk, and now it would seem 
that every one has taken up the 
subject. I have on my desk as I 
write, copies of speeches by Vice- 
President Wallace and Undersecre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles; a book 
by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, 
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Starts 
Something 
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The Problems of Lasting Peace; a 
ninety-six page pamphlet The Peace 
That Failed issued by the Foreign 
Policy Association; sermons on 
peace by Archbishop Spellman, Dr. 
Fosdick of Riverside Church, and 
Dr. James T. Cleland, professor of 
religion at Amherst; a speech by 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ubiquitous, irre- 
pressible, over-articulate, impossi- 
bly versatile); another by Thomas 
E. Dewey (who hopes to be Governor 
of New York and President of the 
United States); a small but excel- 
lent pamphlet, Free Germany 
Against Hitler, by the courageous 
anti-Nazi, Otto Strasser; the peace 
plan of Governor Stassen of Min- 
nesota; an article, “Outlines of an 
Equitable Peace,” by Prince Huber- 
tus zu Loewenstein; comments on 
most of the above by a swarm of 
columnists; a statement by Cardinal 
Hinsley’s Movement, “The Sword of 
the Spirit” in London; a particular- 
ly vivacious article by P. J. Graham 
in the Catholic Times of South 
Africa; and—to cut the catalogue 
short—the advance sheets of The 
Hope of the World by Christopher 
Dawson. All of these are discuss- 
ing peace and post-war rehabilita- 
tion. 

The Holy Father seems to have 
started something, and if it be not 
disrespectful to use slang in regard 
to so august a personage, we may 
say that he “beat them to it.” Most 
of them. In consequence, any one 
may now speak of peace without 
being considered, as he would have 


been a month ago, an insidious 


saboteur of morale. 


HERE is going to be a tremen- 
dous temptation to frame a vin- 
dictive peace. Signs of increasing 
hatred of the German people are 
cropping up everywhere. Three 
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samples will suffice in lieu of three 
hundred. First: Westbrook Pegler 
says we should use poison gas, use 
it first, and then tell the lie that the 
Nazis used it first. Second: in Eng- 
land, according to the British Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, more than 
fifty per cent of the persons polled 
“last November blamed not alone the 
leaders but the peo- 
ple of Germany for 
the monstrous cruel- 
ties of the war, 
whereas one year earlier only six 
per cent had done so. By this time 
the percentage may be well on its 
way toward 100. Third: Major 


Straws 
Show 


George Fielding Eliot, expert on 
military affairs, in his nationally 
syndicated article, advocates imme- 
diate reprisals for the crime of the 
Nazis at Lidice, the Bohemian vil- 
lage from which women and chil- 
dren were driven, and in which the 


men were then butchered like cat- 
tle in a slaughter house. The 
Major’s plan is an ethical curiosity. 
He suggests that a demand be made 
upon Germany for the punishment 
of the murderers. The demand will 
be ignored. ._Thereupon the inhabi- 
tants of ten German villages will be 
warned by short wave radio that 
one of the villages is to be bombed. 
The villagers will try to vacate. The 
local authorities will prevent their 
doing so. At the appointed time the 
bombing will take place. If women 
and children are killed, the blame 
will be upon the German Govern- 
ment. 

The Major seems to have broken 
mentally under the strain of Nazi 
atrocities. His plan is irrational 
and immoral. But it is understand- 
able. We all feel at times like giv- 
ing way to the Neanderthal in us. 
In our savage moods we should like 
to get hold of Hitler and torture 
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him. Jf he shoots himself or cuts 
his throat we shall feel balked of our 
prey. We hope to capture him alive, 
and we should like to inflict upon 
him one by one, slowly and deliber- 
ately, every indignity and every 
cruelty that he has meted out to his 
victims. But of course we resist that 
temptation even while it remains 
only a thought or a desire. We are 
engaged in a cru- 
sade—at least so we 
say —for Christian 
civilizatign. We dare 
not revert to the 
heathen lez talionis, 
“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, a life for a life.” We do not 
requite murder with murder, butch- 
ery with butchery, barbarism with 
barbarism. If we did, we should 
ourselves be barbarians. 

The Nazis are showing at this mo- 
ment such fiendish cruelty as was 
undreamed of even by the ancient 
Oriental tyrants. Their latest 
threat is the slaughter of every last 
Jew in Germany and in the occupied 
countries if the English do not stop 
their bombing forays. Nothing in 
the line of diabolism is beyond 
them. In his recent speech, Vice- 
President Wallace says that “Satan 
is turned loose upon the world,” 
that “Nazi violence is the devil’s 
own religion of darkness,” that the 
“supreme devil is operating through 
a human form in a Hitler who has 
the daring to spit 
straight into the eye 
of God,” and that 
“Satan has turned 
loose upon us the in- 
sane.” Also Major 
Yeats - Brown in European Jungle 
says we cannot understand Europe, 
or the world, unless we admit the 
existence of the devil. But even if 
the Nazis are possessed by the devil, 


The 
Major 
Waxes 
Wroth 


Not Fire 
but the 
Finger 
of God 
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we cannot cast out Beelzebub by 
Beelzebub. Nor can we fight the 
devil with fire. He is an expert in 
the use of that element. What he 
hates and fears is Holy Water and 
the Sign of the Cross. If we are to 
cast out Satan we must cast him 
out by the finger of God. And we 
must, similarly, beware of vindic- 
tiveness when the time comes to 
frame the peace. 


sn Holy Father in an Encyclical 
dated October 20, 1939, wrote: 
“The hour of victory is an hour of 
external triumph for the party to 
whom victory falls, but it is, in 
equal measure, the hour of tempta- 
tion. In this hour the’angel of jus- 
tice strives with the demons of vio- 
lence; the heart of the victor all too 
easily is hardened; moderation and 
farseeing wisdom appear to him 
weakness; the excited passions of 
the people, often inflamed by the 
sacrifices and suffer- 
ings they have borne, 
obscure the vision 
even of responsible 
persons and make 
them inattentive to 
the warning voice of humanity and 
equity, which is overwhelmed or 
drowned in the inhuman cry, ‘Vae 
victis—woe to the conquered.’ ” 

Not only the Gospel but natural 
reason and common sense warn us 
against the lex talionis. When we 
catch a Jack-the-Ripper we do not 
chain him to a pillar and invite the 
citizens to hack at him with knives, 
apply torches to his body, pluck out 
his eyes, commit mayhem on him 
and subject him to unnamable 
atrocities. The citizens doing that 
would demoralize themselves, and 
the result would be a whole com- 
munity of Rippers. 

In the Hoover-Gibson volume, 


Both 
Religion 
and 
Reason 
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The Problems of Lasting Peace (p. 
120), is a remarkable confirmation 
of the Pope’s statement that peoples 
as well as politicians are responsi- 
ble for treaties of peace that pro- 
duce war. The passage reads: 
“Statesmen were not free agents at 
Paris. It was their people who de- 
manded violent punishment and re- 
venge. To secure re-election, Lloyd 
George had made a campaign on 
‘Hang the Kaiser’ and ‘Pay to the 
last farthing.’ Clemenceau had car- 
ried a vote of confidence in the 
French Assembly only upon the fer- 
vid assurance that the German race 
would be dealt with once and for 
all. Neither of these statesmen 
could have continued in office on 
any assurance of moderation. Even 
in the American people, where suf- 
fering had been infinitely less, there 
was full flow of hate and a determi- 
nation for violence in punishment. 
... Fear, hate and revenge appear 
in the Treaty of Versailles.” 

Mr. Hoover, whose stature as a 
statesman has mounted steadily 
since he left office (I suspect it is be- 
cause he can now be himself) said 
with a sly wit in a speech on May 
20th: “We have had in the ‘ast 
twenty-five years the New Freedom, 
the New Day, the New Era, the New 
Outlook, the New Epoch, the New 
Economy, the New Dawn, the New 
Deal, the New Proposal and the New 
Liberty. . . . Now we are fighting 
against Hitler’s New Order and 
Tojo’s New Asia. This war seems 
to revolve around the word ‘new.’ 
The New Testament being often 
omitted.” 


HE Treaty of Versailles is one 
flagrant example of the kind of 
peace that frustrates its own pur- 
pose and produces future war. To 
say so is to risk being called a Nazi. 
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So I take cover not only behind an 
ex-president of the United States, 
but behind a British imperialistic 
writer, P. J. Graham who says in 
the May number of the Catholic 
Times of Johannesburg: “The sor- 
did drama enacted at Versailles in 
1919, in which the Big Four were 
the chief performers, should be 
burned into the con- 
sciousness of every 
Catholic worthy of 
the name and should 
arouse in every Cath- 
olic heart the determination to pre- 
vent a repetition of the travesty. 
There four men. . . were elevated 
almost to the rank of demi-gods by 
the Press of their time. The feet of 
clay, on which were propped these 
Press-constructed idols of the popu- 
lace, have long since crumbled, and 
today they are recognised as the 
false gods they really were. But it 
is by no means unlikely that a simi- 
lar deification of the new peace- 
makers of our time will be attempt- 
ed again. .. . Signs are not wanting 
even now that such a process has 
begun.” 

Dr. Graham’s expressions are 
trenchant but true. He goes on to 
speak of the “duplicity of the 
allies”; the rejection of the advice 
of Pope Benedict XV. (even though 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points had been 
borrowed almost bodily from the 
Pope’s); the “churlish discourtesy” 
of France and England toward the 
Papacy; the insult by Clemenceau 
who called the Pope’s plan a “Ger- 
man Peace”; the repetition of the 
blunder of Balfour who “had eight- 
een years earlier canvassed the ex- 
clusion of Leo XIII. from the Hague 
Conference.” Dr. Graham’s essen- 
tial complaint is not that the Pope 
was ruled out but that what the 
Pope represents — the Gospel, jus- 
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tice, charity, forgiveness, in a word, 
Christianity, was deliberately re- 
jected at Versailles. 


i a just peace could be achieved 
by oratory, rhetoric, eloquent 
presentation of high ideals, or by 
the composition of high sounding 
“Charters,” we might well believe 
that the next peace will be what the 
world has been longing for. But 
alas, “fine words butter no pars- 
nips.” We had a great orator in 
the last war, none better then, and 
none his equal now. Listen to this 
Wilsonian passage of 1918 and say 
if Wallace or Welles can equal it 
or President Roosevelt surpass it: 

“The objective of the war is to 
deliver the free peoples of the world 
from the menace and the actual 
power of a vast military establish- 
ment controlled by an irresponsible 
Government, which haying secretly 
planned to dominate the world, pro- 
ceeded to carry out the plan with- 
out regard either to 
the sacred obliga- 
tions of treaty or to 
the long-established 
practices and long- 
cherished principles of international 
action and honour; which chose its 
own time for the war, delivered its 
blow fiercely and suddenly, stopped 
at no barrier, either of law or mercy; 
which swept a whole Continent 
within the tide of blood—not the 
blood of soldiers only but the blood 
of innocent women and children 
also, and of the helpless poor, and 
now stands balked but not defeated, 
the enemy of four-fifths of the 
world.” There are volumes of elo- 
quence such as that in the collected 
works of Woodrow Wilson. But 
eloquence didn’t produce a just and 
lasting peace. The diplomats used 
the orator and cast him aside. 


Oratory, 
Brilliant 
but Futile 
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UT have the European diplomats 

reformed? 

On June 13th, the news broke 
that a treaty had been signed be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia and 
that an understanding had been 
reached between the United States 
and Stalin in regard to the creation 
of a second anti-Nazi front. To- 
gether with that piece of news came 
revelation of the fact that months 
ago Russia had demanded of Britain 
a guarantee that Russia should have 
after the war part if not all of Lat- 
via, Esthonia and Lithuania, slices 
of Rumania and Finland, and per- 
haps part of Poland. The Russians 
called this “a demand for secu- 
rity,” but as Arthur Krock said in 
The New York Times, “it would 
have been a flagrant violation of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill pledge to small 
nations forcibly deprived of their 
sovereignty that it will be returned 
to them.” The British were “reluc- 
tantly disposed” to accede to the 
Russian request. Mr. Roosevelt— 
so runs the report—stuck to his 
guns. Diplomatic communications 
flowed to and from the White 
House, 10 Downing Street and the 
Kremlin. “The At- 
lantic Charter sur- 
vived its first great 
crisis,” says Mr. 
Krock; “the storm 
was weathered, the Soviet Govern- 
ment was persuaded to abandon a 
demand for guarantees at this time 
and Russia having learned that the 
United Nations can be trusted in 
every way, it now becomes possible 
that the Russians may “permit 
British and American military ob- 
servers to have a real look at their 
war and production machines”! ! ! 
(All marks of emphasis added). 

I submit the foregoing as one rea- 
son among a thousand why so many 


Before 
the Ink 
Was Dry 
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of us were anti-intervention before 
the war and will be anti-intervention 
after the war. We see that the leop- 
ard has not changed his spots, the 
polecat has not been deodorized. 
Diplomats and politicians are a 
breed that doesn’t evolve into a 
higher form of life. One need not 
be an Anglophobe to believe that 
England will chuck the Charter at 
any time her interests demand that 
she do so. “Reluctantly” of course 
but, as she will say, necessarily. 
As for Stalin, to imagine that he will 
abide by any charter or compact or 
“understanding” when it ceases to 
favor his purpose is to fly in the 
face of probability. We are told 
that Mr. Roosevelt had to argue for 
six months to prevent a secret pact 
between Russia and England. Will 
he always be equally successful? If 
so he is a better man than Woodrow 
Wilson. But what has Roosevelt 
that Wilson didn’t have? 
) yeas otc however profess to be 
surprised or angered when those 
wise old birds of Europe, with a 
thousand years of cynicism in their 
blood, do not believe what some of 
our orators say. For example, Mr. 
Welles cried out the other day, “This 
war is a war for the liberation of all 
peoples, and it must assure the sov- 
ereign equality of peoples through- 
out the world. . . . Discrimination 
between peoples because of their 
race, creed or color must be abol- 
ished. The age of imperialism is 
ended.” I can guess how that mag- 
niloquent pronunciamento was re- 
ceived in Moscow. The American 
word “Okay” has, we know, become 
universal. But if at the Kremlin 
they said “Okay” it must have been 
with the intonation we give to “Oh, 
Yeah?” No discrimination because 
of color? Well then how about the 
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American Negro? And what about 
Asiatic immigration to the Western 
coast? And how about the declara- 
tion that “imperial- 
ism is ended”? Wil- 
liam Philip Simms 
interprets it: “Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands, France and 
other ‘Empires’ would be expected 
to free India, Burma, the East In- 
dies, Indo-China and other areas.” 
But how does Sumner Welles him- 
self interpret it? That speech had 
the approval of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Did it have also the nihil ob- 
stat of Winston Churchill? Did 
Churchill agree to pass the word to 
Gandhi and Nehru that “imperial- 
ism is ended”? When we win back 
Java will Queen Wilhelmina let it 
go again? And will DeGaulle or 
whoever heads Free France say that 
Indo-China can go in with Chiang 
Kai-shek if it so desires? 

After the last presidential elec- 
tion (pardon, I mean the latest) we 
learned that the expression of cer- 
tain beautiful sentiments was 
“only campaign oratory.” Is there 
also such a thing as “war oratory”? 
We had better speak noble senti- 
ments only if we mean them and 
are willing to translate them into 
noble deeds. “Handsome is as hand- 
some does.” 


Okay or 
Oh, Yeah? 


S another instance of the need 
of intellectual honesty, take the 
matter of “policing the world.” Just 
like that—trippingly off the tongue 
—“policing the world.” I wish to 
high heaven that some of the so-glib 
orators who roll that phrase around 
in their mouth for a minute and 
then shout it out mucho con gusto 
would halt for a moment “in the 
very torrent, tempest and whirl- 
wind of passion” and say to them- 
selves “Now what the Sam Hill do 
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I mean by that?” Since the war 
orators will not say what they 
mean, we shall have to guess. Does 
it mean that if any 


of the nations, large Meaning 
or small, are dissat- Precisely 
isfied with the world- What? 


settlement and 
threaten to revolt, we the U.S.A. 
must do the dangerous job—danger- 
ous and foolish—of sitting on the 
safety valve? If India clamors for 
absolute freedom and England dis- 
approves, shall we “police” India or 
help police it? If Eire demands 
after the war that North Ireland 
shall join the south, and again Eng- 
land says “No,” shall we police 
Eire? Heaven forbid, but is that one 
of the reasons we have sent a hun- 
dred thousand soldiers to Ulster? 
Must some of them remain to do a 
policing job when the war is over? 
I told in these columns some 
months ago of the Austrian refugee 
who said with sweet and simple 
naiveté, “You Americans must not 
come away and leave us unprotected 
as you did before. You must keep a 
million men on the European conti- 
nent.” “Yes, yes,” I said, and how 
about the Asiatic continent? How 
about Palestine? “T.N.T. in Pales- 
tine,” was a head line only the other 
day. T.N.T. indeed; and more 


T.N.T. if Britain 

sends more Jews A Few 
back to Zion. Inthat Questions. 
event shall we at- No Answers 


tend to the job of 

policing Palestine and keeping Jews 
and Arabs from assassinating one 
another? 

One more. If Russia, having for 
the moment dropped her demand 
for territorial aggrandizement, re- 
neges after the war and demands 
that Finland be incorporated among 
the Soviets, and the Finns revolt, 
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shall we police the Finns? These 
instances are not all. There are a 
thousand more. 


H, but we shall not have to do 
the policing job alone! There 
will be a League! Yes? And what 
guarantee have we that the next 
League will do any better than the 
League that failed? Guarantee? 
Say even what prospect? What rea- 
sonable hope? Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson in a chapter, “The 
Will to Peace after Versailles” say, 
“... the major dan- 
ger to the world was 
ignored by the 
League. .. . One pur- 
pose of the victors in 
the last war and the real foundation 
of peace was to implant and hold 
representative government in Eu- 
rope. That concept the League 
never seemed to have grasped and 


The League, 
God Rest 
Its Soul 


certainly did not vigorously assert 
or guard. Fundamentally, the poli- 
cies of Europe remained in the 
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hands of the larger Powers — with 
final determination by the old Al- 
lies until the general European re- 
volt from Liberalism and the cre- 
ation of the Axis.” In an appendix 
to that indispensable book, The 
Problems of Lasting Peace, the au- 
thors give a list of “nineteen inter- 
national diplomatic conferences up- 
on important measures in which the 
Leagued Played no Part.” 

If after the war is over we are to 
create and maintain a better League 
—I do not say a perfect League but 
a better League—and if we are to 
see to it that the League functions 
honestly and effectively we had bet- 
ter realize now that we are letting 
ourselves in for a man’s-size job. At 
present we can hardly do our own 
job here at home. Shall we do a 
better job at home if we take on a 
vastly greater job all over the 
world? The international American 
says “Yes,” the old-fashioned Wash- 
ington-Jefferson American says 
“No.” What do you think? 








THE REBIRTH OF A CULTURE 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


HE word “culture” in the present 
connection has a very definite 
meaning. It signifies that culture 
which was born on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and which was re- 
born when Christianity adopted and 
transformed its heritage from clas- 
sic times. To speak of this as a cul- 
ture is perhaps misleading. By the 
whole of the civilized world it was 
regarded as culture in the most uni- 
versal sense of the term. Men of the 
medieval and renaissance periods 
could conceive of no other. It was 
this in which the spirit of the Cath- 
olic Church was enshrined and 
which therefore might be regarded 
as sharing in the universality of that 
Church, or, as Johannes Pinsk put 
it: “Historically, the only culture 
here in question is that of Roman 
Hellenism, which ruled the Mediter- 
ranean world in the time of Christ. 
And, in fact, I think I may propound 
the thesis that the Spirit of Christ 
was made flesh in the forms of this 
Roman-Hellenistic culture; in other 
words, that these forms were called 
to be the expression and bearers of 
Christ’s Spirit. As the body of 
Christ was that of a Jewish man, so 
is the bodily manifestation of the 
Spirit of Christ in the Church that 
of the Roman-Hellenistic culture.” 
It is that culture the disintegration 
of which we are now witnessing. 
Disintegration is the right word. 
The thing of which we are speaking 
was a living organism, a synthesis 
composed of many elements. But 
decomposition—the sign of death— 
has set in and one may see in con- 


sequence the dissolution of its com- 
ponent factors and the break-up of 
what was once a living whole. In 
saying that, I am thinking not so 
much of the divisions introduced by 
national antagonisms such as have 
been occasioned by the revival of 
the Nordic Myth as of those which 
are due to the class-war. 

The old culture was an integral 
thing uniting brain and hand. The 
craftsman of the Middle Ages who 
designed and built our cathedrals 
and produced the Mystery and 
Miracle plays was not a bookish per- 
son, neither was he a mechanic un- 
intelligently performing some 
routine job. The labor in which he 
was engaged was both his work and 
his delight. He was a responsible 
artisan and took pride in the fact. 
His individuality had scope as well 
as did the spirit of the Guild to 
which he belonged. The cultural 
tradition which he had inherited 
was not something stored in libra- 
ries; it was in his blood. Unlike 
modern education, it affected his 
whole personality. He had drunk 
it in with his mother’s milk. It was 
impressed on him not so much by 
academic training as by the religious 
and social institutions of the civil- 
ized world. The very air he breathed 
in church, in watching or taking 
part in popular drama, in his craft 
association and at the market fair 
was redolent with the same thing. 
Largely it was an unconscious herit- 
age. One of the reasons why he 
lost it was that it was so habitual 
that he had never paused to estimate 
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its value or fortified himself to de- 
fend it. He lost it because it was so 
much a part of himself that he had 
never realized his possession of it. 
Thus, when he came to express this 
culture in his own work, he did so 
in an integral way. Soul and body, 
mind and heart labored in harmony 
with one another to produce the 
embodied thought evident in his 
craftsmanship. 

The machine has broken up that 
unity. They are not merely economic 
reasons which have created the 
class-war. The two protagonists in 
that social conflict speak a different 
speech and think in different ways 
and these differences originate in 
the nature of their work. 

On the one hand, you have an 
intelligentsia living remote from the 
actual, work-a-day world, pursuing 
its inquiries in quiet studies, class- 
rooms, laboratories, dealing in ab- 
stractions, formulas, theories, ex- 
cogitating out of the depths of its 
mentality the poems, philosophies 
and ideologies which are its con- 
tribution to society. It was with ref- 
erence to this class that John Mase- 
field, the British Laureate, spoke 
when he said: “In the days of long 
ago there was one culture for every- 
body. The King who employed a 
bard shared his poetry with his sub- 
jects. Now, however, there has been 
a separation of the culture of the 
court and the culture of the people 
and a great separation of the bard 
from the heart of the world. So 
many poets today never see their 
audiences. They write in the soli- 
tude of rooms, and their writings, 
when perfected, are printed in a 
book.” 

On the other hand, you have a 
vast multitude living in cities, domi- 
nated by a mechanical civilization 
and themselves engaged in mechan- 
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ical tasks. The absence of any au- 
thoritative philosophy of life leaves 
them at the mercy of a sensational 
press and irresponsible propaganda. 
Under these circumstances a men- 
tality is developed which is capable 
of appreciating only the popular 
press, the cinema and the radio. 
How is that type of mentality to be- 
come, in the true sense of the term, 
cultured? 

“Culture,” said Eric Gill, “is the 
product of work.” The general idea 
is that theory precedes practice; 
the philosopher or scientist discov- 
ers the principles which the practi- 
cal man then proceeds to apply. But 
this, it has been argued, is the re- 
verse of the true process. Ruskin 
insisted that art was the product of 
handicraft. Nay, he taught that 
hand labor of any sort must be the 
basis of knowledge, and he took his 
Oxford students out into the coun- 
try to mend and make roads. The 
hand calls into play the activities of 
the brain. We learn by doing. 

The same principle has been in- 
voked in the realm of scientific in- 
vention. The chapter on “Manual 
Work” in Kropotkin’s Fields, Fac- 
tories and Workshops is worth read- 
ing in this connection. “We know,” 
he says, “how men of science will 
meet the reproach. They will say: 
‘We discover the laws of nature, let 
others apply them: it is a simple 
division of labor.’ But such a re- 
joinder would be utterly untrue. 
The march of progress is quite the 
reverse, because in a hundred cases 
against one the mechanical inven- 
tion comes before the discovery of 
the scientific law. It was not the 
dynamical theory of heat which 
came before the steam-engine—it 
followed it.” 

He then proceeds to give numer- 
ous illustrations of this order. 
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“When thousands of engines al- 
ready were transforming heat into 
motion under the eyes of hundreds 
of professors, and when they had 
done so for half a century, or more; 
when thousands of trains, stopped 
by powerful brakes, were disengag- 
ing heat and spreading sheaves of 
sparks on the rails at their approach 
to the stations; when all over the 
civilized world heavy hammers and 
perforators were rendering burning 
hot the masses of iron they were 
hammering and perforating—then, 
and then only, Séguin, senior, in 
France, and a doctor, Mayer, in Ger- 
many, ventured to bring out the 
mechanical theory of heat with all 
its consequences. . . . It was not the 
theory of electricity which gave us 
the telegraph. When the telegraph 
was invented, all we knew about 
electricity was but a few facts more 
or less badly arranged in our books; 
the theory of electricity is not ready 
yet; it still waits for its Newton, 
notwithstanding the brilliant at- 
tempts of late years. .. . The name 
of ‘applied science’ is quite mislead- 
ing, because, in the great majority 
of cases, invention, far from being 
an application of science, on the 
contrary creates a new branch of 
science.” 

It is in harmony with this that the 
whole idea of education should be 
at the present time undergoing 
change. Many are coming to see 
that in the discarded system of ap- 
prenticeship to the work chosen as 
one’s vocation is the real solution of 
the problem concerning after-school 
education. “The object of educa- 
tion,” says Mr. K. E. Brown of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, “should be to train every per- 
son, regardless of social class, to the 
job which he or she is, by nature, 
most fitted. Further, education 
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must so equip adolescents, both 
mentally and physically, that they 
may be conscious that their particu- 
lar job is a vocation, through which 
they can serve both God and the 
community.” 

But it is with the fresh apprecia- 
tion-of manual work that we are 
concerned. And, in this connection, 
there is no reason why we should 
not credit Hitler with a measure of 
wisdom when we find him in Mein 
Kampf writing as follows: 

“The greatness of a people is part- 
ly dependent on the condition that 
it must succeed in training the best 
brains for those branches of the 
public service for which they show 
a special natural aptitude, and in 
placing them in the offices where 
they can do their best work for the 
good of the community. ... 

“Of course such a reform seems 
impossible in the world as it is to- 
day. The objection will at once be 
raised, that it is too much to expect 
from the favorite son of a highly 
placed civil servant, for instance, 
that he shall work with his hands 
simply because somebody else whose 
parents belong to the working-class 
seems more.capable for a job in the 
civil service. That argument may 
be valid so long as manual work is 
looked upon in the same way as it 
is looked upon today. Hence the 
People’s State will have to take up 
an attitude towards the apprecia- 
tion of manual labor which will be 
fundamentally different from that 
which now exists. If necessary, it 
will have to organize a persistent 
system of teaching which will aim 
at abolishing the present-day stupid 
habit of looking down on physical 
labor as an occupation to be 
ashamed of.” 

The source of this quotation 
should not detract from its value. 
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The principle therein stated is one 
which is finding recognition far 
outside the Third Reich. We may 
be the more inclined to accept it 
when we remember that, on the 
break-up of the Roman Empire, 
there were those Benedictines who 
plowed the waste, made roads 
through the wilderness and felled 
the forests, who laid the foundations 
of our civilization and taught the 
barbarians the elements of a Chris- 
tian culture. 

The question suggests itself as to 
whether in the decay of the ancient 
culture we may look to the revival 
of its spirit to a reinterpretation of 
work and to those social elements 
which perform the function of man- 
ual labor. Obviously, even if we 
may expect a revival of the spirit 
governing the ancient culture, we 
cannot anticipate that it will assume 
the same humanistic form as in the 
past. The machine has come, tech- 


nology has taken the place of the 
classics and these changes so far 
have failed to produce any cor- 


responding culture. Is it conceiv- 
able that, even in the sphere of ma- 
chine production, conditions can be 
created that can remedy this failure? 
And, if so, what are those condi- 
tions? We may answer the first 
question with a simple affirmative. 
The answer to the second question 
must be stated at greater length. 
In the first place, it must be clear- 
ly recognized that man is not for 
the machine but the machine for 
man. It is true that many attempts 
have been made to modify the evil 
effects of mechanized labor, but 
these attempts have been made from 
the standpoint of the employers. 
Scientific management has discov- 
ered that you can over-drive human 
nature, that output is increased by 
consideration for the personal fac- 
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tor, that men and women are not 
themselves machines and that their 
psychology must be studied. But all 
this is but on a par with the wisdom 
that prevented the sage slave owner 
from flogging too severely a valua- 
ble slave. The methods employed 
still leave the worker no more than 
an agent in the process of produc- 
tion. It is his working capacity only 
that is considered; his dignity as a 
child of God remains without ex- 
plicit recognition. What we are as- 
serting is much more than a rule of 
expediency. It is a principle which 
authorizes us to regulate the use of 
the machine wherever and when- 
ever it is found to militate against 
the claims of personality. 

In the second place, it is neces- 
sary to remember that it is in work 
directed toward serviceable ends 
that man achieves his true dignity. 
Labor is more than the means 
whereby a livelihood is earned; it 
plays its part in our salvation and 
spiritual development. For that rea- 
son, the ideal of the Leisure State in 
which the machine would take the 
place of the slave and serf in ancient 
communities is unacceptable. Di- 
vine Providence has so ordered our 
life in this world that it is impos- 
sible to dispense with industry, and 
that industry should be shared by 
every adult capable of taking his 
part in it. Instead of being an un- 
pleasant necessity to be got through 
as quickly as possible, work, accord- 
ing to the Christian conception, is to 
be an occasion of pride and joy. 
Hard though it may be, it is an of- 
fering to God and our neighbor. As 
such it calls for the employment, so 
far as that is possible, of the whole 
man. A recent Report on British 
Industry points out the advantage of 
taking the workers into confidence 
as to the object of the work on 
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which they are engaged. Even un- 
skilled labor may be lightened and 
made more interesting if its place 
in the work as a whole is under- 
stood. 

In the present connection this en- 
listment of the intelligence is partic- 
ularly important, and it is good to 
find that organized labor, no longer 
content. with demanding higher 
wages and shorter hours, is begin- 
ning to claim a measure of instruc- 
tion and responsibility so that what 
it does, it may do with heart and 
mind as well as with hand. A com- 
mittee deputed to report on British 
war-production recently reported 
that they were convinced on the 
evidence presented to them that, 
“looked at solely as a matter affect- 
ing production, it is of the greatest 
importance to take every possible 
step to enable the workers employed 
in factories to have a true under- 


standing both of the general war 
position and also of the conditions 
affecting the work in which they are 
engaged. The significance of each 
piece of work should be made clear, 
as well as the reasons for changes 
or delays in production if_ these 


occur.” What is true in time of 
war is no less true in more normal 
times. 

But there is a third condition no 
less important than that just men- 
tioned. We are discussing, it should 
be remembered, the relation of in- 
dustry to culture. We want to as- 
certain under what conditions mod- 
ern industry can give rise to its own 
characteristic culture, and in that 
inquiry it would be unpardonable 
to omit the factor of fellowship. 
Culture is a social thing, the product 
of corporate life. It both springs 
from and ministers to the solidarity 
of the society possessing it. It was 
not only because it was united by a 
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common faith and philosophy that 
the medieval society produced ar- 
chitectural and artistic masterpieces 
but because it constituted an hier- 
archy of labor wherein each craft 
and individual fulfilled its functions 
on behalf of the whole. It was out 
of ‘this communal spirit, rendering 
the several parts interdependent 
and causing the whole to reinforce 
and supplement the labors of the 
individual unit that there existed 
such a thing as the medieval culture. 

But how are the conditions which 
have been enumerated to be real- 
ized? Under what system could we 
insure recognition of the dignity 
which belongs to work and the 
worker and the creation of a true 
fellowship between all classes and 
sections of the community in pro- 
duction and distribution? 

As already suggested, such a sys- 
tem did once exist and bore the cul- 
tural fruits which might be expected 
of it. It seems to be forgotten that 
the domination of industrialism by 
the capitalist is a modern thing and 
that previously to the break-up of 
the older civilization, the workman, 
instead of having to endure condi- 
tions which Leo XIII. described as 
“little better than slavery,” was a 
free man associated in self-govern- 
ing vocational groups in work that 
engaged both hand and brain and 
that from this system sprang a cul- 
ture which is one of the great won- 
ders of history. 

We shall be told, of course, that 
technology and the machine to- 
gether with the abolition of the re- 
gionalism which formerly obtained 
have made the return of that system 
impossible. The answer to that ob- 
jection is twofold. Firstly, both Leo 
XIII. and Pius XI. in their references 
to the occupational groups which 
they recommended cited the medie- 
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val Guild as a model that could be 
adapted to present-day conditions. 
“Faithful to these principles,” the 
latter wrote in Divini Redemptoris, 
“the Church has given new life to 
human society. Under her influence 
arose prodigious charitable organi- 
zations, great guilds of artisans and 
working men of every type. These 
guilds, ridiculed as ‘medieval’ by the 
Liberalism of the last century, are 
today claiming the admiration of 
our contemporaries in many coun- 
tries who are endeavoring to revive 
them in some modern form.” 

In the second place, as we have 
indicated, there are movements in 
the industrial world which suggest 
the future rehabilitation of the 
Guild System. The claim for self- 
government grows even in those 
countries where the workers have 
been most oppressed. In addition to 
these movements there are already 
established in certain European 
countries, notably Portugal, occupa- 
tional groups which bear a close re- 
semblance to the Guilds and these 
are found to be not only practicable 
but highly satisfactory. 

Let us repeat Eric Gill’s dictum: 
“Culture is the product of work.” 
We must get back to that founda- 
tion. An attempt to re-create our 
lost culture on the present indus- 
trial basis is doomed to failure. A 
direct approach to the cultural prob- 
lem is impossible. It must be ap- 
proached through industry. Give 
this a form in harmony with Chris- 
tian ideals which enable the worker 
to recover his self-respect as a work- 
er and to take a just pride in his 
labor, and the rest will follow. Un- 
der the inspiration which those 
ideals afford, the conquest of the 
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‘machine is not an impossible task. 


As the increasing recognition given 
to “the human element in industry” 
shows, it may be able to incorporate 
in a technological civilization the 
qualities which distinguished the 
older culture. But we must begin 
at the bottom. It is in.the workshop 
that exist the conditions most neces- 
sary for a rebirth of art and litera- 
ture. Given the teaching of the 
Church and an industrial system in 
harmony therewith, we may hope 
for the emergence of forces capable 
of delivering us from the vulgarity, 
crudeness, insincerity and mass- 
mindedness of the present epoch. 

The failure of the romanticists 
who would have us scrap the inno- 
vations due to science must not 
daunt us. The picturesque accounts 
of medievalism which allured us in 
our youth may be disproved and the 
possibility of recovering the quaint 
anachronisms which once charmed 
us discredited. Nevertheless, be- 
neath the medieval form, which is 
of temporary value only, there re- 
mains a permanent core of truth, 
and that core it is now our business 
to discover and, having discovered, 
to make the center of our new world. 
Whether we like it or not, the old 
world is being destroyed under our 
eyes and it is indubitable that, in its 
stead, will emerge an order in which 
the first place will be given to Man 
the Worker. As it is with him that 
rests, according to the present Pope, 
the future of Christianity, so, it is 
on him also that we must rely for 
the rebirth of culture, but that re- 
liance will be justified only as in- 
dustry is reorganized in accordance 
with the ideals of the medieval 
Guild. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE FLYING ANCHOR 


By RAPHAEL JOHNSON 


O, it is not the mooring device of 

a bomber. Neither is it the name 
of a race horse, or of a Pullman car. 
THE Fiyinec ANCHonr is a little tea 
room on the South Shore of Massa- 
chusetts in old New England. Doro- 
thy Clark christened it—uninten- 
tionally. 

All that April Sunday afternoon, 
while pleasure-riding with her 
mother in faithful young Arthur 
Linehan’s car, she had exclaimed, 
with the enthusiasm of her nine- 


teen years, at the wayside evidences . 


of nautical tradition. It had been 
only something over an hour’s drive 
from the city where she grew up, 
but this quaint, gusty coast was un- 
familiar to her. 

Codfish weather vanes veered 
with the salt breeze. Earthbound, 
-earth-filled old dories in yards dis- 
played waving jonquils or daffodils. 
Wooden sailormen plied their oars 
tirelessly from fence posts. Ships’ 
figureheads guarded shops. And 
now— 

“Look at that old anchor!” Doro- 
thy cried. 

“Stop the car, Arthur,” command- 
ed Mrs. Clark. Her mother annoyed 
Dorothy sometimes, the way she 
gave orders to the girl’s obliging boy 
friend. 

The three walked back over 
white sands beside a sea of tossing 
violet. The anchor, its rusty flukes 
uppermost like outspread arms, 
topped a small boarded-up roadside 
stand bearing a “For Rent” sign. 

“That crazy old thing wants to 
fly away,” Dorothy laughed, her 


blonde hair blowing free. There was 
still much of the child in her lines 
and movements, and in her enthu- 
siasms. “Imagine a flying anchor!” 

“The flying anchor,” said Mrs. 
Clark with a peculiar emphasis. 

The, speculative look that came 
into her mother’s eager eyes sobered 
Dorothy’s gaiety, as she remembered 
the “For Rent” sign. After years of 
unrewarded attempts, Mrs. Clark 
had recently captured first prize in a 
radio contest. Five hundred dollars, 
no less. The sum was still intact, as 
far as Dorothy knew, but this was 
no guarantee that it would not be 
flung away on another rash attempt 
to scale the rainbow of fortune. Like 
her mother’s unfortunate purchase 
of the bankrupt hat shop. Or the 
partnership investment in the 
beauty shop that was in the wrong 
location. 

Dorothy bit her lip and resolved 
to say nothing. If her mother had 
conceived the idea of renting the 
vacant stand she might forget it on 
the drive back to the city. 

While Dorothy’s father lived 
there had been plenty of food, 
clothes, books, amusement. The 
windfall was her mother’s, of 
course, but after these recent years 
of apartments in run-down board- 
ing houses it did seem to Dorothy 
that the money might be used to 
buy things they could enjoy. 

That night, after the younger 
children—Helen, aged thirteen and 
Charles, nicknamed “Chub,” aged 
eleven—had gone to bed, Mrs. Clark 
began to cold-cream her face, still 
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soft and youthfully unlined despite 
her graying hair. Watching her 
over the evening paper’s society 
page, Dorothy was troubled to see 
the speculative look again come in- 
to her trustful eyes. 

But Mrs. Clark brought up a dif- 
ferent topic. “I’ve been wondering, 
dear, about you and Arthur.” 

“What about us, Mother?” 

“Are you in love with him?” 

“I don’t know—exactly.” Doro- 
thy laid down the paper and regard- 
ed her left hand. “It was just a 
kid affair when I gave him my class 
ring—and he gave me this. The dia- 
mond is so small. .. . You couldn’t 
really call it an: engagement ring.” 

“I just want you to be fair to Ar- 
thur.” 

“We have plenty of time to de- 
cide, Mother.” Dorothy refrained 


from saying that Arthur Linehan, 
for all his rugged, homely attrac- 
tiveness and charm, was hardly a 


suitor who would ever lift her—or 
them—out of this environment. He 
had been a substitute salesman now 
for two years without ever achiev- 
ing a regular route. The insurance 
money was all gone. If Dorothy 
gave up her newly-captured job in 
the dental office there would be only 
her mother’s dressmaking to de- 
pend on. And... well, there was 
plenty of time. 

In the next ten days Dorothy for- 
got the anchor. The revelation of 
her mother’s plans came like a tor- 
pedo without warning. 

“I’ve arranged everything,” she 
concluded, “with Arthur’s help. 
Aren’t you thrilled? You can give 
your employer a week’s notice. 
You'll be waitress and bookkeeper. 
I'll be cook and bottle-washer. The 
air will be grand for the children. 

“Just where is this tea room, 
Mother?” 
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“You named it.” 

“Oh. The place with the anchor? 
I hate to give up my job.” 

“It won’t lead you anywhere.” 

Still, it had been better than part- 
time typing and feverish days at de- 
partment store counters on sale 
days—all that the girl’s business 
diploma had yet proved worth. She 
consented doubtfully, sensing that 
there would be a hitch in the plan. 
There always was. Nevertheless, 
there was a certain special reason 
why the South Shore might prove 
attractive. 

Next morning a lavish spring sun 
ridiculed pessimism and doubts. 
Dorothy jumped out of bed and 
kissed her mother when she came to 
wake her. 

“I’m a crapehanger, Mummykin. 
The Anchor is going to fly high.” 

“I knew you’d see it’s our chance, 
dear.” 

On the street car Dorothy turned 
to her favorite page of the news- 
paper. 

“, .. With European pleasure re- 
sorts temporarily. unavailable, the 
season on the South Shore will be- 
gin early....” She looked for Jack 
Christopher’s name. Yes, he was 
mentioned again today. “Among 
recruits to the polo set ... Mr. John 
H. Christopher. . . .” 

Jack Christopher was down for 
the first dental appointment that 
morning. It would probably be his 
last. Nothing much wrong with 
those even white teeth that he 
showed in his compelling smile. 

At the office she perked a blue 
handkerchief from the pocket of 
her blouse and approved the effect 
in the waiting room mirror. Jack 
Christopher had seen her only in 
the starched white uniform that set 
off her tall slenderness so well. — 

When the wealthy young man 
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sank back in the dental chair she 
tried to picture the headrest as a 
polo helmet. The dentist stepped 
momentarily into his laboratory. 
She set fresh cotton on the tray. 

“My final visit,” Christopher re- 
marked in his intimate way. “Un- 
less I can contrive another cavity.” 

“I won’t know.” 

“You’re not quitting?” 

“The family are taking a cottage 
this year. At Nagontuck Neck.” 

He sat up. “Why, I get down 
there a lot!” She tried to look sur- 
prised. 

“At the Shoreview mostly,” he 
added. “Hope our paths cross.” 

“Who can tell?” she said care- 
lessly, and felt her cheeks glow. 

The following Saturday noon 
Dorothy returned to the boarding 
house after surrendering the uni- 
forms and the job to another girl. 
In the upper hail three suitcases 


stood beside an array of cardboard 


cartons. The pictures in the apart- 
ment were down and the curtainless 
windows looked gaunt. 

“I’m afraid Arthur’s employers 
may not have liked his taking so 
much time off, but he gets this after- 
noon free, he says,” Mrs. Clark in- 
formed her daughter. “This will 
be the fourth time the poor dear has 
driven me down there. They came 
and took the sewing machine. Did 
you get all the bottles from the 
medicine chest, Helen?” 

“Ages ago,” asserted the efficient 
Helen, a prim little girl of great dig- 
nity. 

“Chub, that trunk can wait for 
Arthur.” 

“I could lift it,” Helen remarked. 

“Yah!” said the youngest Clark 
vaguely. “I carried boxes.” He 
puffed as he lowered the trunk end 
again to the floor. 

They were all three keyed up. 
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Dorothy began to share their excite- 
ment. She wished she could be 
sure this expedition would not 
prove another blunder. 

Arthur arrived, and recited 
lengthily the tests he had made of 
the boarded baggage racks newly 
built on his 1936 sedan. 

“We owe you so much,” Mrs. 
Clark exclaimed. 

His freckles formed ranks in a 
diffident grin. “If you talk like that 
you'll make me mad.” 

“I'd like to see that!” Dorothy 
laughed. 

She wished he would get mad 
oftener. Not that he wasn’t capable 
of it. That time, for instance, when 
they stopped at the inn for a dance, 
and a hoodlum had tried to cut 
ae 
Finally, with a swing of slender, 
corded wrists, Arthur laid the 
bulge-topped trunk on the rack in 
the rear and lashed the last rope. 

“Gypsies travel like this nowa- 
days,” Dorothy giggled. 

Arthur stepped up the car to a 
cautious thirty-five. The salt vigor 
of the sea freshened their lungs long 
before he turned down the highway 
that winds along the western beach 
of Nagontuck Neck. The sands were 
as miraculously white as before and 
the sea was the same enchanting 
blue. 

The shack with the anchor, how- 
ever, had been transformed by a 
white paint job. The travelers got 
out. A man in overalls teetered on 
a ladder and bent to receive a sign- 
board handed up by a massive 
white-haired individual in rather 
disreputable corduroys. At hoarse 
commands from below, the sign was 
maneuvered to point across the 
highway. 

“For’ard Andy. Lower her stern. 
Now set her keel even.” The bulky 
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man cocked his head and backed 
into the group. “Hold it!” 

“It’s exactly what I ordered,” 
breathed Mrs. Clark, retreating. In 
silver on blue the lettering read, 
THE FLYING ANCHOR. 

“Who made it?” 
pered. 

“The man up there. 
this old one before.” 

“Come below, Andy.” The old 
one walked off and picked up a fish- 
ing rod and a battered creel. He 
set them down again and lingered 
to mop his boiled-lobster counte- 
nance and look over the newcomers. 

Andy came below, folded his lad- 
der and accepted Mrs. Clark’s con- 
gratulations, then rattled off in a 
small car, waving, “So long, Cap’n 
Trueman.” 

They fell to unloading the sedan. 
Baggage went to the sparsely fur- 
nished little structure where the 
family would live, cartons to the 
shack beneath the anchor. Its rust- 
ed flukes glistened silverly now. 
Dorothy was unpacking dishes 
when Chub, bringing saucepans, 
was followed by the red-faced stran- 
ger. One under each arm, he bore 
the two heaviest pieces, a coffee urn 
and a griddle. 

She scrutinized him with a sus- 
picion that faded before the return 
glance of humorous eyes that were 
too guileless for a thief’s. 

Mrs. Clark entered briskly. 
“That’s all.” She hesitated. “Thank 
you—er, Captain.” 

“Are you Captain of a real ship?” 
Chub demanded. 

His bulbous nose wrinkled. “Sea- 
farin’ man in younger days, sonny.” 

Mrs. Clark said, “Captain True- 
man, isn’t it?” She introduced her- 
self and Dorothy, then Arthur, who 
came with Helen to report the 
household goods disposed. Captain 


Helen whis- 
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Trueman bobbed a finger to the 
broken visor of a nautical cap. 

Arthur received several commis- 
sions to execute at stores in Nagon- 
tuck Village and left, promising to 
return the following evening. True- 
man refused his offer of a lift. The 
ex-mariner went for his rod and 
reel, then returned purposefully. 

“Ain’t this Sam Rickett’s prop- 
erty?” 

Said Mrs. Clark, “I leased from 
Mr. Rickett.” 

“Hope you consulted your law- 
yer, ma’am.” Abruptly he saluted 
and departed. 

“The town crier, probably,” Mrs. 
Clark commented with some scorn. 
Dorothy frowned thoughtfully as 
she watched him clump off in the 
roadside sand. 

Later, after a supper out of cans, 
the children were dispatched to bed, 
too tired to be kept awake by the 
unaccustomed loneliness or by the 
slosh-swish of breaking seas on the 
beach. 

The stock and fixtures. were not 
satisfactorily arranged until nearly 
midnight. Then Dorothy set an oil 
lamp on one of the frail new tables 
and aligned a cash book, a ledger 
and a journal. Mrs. Clark rum- 
maged in her purse, in apron 
pockets and in cardboard boxes to 
produce her records, not without 
protest. 

“We're both dead. Can’t this wait 
a day or two, dear?” 

“No,” said Dorothy inflexibly. 
“This time you’re going to be busi- 
nesslike.” The girl poised her foun- 
tain pen. “We'll begin with a 
statement of net worth. Sixty a 
month seems an awful lot of rent. 
Have you the first month’s receipt?” 

“Oh, one doesn’t rent that way at 
these summer resorts. It’s all in 
advance.” 
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“All?” 

“By the season... Mr. Rickett ex- 
plained all that before he gave me 
the keys the first time. A very re- 
liable, prosperous man, Mr. Rickett 
is, whatever that old Captain says.” 

“So you paid for the whole season 
before you tested the location?” 

“Somebody would have snapped 
it up.” 

The girl had found the crumpled 
receipt. May 1st to August 31st— 
$240.00. Paid in full, she read. “He 
didn’t include Labor Day.” 

Mrs. Clark brightened. “We'll 
still be in business then, won’t we?” 

“It seems we'll be here, anyway. 
I can’t find your copy of the lease.” 

“Oh, I just said that. Leases are 
only to protect landlords.” 

Dorothy added sales slips from 
market, grocery, ice service, hard- 
ware store, Andy the painter, res- 
taurant supply firm, second-hand 
furniture house, transfer company. 

“Four hundred ninety-six dollars, 
twenty-eight cents. Mother, your 
capital is all gone.” 

“We have our stock—” 

“But if anything happens... .” 

Mrs. Clark had been counting sil- 
ver and pennies from her purse. 
“Here’s six dollars and thirty-one 
cents,” she faltered. “I sold three 
cups of tea and two sandwiches, 
even though most of those cars 
drove off when they found we 
weren’t really open till tomorrow. 
Sunday ought to be a big day.” 

The girl saw that tears were well- 
ing to the tired eyelids. She patted 
her mother’s smooth cheek. “Of 
course it will, Mummykin.” 

Repetition of the childhood en- 
dearment cascaded the tears, but 
they were an expression of relief. 
“Our prayers won't fail,” Mrs. Clark 
said with quick renewal of confi- 
dence. 
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But on her hard cot in the little 
cabin Dorothy pondered Captain 
Trueman’s parting words, until the 
sea, screening the sands ever finer, 
soothed her at last to sleep. 

Sunday’s dawn filtered through a 
smokelike mist. A foghorn groaned 
and the thud-thud of an unseen fish- 


ing dory’s motor came from sea- 


ward. Mrs. Clark and the young- 
sters took the bus to the Village for 
the first Mass. Dorothy was to go 
later. 

She drank another cup of the cof- 
fee she had made according to the 
card of directions that came with 
the urn. It was good, but no one 
stopped to try it. Passing cars were 
burning their headlights. Putting a 
sweater over her apron she took a 
chair outside. 

A red Georgian roof on the un- 
paved side road leading to the other 
highway marked the only building 
of any pretension until the fog; ris- 
ing shutterlike, revealed the spraw- 
ling bulk of the Shoreview Hotel a 
mile away. 

A scuff of footsteps in the sand 
announced Captain Trueman. He 
was carrying a bucket and a stick 
with a curious hook, and he wore 
hip boots. 

“Moist mornin’. Your maw about, 
young lady?” 

She told him that her mother 
would be back from church soon. 
He nodded approvingly. “She’ll 
need these,” he confided, as if some- 
one might overhear. “I know what 
tourists want. For chowder. Clams.” 

“You're selling them?” 

“Never sold a clam in my life.” 

“I’m sure we're very grateful.” 

He saluted and turned to go. 
“Whose is the house with the red 
roof?” she asked, to detain him. He 
wrinkled his nose. 

“Judge of the local court. Name 
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of Bates. Salt water tramp at heart 
—like me. Ruther fish than hold 
court. If you’re lookin’ for the 
show-off places they’re ’tother side 
the Neck.” 

“Mr. Rickett lives there?” 

“Owns a heap o’ them. And land 
he’s foreclosed on. Lives over his 
office in the Village.” 

“You said something about our 
consulting a lawyer... .” 

He seemed to take alarm. “Say a 
lot besides my prayers. Good morn- 
in’, ma’am.” He clumped off, leav- 
ing the bucket. 

Noontime brought warm sunshine 
and a stream of customers. Doro- 
thy was busy at the tables or serv- 
ing motorists outside. The children 
washed dishes. Mrs. Clark was con- 
stantly at the oil range. She had a 
recipe for clam chowder, and the 
dish proved the most popular of the 
menu. By three o’clock the pro- 


prietress was able to change a 


twenty-dollar bill. 

After dark few cars stopped. 
“Next month we’ll install elec- 
tricity,” said Dorothy’s mother, 
flushed and triumphant. “More 
plumbing than just that spigot. A 
telephone.” 

Arthur arrived and applauded her 
ambitious plans. Dorothy was glad 
of his invitation to take a ride. 
Wearily content, she leaned against 
his shoulder while the car rambled 
across the inlet bridge and back by 
the highway on the east side of the 
Neck. 

“Still on those substitute routes?” 
she asked once. 

“There are several fellows with 
more seniority,” he replied unas- 
sertively. She sighed. 

“Pretty tired, aren’t you?” 

“A little.” They were passing the 
polo field. Now the lights of the 
Shoreview grew brighter. She 
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caught the beat of swing music. 
“The hotel is having a dance. Let’s 
look in.” 

“But you’re tired.” 

“Only for a minute.” 

The dance floor included the din- 
ing room and a broad veranda. 
They stood at its railing until a tall 
figure approached. Over the white 
shoulder of his dancing partner 
Jack Christopher’s tanned face 
smiled recognition. 

She acknowledged the smile wita 
a little wave. “Let’s go now,” she 
said, conscious of Arthur’s glance 
and of her gingham dress. 

“You get acquainted mighty 
quick,” he remarked, driving over 
the rutted sandy road toward The 
Flying Anchor. 

“You mean that fellow? Just one 
of the dental patients. I should 
have given him one of our cards.” 

Arthur stayed late, as if loath to 
leave her. He would be unable to 
come again until Saturday. 

The week began auspiciously. 
Receipts mounted in the cash book. 
On Tuesday Captain Trueman in- 
troduced the swarthy smiling driver 
of an enormous flat truck, on which 
two launches rode wooden blocks 
and rollers. 

“This Portagee feller, Carlos, 
rents boats,” he explained to Mrs. 
Clark, “but he sells fish, too, cheap- 
er’n the Village.” Mrs. Clark bar- 
gained with Carlos, happy in her 
role of businesswoman. 

Next day the Captain brought 
two brass andirons and an ancient 
hurricane lamp. “Anty-teeks,” he 
called these. “Tourists go for the 
junk. I'll dig ’em up and you sell 
’em on commission.” Mrs. Clark 
set them in the window. 

On both these visits the Captain 
shied away from further conversa- 
tion with Dorothy. 
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Business slackened on Thursday, 
although three unexpected custo- 
mers arrived. They were drivers of 
a steam shovel, a crane and a dump 
truck, which they had parked and 
left beside the pavement nearby. 
Munching sandwiches and drinking 
coffee, they answered Mrs. Clark’s 
questions by saying that there was 
road work going on up the line, but 
that it would be “a while” before the 
labor gangs got down this far. 

“I do hope they get done before 
the week-end,” said Mrs. Clark 
afterward. An auto horn blared. 
Answering it, Dorothy’s hands flew 
to arrange her hair when she saw 
Jack Christopher behind the wheel. 

“Found you at last,” he said after 
an observant glance about, and 


without further preliminary, “May 
I drag you to the Hotel dance Satur- 
day night?” 

“Won’t you come in and meet 


Mother?” she countered. 

He flashed his disarming smile. 
“Sorry, I haven’t time. Pick you 
up about eight... .” He drove off 
with a negligent wave. 

“I should say not!” she called 
after him, indignant at his cavalier 
assumption of consent, but he had 
driven out of earshot. She stamped 
her heel in the sand. The watch- 
man beside the parked road ma- 
chinery looked at her curiously. 
She went in, her face flaming. Ar- 
thur was coming down Saturday 
night, anyway. 

Friday the blow fell. Carlos’ 
truck failed to arrive with the fish 
order. It was just as well. Traffic 
on the west highway had ceased. 
Even the busses ran only on the 
opposite side of the Neck. Dorothy 
questioned the roadside watchman. 

“This here road will be closed 
quite a spell,” he answered. “Y’see, 
this ain’t jest a repair job. They’re 
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going to straighten out all them 
curves. Traffic will take the east 
road for three-four months. Three 
anyhow.” Dorothy went in. 

“What did he say?” her mother 
asked anxiously. 

_ “Enough.” 

“I want to know whether to make 
up another batch of chowder. Cap- 
tain Trueman showed Chub how to 
dig clams and the child has half a 
bucket full. Will the road be open 
this afternoon?” 

Mrs. Clark stared helplessly as 
Dorothy repeated the watchman’s 
words. “Why — why — it can’t be 
true. I'll go to Mr. Rickett right 
away.” 

“You getter tell him to give you 
your money back. It must be true.” 

“T’'ll get ready right away. If Cap- 
tain Trueman comes around, we'll 
see if he can do anything. It’s just 
possible he might have some influ- 
ence.” 

“Your Town Crier was right, it 
appears,” said Dorothy wryly. 

The friendly Captain did not ap- 
pear. After lunch Dorothy watched 
the bent figure of her mother trudge 
bravely past the house of Judge 
Bates toward the east highway and 
the bus. 

She sharply refused the children’s 
requests to return to the beach. 
After half-hearted attempts to read 
their books they amused themselves 
by throwing pebbles at the furze 
bushes. 

Toward evening Mrs. Clark re- 
turned and sank into a chair, too 
weary to take off her hat. The re- 
liable Mr. Rickett had refused her 
request, had expressed righteous in- 
dignation at it. The bitter tears of 
age and failure came to her eyes. 

Dorothy melted. “I’ve been 
thinking, Mummykin. . . . There’s 
no hope of a profit now. But at 
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least we can enjoy a summer vaca- 
tion. You’ve got a little money now, 
and scads of canned goods. Maybe 
we can put a sign pointing down 
here where the side road branches 
off. A few people might be in- 
quisitive. Just enough to get us by. 
You don’t owe anything—” She 
broke off, as her mother’s weeping 
began afresh. 

“Not such a tearin’ lot o’ trade 
today,” observed the cheerfully 
husky voice of Captain Trueman, 
who now put his head in under the 
anchor. He looked from one to the 
other. “Something wrong?” Mrs. 
Clark, in broken phrases, explained 
the situation. — 

He caressed his nose. “Rickett’s 
a prominent man hereabouts. Se- 
lectman and all... .” His gaze wan- 
dered outside and focused accusing- 
ly on the roadside crane. When’s 
that younger feller due back?” 

“Tomorrow evening.” 


“Looks like a boy with plenty of 


spunk. See you folks then. Don’t 
take on.” He made one of his 
abrupt exits. 

Mrs. Clark moaned, 
dear.” 

“What is it now, Mother? Is 
there something you haven’t told 
me?” 

Her mother gave her a look of 
desperate appeal. “You said, a va- 
cation. We—we can’t stay. I 
didn’t give you all the sales slips. 
There are lots of others—for things 
bought on credit.” 

“We'll sell the stock then, every- 
thing that’s paid for.” 

“Won’t be enough.” 

The girl’s voice hardened. 
“Again!” she said. “So we'll have 
to hide again from hounding credi- 
tors.” 

“Don’t be hard on me, dear.” 

Dorothy went to the squalid 


“Oh — oh, 
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sleeping cabin and flung herself on 
her cot. She hated the unending, 
monotonous plashing of the sea. 

She hated the fog next morning, 
and the bright sunlight that dis- 
pelled it. Her mother repacked 
dishes and equipment. In the 
afternoon Dorothy looked through a 
trunk for her gilt slippers and her 
dance frock. After their silent sup- 
per she put them on and sat by the 
tea room window. 

A pair of approaching headlights 
zigzagged with the curving ruts of 
the side road. When Arthur en- 
tered Mrs. Clark’s pent-up narrative 
of injustice poured out. Dorothy, 
her head averted from them, 
watched another pair of lights 
weave toward the stranded Anchor. 

Jack Christopher’s horn blared. 
She rose. 

Arthur Linehan blocked the door- 
way. “Where are you going— 
dressed like that?” 

“I have an engagement,” 
Dorothy coldly. 

He glanced outside. “At a time 
like this? I won't permit—” 

“You!” she stormed. “You got us 
in this mess! [I'll be back early, 
Mother.” 

He rammed his hands deep in his 
pockets and his mouth drew into an 
unfamiliar line. “You know what it 
means if you go, Dorothy.” 

She flounced past him. Jack 
Christopher’s engine was running. 
His hand went round her shoulders 
as he slammed the door. She drew 
away sharply, noticing a faint odor 
of alcohol. 

“What’s the matter, sweetheart?” 
he bantered. “I’ve been waiting for 
tonight.” 

She made no reply. Already she 
wished she had not come. 

Her evening was a miserable one. 
Dancing, Christopher kept up a pat- 


said 
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ter of aimless talk, while she fol- 
lowed his steps mechanically and 
replied in monosyllables. Several 
times he left her alone to saunter off 
in the direction of the bar. She felt 
the curious glances of people whom 
he had greeted but to whom he had 
failed to introduce her. 

When he casually excused himself 
the last time he was longer in re- 
turning. She saw him dancing with 
another girl. Afterward he strolled 
back with a nonchalant swing of his 
heavy shoulders. 

“You may take me home now,” 
she ordered. 

“Slow dump, isn’t it? We'll take 
a drive—” 

“Home!” 

“Overruled, Sister Frozenface. 
Park here a minute and we'll hit for 
a roadhouse I know.” He walked 
with lurching step toward the bar. 

Her heels beat an angry tattoo 


down the veranda steps. She set out 
at a determined pace across the 
dunes. 

Her slippers quickly filled with 
sand. Once she checked a-sob. Ar- 


thur wasn’t glamorous, perhaps. 
He was more. There was a core of 
strength in him. And she had lost 
him. 

At last she limped by the shadowy 
road machinery, then retraced her 
steps and peered uncertainly at 
ghostly furze bushes. The two 
shacks were invisible. 

Panic gripped her as she began to 
doubt her senses. “Mother! ... 
Mother!” she called into the dim- 
ness. 

Headlights winked again from the 
side road. Her heart leaped when 
she saw that the outline was that of 
Arthur’s car. 

But it was Captain Trueman who 
dismounted from the driver’s seat 
and beckoned with his entire arm. 
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“What—what on earth hap- 
pened?” she faltered. 

“The Anchor has flew! Get in.” 

In a daze she obeyed. He turned 
around and drove back. “Your 
young man has to wait for Rickett. 
Phoned the buzzard to come and 
dispossess your maw if he dared. 
Old Rickett said he’d bring the Law. 
We got plenty time though.” He 
pulled up and got out at the house 
with the Georgian roof. “Back in 
five minutes.” 

When he returned his corduroys 
had been replaced with a black suit 
and the battered cap with a silk hat. 
He might have been a retired prize 
fighter going to a wedding. 

“You—-you live there?” she asked 
as he drove on. 

“Feller name of Bates. Judge 
Trueman Bates. Prefers to be called 
Captain Trueman.” 

“I still don’t understand.” 

“Your young man used Carlos’ 
truck and that hoisting crane. Cart- 
ed your whole layout over to another 
piece of land belonging to Rickett. 
Of course a few others helped a bit. 
Mrs. Clark was doing a nice busi- 
ness when I left. Better location. 
Next to a filling station.” 

He veered into the heavy traffic of 
the east highway. “Humph!” he 
ejaculated. “Looks like they’re here 
already. There’s Rickett’s car.” 
Neon lights and electric signs flashed 
past as he put on speed. He drew 
up sharply before the transplanted 
tea room. 

He looked over her shoulder when 
Dorothy halted on the threshold. 

Her mother was at the counter 
clutching the cash drawer. Arthur 
faced a trio of invaders. The one in 
uniform was the night police force 
of Nagontuck. Another, although in 
civilian dress, Dorothy recognized 
as the Chief. The third, with sharp 
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features and a bald pate, must be 
Rickett. He was fanning himself 
with a basketlike hat. 

“So you can clear out,” Arthur 
was saying. “These buildings are 
still on the owner’s property.” 

“I’m no lawyer,” hesitated the 
Chief. 

Rickett’s waving hat halted. “Nor 
a nincompoop, I hope,” he said 
acidly. “There’s been an obvious 
trespass committed. I demand that 
you Officers eject these people.” 

The uniformed man scratched his 
chin. His superior rubbed a brass 
shield on his vest and coughed offi- 
cially. 

Arthur shifted to a boxer’s stance. 
Chub and Helen suddenly dashed 
from behind the counter and stood 
beside him, fists doubled. 

With violent whistling and boom- 
ing sounds not unlike a storm at sea 
Dorothy’s companion began to 
laugh. The Chief turned in surprise. 

“Evening, Justice Bates. Taking 
a hand in these proceedings?” 

“Might have earlier if I'd known, 
like Selectman Rickett did, that the 
west highway was going to be closed 
all summer.” 

“I’m not asking Trueman Bates’ 
advice,” snapped Rickett nasally. 

“I am,” said the Chief. 

“In that case,” declared the big 
man, “I advise you to wait for a civil 
writ.” 

The landlord smiled and again 
began to fan himself. 

“It’s no use, Arthur,” Mrs. Clark 
moaned. ° 

“Yes,” wheezed Bates, “I’d have to 
grant the writ. First I’d hear the 
evidence, so that everybody here- 
abouts could learn the rascality that 
you practiced on a widow and her 
children. The newspaper fellers 
would get a real fat story. I calcu- 
late the plaintiff would never stand 
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for office again, provided he wasn’t 
run out o’ town.” 

Rickett scowled. “See here, True- 
man Bates, you conspired with these 
people yourself.” 

“Me? Never known to compound 
atrespass. Just mentioned you had 
a desirable site over here. Must have 
been a mere ‘quincydance’ that the 
watchman wasn’t around that der- 
rick crane tonight when Carlos came 
along with his truck, and the other 
fellers. Took him two trips.” His 
big chest heaved again with stormy 
laughter. 

This time Rickett joined in with 
a weak cackle. “It was a right smart 
trick at that,” he conceded, “even if 
it was pulled off on me. I guess 
we're even, ma’am. But please re- 
member that this isn’t a traveling 
lunch cart. I wish you a prosperous 
season.” He squashed on his basket 
hat. 

“Thank you, Captain—I mean, 
Judge Bates,” Dorothy managed to 
say. 

“There’s the one to thank. Gump- 
tion is what that-young man’s got.” 

“Arthur went on a regular sales 
route today,” Mrs. Clark announced. 
“He demanded it!” 

They were all laughing now. All 
except Dorothy. 

Arthur clumsily embraced her. 
“You didn’t really want to run away 
from me, did you?” he asked. 

“No,” -she said in a small voice. 
“I wanted you to stop me. Couldn’t 
you tell that?” 

“I calculate your daughter ain’t 
likely to slip her anchor again, Mrs. 
Clark,” commented the seafaring 
jurist. 

“You bet she won’t,” Arthur as- 
serted. 

“Not unless my anchor flies 
away,” said Dorothy weepily, and 
nestled closer in his arms. 





I KNOW THESE INDIAN LEADERS 


By GIRALDA ForBES 


WAS brought up in India, and ex- 
cept for occasional visits to my 
home in the United States, and to 
Europe, I spent most of my life 
there. My sister married an Eng- 
lishman in the Indian Civil Service, 
and this strengthened my ties with 
India. He was Commissioner of Al- 
lahabad (the home of Jawaharlal 
Nehru) and later, finance member 
of the Governor’s Council, a circum- 
stance that enabled me to learn as 
much about the rulers of India as I 
knew of the ruled. This was in the 
days before so many responsible 
positions in the service were opened 
to Indians, in partial fulfillment of 
Britain’s promise of self-govern- 
ment. It was at this time, on one of 
my visits to Allahabad, that I first 
met the Nehru family. 

They lived in a palatial residence 
called the Anand Bhawan, in one of 
the suburbs of Allahabad. It had ex- 
tensive gardens and tennis courts, 
and many were the delightful par- 
ties given there by Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, the father of Jawaharlal. 
Relations between the British and 
Indians were not strained at that 
time. Swaraj was on everybody’s 
tongue, and the nationalist move- 
ment was growing by leaps and 
bounds, but not enough members 
were openly advocating a break 
with existing conditions. Both sides 
were endeavoring by peaceful and 
friendly means to win the other to 
its way of thinking. Mr. Motilal 
Nehru at that time held moderate 
views. He was a wealthy lawyer, 
considered one of the best, and he 


was besides, a polished and very 
witty old gentleman. He was enter- 
tained by British officials and in 
turn entertained them. 

The first time I had tea with his 
family I was delighted and sur- 
prised by the homelike atmosphere, 
in no way different from an English 
home, and the perfect liberty the 
women seemed to enjoy. I had for- 
gotten that they were Kashmiris, 
and accustomed to more freedom 
than the women of India. There 
were present- Mrs. Motilal Nehru, 
her two daughters, and the young 
wife of Jawaharlal, all three ladies 
destined later to goto jail for their 
political activities. Kamala, Jawa- 
harlal’s wife, was so quiet and ap- 
peared so shy, that I was amazed to 
learn later of the vigor with which 
she took up the cause of emancipa- 
tion of women. She spoke English 
fluently, but that day I did not hear 
her speak unless she was spoken to. 
She was a Kashmiri Brahman, like 
her husband, with a skin as white 
as a European’s. The elder Nehru 
was the only man present at this in- 
formal little tea. Jawaharlal was 
away on some business of the Con- 
gress in another part of India. No 
one talked politics. 

A few years later I met Jawahar- 
lal at a dinner in Simla. I had the 
good fortune to sit next to him at 
table. No one talked politics, for 
English people were present. Jawa- 
harlal wore European dress, and I 
was impressed with his modest un- 
assuming manner. When I made 
some ordinary remark about follow- 
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ing in his father’s footsteps, he 
looked at me with his large, some- 
what mournful eyes, and then at 
the bank of flowers on the table, be- 
fore he answered slowly, “I do not 
know. I want to serve my people to 
the best of my ability.” 

I do not know how the ridiculous 
stories of the extravagances of this 
young man came to be so widely ad- 
vertised. That he was fastidious is 
true, and that he spent money freely 
in London when he was studying 
law there, is true too. It was the 
outpouring of a generous nature 
that had the means to satisfy its 
impulses, but never, after he re- 
turned to India, and witnessed the 
poverty of his people, did he ever 
spend more than was needed on 
himself. Later he gave all his for- 
tune, as well as himself to the cause 
of India. The story of how he sent 
his laundry to Paris is as untrue as 
it is nonsensical. He was incapable 


of such pretentious behavior. Not 
that he scorned the luxuries of life, 
nor the privileges of birth and posi- 
tion, but he had heard India calling, 
and seen the desolation of his race. 
This is what compelled him, with a 


brilliant career before him, and 
everything that wealth and position 
could offer, to turn from it to em- 
brace Satyagraha (sacrifice) and 
give his all to the service of his 
country. 

I met Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the 
All India Moslem League, in Lahore. 
He is as different from Jawaharlal 
Nehru as two men can be. He holds 
his tall slim figure as erect as a ram- 
rod, and clothes it in the best tai- 
lored suits from Bond street. He 
used to part his hair in the English 
fashion, down the side, but now he 
brushes it straight back from his 
forehead in the modern manner. He 
is not dandified, but he is always 
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spick and span, and except for his 
dark skin could pass for an English- 
man of the aristocrats. It is said 
that he once sported a monocle, but 
I do not think that his admiration 
for Western fashions ever carried 
him that far. 

Mr. Jinnah is very much the law- 
yer; affable, but cold and business- 
like. If he feels any emotion over 
the subject under discussion, he 
does not show it. Jawaharlal Nehru 
is not afraid to let any man see into 
his mind, or his human side; in fact, 
he is all human, and it makes him a 
very lovable personality, but Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, except on very 
rare occasions, holds himself with 
a tight rein, and keeps the man sub- 
ordinate to the politician. But he is 
sincere and upright, and he may al- 
ways be relied on to give of his best, 
once he has undertaken a respon- 
sibility. I do not think that the All 
India Moslem League could have a 
better man to guide it. He is ambi- 
tious for India, and he is as eager 
for self-government as Nehru, but 
his vision is more imperial. Nehru 
is a Socialist, and dreams of an In- 
dia of free peoples, as free from the 
inhibitions of caste, as from foreign 
rule. Jinnah wants to restore the 
ancient glories of the Mogul Empire, 
when under the great Akbar, there 
was peace and plenty throughout 
the land; when art and literature 
flourished, when taxes were paid in 
tithes; when there were no religious 
squabbles, and Hindu and Moslem 
dwelt together in unity. Akbar, the 
Moslem, made a Hindu the highest 
officer in the state, and made him 
his friend and companion as well. 
Elizabeth was his contemporary, 
and in England, under her reign and 
her sister’s, Protestant and Catholic 
burned each other in holy frenzy, 
but in India, tolerance was the order 
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of the day. Times have changed. 
Mr. Jinnah believes that Hindus 
would get a square deal under the 
Moslems, but he is not so sure what 
a Hindu majority would give the 
Moslems. 

I never met Gandhi, but I can tell 
a story about him that is little 
known, if at all, in America. It is 
both amusing and true, and typical 
of the man. It concerns an incident 
in which Gandhi and a missionary 
friend of mine were the chief actors. 
I had the story from the missionary 
herself. 

She had arrived in Bombay from 
England, and learned that she was 
to proceed to Lahore by the next 
train. I may mention that in those 
days, the Punjab Mail left every 
afternoon for the north, and there 
was no other fast train. Arrange- 
ments were made by the Mission, 
and the native butler was dispatched 
to the railway station to buy a sec- 
ond class ticket. The following aft- 
ernoon she went to the station to 
board the train. A coolie carried her 
roll of bedding and luggage. There 
had been some delay on the way, 
and she arrived, to find the train on 
the point of pulling out. Trains in 
India have separate coaches for men 
and women, and for natives and 
non-natives. There was a single wo- 
men’s second class coach on this 
train, but all five berths were occu- 
pied. The butler had failed to make 
a reservation. She hurried frantical- 
ly up and down the platform looking 
for room; there was none. Her eye 
fell on an empty coach. It was 
marked first class, but she decided 
to pay the difference and looked 
around for a guard to make the ar- 
rangement. She did not notice in 
her hurry that a large placard hung 
from the door at the other end of 
the coach showing that it was re- 
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served. A knot of Hindu gentlemen 
were standing talking in front of 
the door, and they turned to look at 
her. One of them stopped her on 
her flight to find a guard and asked 
her if she was in need of help? He 
was little, very unprepossessing, 
and had a toothless mouth that 
made his smile look ghastly. The 
train gave a warning shriek. The 
little man turned about abruptly 
and made a gesture of authority, 
and the guard who was about to 
wave the flag, blew his whistle in- 
stead. The harassed missionary ex- 
plained her predicament, and the 
knot of Hindu gentlemen crowded 
around and showed. signs of con- 
sternation. The little man fumbled 
in the folds of cloth around his 
waist, and produced a ticket. He 
pressed it into her hand, and asked 
for hers. Instantly howls of protest 
rose on every side. , The little man 
hushed them, and a crowd collected. 
The station master came running to 
see what was the matter. The little 
man explained and motioned to the 
coolie to put the luggage of the new 
occupant in the coach, and take his 
out. 

“You see,” he said to her, “I did 
not want to travel first class, but my 
friends bought this accommodation 
without telling me. I am delighted 
to make the exchange. I am going 
to Lahore, and you are going to La- 
hore, so it is all right.” He grinned 
frightfully, and handed her into the 
coach. (I am not sure at this late 
date that these were the exact words, 
but they are, as nearly as I can re- 
member them.) 

Too dazed to make any protest 
the missionary accepted the situa- 
tion, and the toothless one led the 
way chuckling, to the rear of the 
train, utterly indifferent to the fur- 
ious protests of his friends, while 
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the crowd shouted and laughed, and 
the station master pleaded frantical- 
ly that he must start the train. 

It pulled out, and my friend tried 
to collect her scattered wits. She 
saw nothing more of her strange 
friend until the train stopped at 
Jhansi the next day. A great con- 
course of people thronged the plat- 
form. They were mostly Hindus, 
but there were Mohammedans, too, 
and some of them carried garlands 
made of orange, marigolds, and jas- 
mine. They were ‘in a state of high 
excitement, and ran along the train 
looking into the coaches and jabber- 
ing in the tongue that she was to 
learn later, but did not know yet. 
They came to her coach, and looked 
in and seemed surprised to find only 
an Englishwoman there. Shouting 
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and gesticulating they rushed along 
to the rear of the train, and then 
their shouts redoubled. They had 
found what they were looking for. 
Presently they came surging back 
to a small platform erected in the 
open ground beyond the station, and 
in their midst, almost hidden under 
the mass of flower necklaces, walked 
the little man who had exchanged 
tickets with her. He spoke to the 
throng briefly, and then they es- 
corted him back to his place in the 
train. The missionary questioned a 
ticket collector who passed her win- 
dow. He flung a look of anger and 
contempt at the vanishing figure. 

“That is Gandhi,” he said sharply, 
“he ought to be in jail.” 

Gandhi was jailed later, but that 
is another story. 


UNDERSTANDING 


By CristeLt HAsTINGs 


HAVE the mountains—you, the sea— 
Mine are these aisles of trees! 
You have horizons, limitless— 
Ah, how I envy you these. 


I know the song of orioles— 

You know the cry of gulls! 

My neighbors live within four walls 
While yours sail by in hulls. 


But this I know—through the starry haze 

My mountains and your sea 

Are the same deep blue, and the wind that fills 
Your sails at last finds me! 








THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITIES * 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


HE principle of nationalities, 
though no new thing even then, 
came into its own at the close of the 
last war or rather in its closing 
stages. It found favor on the one 
hand with subject peoples who saw 
in it a means of achieving independ- 
ence, on the other with the belliger- 
ents who saw in it a means of at- 
taining their war aims. Aiming at 
the disintegration of Russia and 
seeking allies or tools in Eastern 
Europe, Germany aided and abetted 
the peoples who were hoping, or 
might be induced to hope, to throw 
off the Russian yoke. Aiming at the 
disintegration of Austria and of 
Turkey, the Allies favored the au- 
tonomy of various peoples that had 
been subject to those Empires. Thus 
autonomist movements were encour- 
aged by the Central Powers in Rus- 
sian Poland, Finland, the other 
Baltic States, and Ukraine. While 
among the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Croats, Slovenes, in Armenia, Ara- 
bia, Irak, Syria, autonomist move- 
ments were fostered by the Allies. 
Long before the end of the war, 
as early as January, 1917, President 
Wilson in a message dated the 
twenty-second of that month pro- 
claimed the principle that every 
people should be left free to deter- 


1 Eprror’s Note: The old adage of the “real- 
ists,” “In time of peace prepare for war,” 
would become outmoded if the converse 
proposition were attended to, “In time of war 
prepare for peace.” Whether peace comes soon 
or late it will catch us at a disadvantage unless 
we determine now the principles upon which 
the world is to be rehabilitated. The follow- 
ing article presents those principles as far as 
restoration of the rights of nations is con- 
cerned. With these principles in mind and a 
fair measure of intellectual and political 
honesty in their application, it is possible to 
re-create a cosmos from the existing chaos. 





mine its own form of rule and its 
own self-development without being 
hindered, threatened, or terrorized, 
the small peoples no less than the 
great and more powerful. This 
principle, which came to be known 
as self-determination, is little else 
than a “democratic” way of for- 
mulating the principle of nationali- 
ties. This statement of principle is 
not repeated in the President’s fa- 
mous Fourteen Points of January, 
1918. But at the Paris Conference 
he fought hard to have it carried 
into practice. And in point of fact 
the map of Europe was to a large 
extent redrawn according to nation- 
alities.2 Only in Russia were the 
nascent or would-be nationalities 
and autonomies—Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, Turkestan, and the rest— 
crushed under the Bolshevik totali- 
tarianism. For a time at least the 
languages and such elements of the 
local culture as did not conflict with 
Marxian ideology were left to the 
“republics” incorporated in the 
Soviet system. But all attempts at 
autonomous movements have been 
dealt with by the Cheka, the Ogpu, 
and their successors. It would 
seem that these movements are 
merely in abeyance or have been 
driven under ground. It is doubt- 
ful which, if any, of them represent 
the struggle of a real distinctive 
people for independence and state- 
hood. 

The Allies have been accused not 
merely of adopting and applying the 


2A point sometimes forgotten or deliberately 
passed over by critics of Versailles. 

8 See articles by Lancelot Lawton in The 
Tablet. (London), Nov. 26, 1938, and following 
weeks. The writer is editor of the periodical 
Contemporary Russia. 
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principle of nationalities for purely 
political ends, but of applying it 
wherever it suited themselves and 
not elsewhere. There is truth in 
both charges, which, of course, ap- 
ply equally to the Central Powers.‘ 
But they have, I think, been exag- 
gerated. There was surely an ele- 
ment of idealism in President Wil- 
son’s advocacy of the principle, for 
his country had nothing to gain by 
the freeing of subject peoples in 
Europe. His ideas, moreover, would 
seem in certain instances to have 
prevailed against the covetousness 
of some of his colleagues. At all 
events the peoples who would seem 
to have had an undoubted claim to 
nationhood were actually freed, with 
one conspicuous exception—Ireland. 
Advocates of the Central Powers 
would at once reply—“But what of 
the Germans in Bohemia, the Hun- 
garians in Slovakia?” They might 
not at the moment add “and the 
Austrians in the Italian Trentino.” 
We shall presently see whether this 
has anything to do with the prin- 
ciple of nationalities. 

It is time for us to inquire what 
precisely is the meaning and the 
scope of this principle. 

It has been formulated in various 
ways. President Wilson as we have 
seen committed himself in his Four- 
teen Points to no general formula. 
He contented himself with advocat- 
ing “the free autonomous develop- 
ments of peoples.” The “formulae” 
beloved of politicians are dexterous- 
ly worded compromises rather than 
general principles. Theorists, as dis- 
tinct from politicians, have put for- 
ward various formulations of this 
principle. Here are some of them: 

“The principle of nationality as- 


4 Not only in the way already indicated but 
in their efforts to turn the Flemish language 
movement in Belgium into a political separat-- 
ist movement. 
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serts that the unity of sentiment 
which we call the national spirit is 
the only sound basis for the organ- 


75 


ization of the State. 

“A nationality is a human group 
whose members for ethnic or mere- 
ly historical reasons, wish to live 
under the same laws, form one State 
whether small or large matters lit- 
tle; and it is today [1915] a prin- 
ciple admitted among civilized na- 
tions that this common will, when 
it has been persistently asserted, 
has a right to be respected, in fact 


-that it is the only solid foundation 


of States.” ¢ 

This statement of the principle 
seems to me insufficiently precise. 
Does it really not matter, for in- 
stance, whether the group in ques- 
tion is large or small? Are no eco- 
nomic factors, for instance, to be 
taken into consideration? Nor the 
rights of a State in which this group 
may happen to be embedded? 

Littré expresses the principle 
thus: “The principle of nationali- 
ties is the principle according to 
which certain sections of the human 
race tend to form themselves into 
a single political organization.” * 
This, besides introducing the am- 
biguous word “race,” is little better 
than a formulation of what has 
come to be known as irredentism. 

Again the principle has been ex- 
pressed in this way: “Every distinct 
nationality should be as an undivid- 
ed whole, politically autonomous.” 

5 Ramsay Muir: National Self-Government. 

6“Une nationalité est un groupe humain 
dont les membres, pour des raisons ethniques 
ou simplement historiques, veulent vivre sous 
les memes lois, former un méme Etat, petit ou 
grand, il n’importe; et c’est aujourd’hui (1915) 
un principe parmi les nations civilisées que 
cette volonté commune, quand elle s'est affer- 
mie avec persévérance, a droit au respect, 
qu'elle est méme le seul fondement solide des 
Etats” (Durkheim). 

7 “Le principe des nationalités est le prin- 
cipe d’aprés lequel les portions d’une race 


d’hommes tendent 4 se constituer en un seul 
corps politique.” 
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This I consider inacceptable because 
of the vagueness of the term “na- 
tionality” and because the clause “as 
an undivided whole” renders ap- 
plication frequently impossible. 
What for instance could be done 
about the groups of Saxons or other 
Germans in Transylvania and 
Ukraine? or in Brazil? Or about the 
groups of Slavs in Saxony? And how 
would Macedonia be arranged? 
The most considerable work on 
the subject, M. René Johannet’s Le 
Principe des Nationalités, when it 
comes to defining the principle, does 
not appear to me very helpful. Deal- 
ing in Book IV. ch. 2, with the mean- 
ing (la signification historico-idéolo- 
gique) of the principle, he sets down 
as his conclusion the following 
(This passage is almost untranslat- 
able. I can only render it approxi- 
mately): “Modern nationality de- 
pends on the Roman Christian or- 


ganization of the family and of the 


dynasty. Ideologically speaking, 
the principle of nationalities which 
is apparently an application of the 
consideration of racial origins to the 
process of balance or equilibrium, is 
propagated by a policy of imperial- 
istic expansion and rivalry.” * 

This formula could not, I fear, be 
so much as understood by one who 
had not read the thirty-three pages 
of exposition that lead up to it. But 
having read them can one accept it 
or accepting it be content? Not the 
present writer at all events. Indeed 
it appears to me that the book, de- 
spite the excellent material it con- 
tains, is vitiated by a false concept 
of the principle and also by a too 
exclusively anti-German outlook. It 

8 La nationalité moderne dépend de l’organi- 
sation romano-chrétienne de la famille et de la 
dynastie. Idéologiquement, le principe nation- 
alitaire, qui apparait comme une application 
de la méditation des origines au procédé de 


Véquilibre, est propagé par une politique de 
croissance et de rivalité impérialistes.” 
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is written, moreover, in a spirit of 
disillusionment that verges on 
cynicism. 

Is it, then, impossible to hit upon 
an acceptable formula? I do not 
think so. In fact I think the prin- 
ciple may be expressed in a formula 
in terms at once more concise and 
more precise, namely thus: Nation- 
hood demands Statehood. By na- 
tionhood I understand the fact of 
being a nation in the sense in which 
I have defined that word in my pre- 
ceding article (“Concerning Nation- 
ality,” Feb., 1941). By “demands” 
I mean that the fact of nationhood 
involves a natural exigency which, 
if no other and higher rights stand 
in the way, becomes a right to state- 
hood, by which again I mean nation- 
al self-government and sovereignty, 
whether in isolation or within some 
wider framework.* 

But how is such a principle, sup- 
posing it be admitted, to be applied? 
In the first place each case must, of 
course, be taken on its merits. Sup- 
pose an ethnic or historic group X. 
It must be determined: Whether X 
genuinely claims to be a nation in 
the full sense and aspires to be an 
autonomous State; whether the 
claim to nationhood is justified his- 
torically, geographically, and by the 
signs that usually denote distinct 
nationality. 

To be more specific: Has it a more 
or less well-defined territory which 
it has occupied since, say, the be- 
ginning of the modern period? Has 
it a culture of its own expressed in 
political and social institutions and 
organizations, in science and the 
arts, trade and industry, literature, 
and possibly in a distinctive lan- 
guage? Is the will to independence 

9 At least that of international society. The 
absolute and unlimited sovereignty of states 


is a principle incompatible with any interna- 
tional society and even with international law. 
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common to the various sections, so- 
cial classes, and ethnic. elements 
within its boundaries? *° 

Besides these requirements which 
will, I think, be accepted as reason- 
able, certain economic considera- 
tions must be taken into account be- 
fore the autonomy of a given section 
of population becomes practical 
politics. The French in their Syrian 
mandate were faced with this prob- 
lem of nationalist movements and 
ended by dividing their mandate 
into several distinct States. The 
problem in Palestine is different and 
is even more complicated. 

So far the principle of nationali- 
ties has been merely stated. We 
must now inquire whether it can be 
justified and if so on what grounds. 
The question has already been in 
large part answered in the article on 
the function of nationality. We have 
seen that the nation plays a very 
important réle in human life and 
society. The question now is not 
only whether statehood is the na- 
tural complement to nationhood but 
whether the fact of nationhood gives 
to a people the right to statehood. 

We have seen in the preceding 
article (Feb., 1941) that the child 
born into a certain national milieu 
has a right to his cultural heritage. 
If that be so, may it not be said that 
a given people, heirs of a particular 
culture (language, traditions, ways 
and customs, religion) has a right 
to preserve and foster that culture? 
Such a heritage ought to be as dear 
to them as is a man’s personality to 
him. In actual fact it sometimes 


comes to pass that a people allows 

10 Examples of the contrary are the attempt- 
ed formation of a state in 1917-18 by the Bal- 
tie Barons in Courland and the “nationalist” 
agitation in certain countries carried on by 
groups aided financially and otherwise by an 
outside power. 

11 This principle is clearly and ably ex- 


pounded by Mr. John Eppstein in The Catholic. 


Tradition of the Law of Nations. pp. 350 sqq. 
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its birthright to slip away from it, 
allows its national personality to 
fade away and be absorbed into 
some other people. This may be be- 
cause that other people possesses a 
higher or at all events more vigor- 
ous culture. And in that case there 
is little lost. Historically the re- 
verse process has often taken place. 
The culture of a defeated people has 
conquered its conquerors. Thus 
Greece gave her culture if not her 
language to Rome. The Teutonic 
Franks were absorbed by the Gallo- 
Roman culture. The Norsemen be- 
came Normans, adopted the French 
language and assimilated some of 
the French culture. Ireland assimi- 
lated successive waves of Danish, 
Norman, Welsh, Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, and even Cromwellian invaders. 

But when a people clings to its 
distinctive culture through weal and 
woe, when that culture is ever 
threatened by a dominant nation or 
state, so that the subject people 
comes to feel that the only hope of 
saving all that makes it a nation is 
to achieve its independence, set up 
a state of its own, and guide its own 
destinies, in other words when it 
reaches the full stature of nation- 
hood, then surely it has a clear right 
to statehood. For without the power 
to watch over its own development 
and guide its own destinies, it is 
morally impossible for it, especially 
when a dominant state is hostile, to 
attain the end of the nation which 
is precisely the development of per- 
sonality, national as well as individ- 
ual. Examples are not far to seek— 
the all but total disappearance of 
Czech language and culture at one 
period under Austrian rule, the pro- 
gressive denationalization of Ireland 
under English rule. 

Now this right, supposing it to be 
admitted, is not absolute, overriding 
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all other rights, but relative, and 
that in at least two respects. It is 
relative as regards the individual 
and consequently as regards all the 
individuals composing a nation, for 
the individual can attain his end 
here and hereafter even when de- 
prived of his cultural heritage, as 
witness the child of emigrant par- 
ents in the country of their adop- 
tion. For the Christian there are 
higher goods even than those of na- 
tionality. It is relative also as re- 
gards the dominant nation which 
may have prescriptive rights or 
whose rights to the preservation of 
its own national existence would be 
jeopardized by the complete break- 
ing away of the subject people. In 
practice this will rarely be so, if my 
definition of the nation be correct. 
For a state which has incorporated 
into itself the territory of a real na- 
tion will for the most part have done 
this wrongfully, and by disgorging 
its ill-gotten acquisitions will suffer 
no serious loss, nay rather may.gain 
by ridding itself of a fertile cause of 
strife. 

But, if the body of population in 
question, though it possess certain 
elements of distinctive nationality, 
has no valid claims to nationhood, 
i. e., is not “a large body of popula- 
tion living together in a common 
territory,” but is only a compara- 
tively minor group more or less scat- 
tered or embedded in the territory 
of some well-established nation,’ 
such rights as I have claimed for a 
nation do not arise. They could not 
in reality be maintained. “In actu- 
al fact,” writes Mr. John Eppstein, 
“the consequences of the migration, 
dispersal, and compenetration of 
races and of their economic needs 
have sufficiently demonstrated to all 


12 The people of English or Scottish origin 
in the northern counties of Ireland, the 
Sudetens in Bohemia, etc. 
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but the fanatics of self-determina- 
tion the impossibility of a world 
divided into States each consisting 
exclusively of a homogeneous na- 
tion.” ** Examples in point are 
Macedonia, Palestine, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Transylvania. India is, no 
doubt, another example, for it would 
surely be impossible to confer sep- 
arate statehood on every ethnic 
group in that vast jumble of races 
and languages. 

Nevertheless the ideal remains the 
nation-state, for the political bene- 
fits conferred by the organized State 
and the cultural benefits conferred 
by the nation are complementary 
and it is at the least highly desir- 
able that the two should work in 
harmony. On the other hand a re- 
calcitrant and rebellious nation held 
down by force is a canker in the 
body politic, a source of weakness 
and of danger. History might well 
have taught dominant states that 
nations are hard to suppress, still 
harder to kill. 

“Remember, nations never die: 
defeated and humiliated they groan 
beneath the yoke imposed upon 
them, handing on from generation 
to generation a tragic heritage of 
hatred and revenge. 

The writer of that sentence was 
not an enthusiastic nationalist but 


Pope Benedict XV.** 

13 Eppstein, op. cit. p. 352. In Ch. XIV. pp. 
379 sqq. of his book he studies the special 
problem of national minorities, which I do 
not propose to deal with expressly here. 
Suffice it to say at the moment that a minority 
must be expected to accept and make the best 
of its geographical and historical position. 

14In an allocution delivered on the 28th of 
July, 1915 (La Patrie et la Paix. p. 83). Cf. 
the following from a French Professor, M. Th. 
Ruyssen, writing before the end of the last 
war: “The nationalities will come out of the 
tempest stronger, because the spirit of nation- 
alism among all the other forces, like wealth, 
political institutions, and even states, which 
fade away and perish is the one force that 
does not die.” (In a pamphlet The Problems 
of Nationality, published by the American 
Association for International Conciliation, Sep- 
tember, 1917.) 
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And so when Bernard Joseph in 
a recent and valuable work on Na- 
tionality: Its Nature and Problems, 
writes: “I have long held that the 
only satisfactory and enduring basis 
of society is the complete recogni- 
tion of the principle of nationality,” 
we find ourselves in agreement, pro- 
vided that the principle be under- 
stood in the sense which we have 
given to it. 


In the course of the foregoing 
article I pointed out with Mr. Epp- 
stein “the impossibility of a world 
divided into states each consisting 
exclusively of a homogeneous na- 
tion.” In point of fact no existing 
modern nation is racially homogene- 
ous. All include racial elements of 


different origin from that of the pre- 
vailing nationality. In Southeastern 
Europe racial commingling is par- 
ticularly marked. This may be made 
clearer by means of statistics. I 


take them from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (13th ed., 1926). They 
therefore refer to Europe as settled 
by the Treaties of Versailles, etc. 

Jugo-Slavia, besides its main pop- 
ulation-elements of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, contained 472,400 
Magyars, 518,000 Germans, 441,500 
Albanians, 229,000 Rumanians. 

Rumania included 1,650,000 Mag- 
yars, 804,000 Germans, 1,100,000 
Ukrainians, 793,000 Ruthenes, 770,- 
000 Jews, 230,000 Turks and Tar- 
tars, and 579,000 people of such di- 
verse origin that they can only be 
listed as “Various.” Of course the 
loss of Bessarabia has considerably 
altered the racial composition of 
Rumania. 
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Czecho-Slovakia contained 3,123,- 
000 Germans, 745,000 Magyars, 461,- 
000 Ruthenes, and so on. Greece 
included 486,700 Rumanians, and 
large numbers of Turks, Albanians, 
and miscellaneous Slavs. Even the 
reduced Austria retained a quarter 
of a million Czechs, 117,000 Yugo- 
Slavs, and 88,500 Hungarians. While 
on the other hand the reduced Hun- 
gary kept half a million Germans, 
and a considerable number of Slavs. 
It is surely obvious that to make 
Southeastern Europe into a series of 
states each containing a single na- 
tionality would be a task passing the 
wit of man. ‘ 

Those who desire fuller informa- 
tion will find it in the article “Minor- 
ities” from which I have quoted the 
above figures, and in, among others, 
the following works: 

The Frontiers of Language and 
Nationality in Europe by Leon Dom- 
inian, an excellent work containing 
a great profusion of maps and dia- 
grams, and Living Space, the Story 
of Southeastern Europe, by Stoyan 
Pribichevich. This writer sums up 
the situation in Southeastern 
Europe by saying that in an area of 
400,000 square miles seventy mil- 
lion people of no fewer than nine- 
teen races and nationalities live 
more or less mixed up. After 1919 
President Wilson said to an Irish- 
American deputation that when he 
uttered his words about self-deter- 
mination he was “not aware that so 
many nations existed as are coming 
to us every day.” And by 1920 Sec- 
retary Lansing had come to the con- 
clusion that “self-determination is 
a word filled with dynamite.” 





MEALS—AND MEMORIES 


By ELIzABETH JORDAN 


M* first memory of the agreeable 
experience of dining out dates 
back to my childhood, when from 
the tender age of five onward I ac- 
companied my grandfather in his 
drives around the region of his stock 
farm in Wisconsin. My home was 
in Milwaukee, ten miles away, but 
I was a frequent and honored guest 
at the farm, visiting it, according 
to my father’s version, twelve times 
a year and staying a month every 
time. 

My visits were not quite so numer- 
ous and prolonged as this, but there 
is no question that I made them very 
often, and that I was over-indulged 


and thoroughly spoiled during every 
visit. The high-lights of the experi- 
ence were those daily drives with 
my grandfather, in his buggy and 
behind his pet horse, which was a 
gay creature given to sudden rear- 
ings and posings as if for equestrian 


statues. At that time my grand- 
father must have been in his early 
fifties. To me, of course, he seemed 
a hundred years old, yet strangely 
full of life and laughter for one so 
venerable. Our drives took in the 
length and breadth of the farm—a 
good-sized one—a visit to “The Cor- 
ners,” a settlement several miles 
away, and an inevitable and pro- 
longed stop at “The Tavern”—a 
rambling, low-browed structure 
which was at once the post-office, 
the region’s best hotel, and the cen- 
ter of the community’s social life. 
The proprietor of The Tavern 
was a Frenchman, much older than 
my grandfather, but with an equal- 


ly winning way with children. He 
knew exactly what to say to a little 
girl, and how to say it; and he had 
an ingratiating habit of bringing me 
into the prolonged conversations he 
and my grandfather held concern- 
ing world affairs. 

These talks, after my grandfather 
had obtained his letters at the post- 
office and bought his supplies at the 
grocery, were held in the dining 
room of The Tavern, on a wide set- 
tle before a huge base burner that 
always held a comforting fire on 
cool days. The dining room was 
large, dim, and marvelously 
“homey.” Over the mantel hung a 
portrait of a beautiful lady, gor- 
geously dressed and with a ravish- 
ing smile, whose name, I was told, 
was Josephine. On the wall oppo- 
site her hung a gallant, stern-faced 
military figure, with a hand thrust 
into the breast of his coat. He, I 
learned, was Josephine’s husband, 
and his name was Napoleon. Both, 
I soon realized, were very dear to 
our host, who discussed their do- 
mestic life most intimately and as if 
it had been an affair of yesterday. 
He was especially concerned over 
one tragedy in it—which, he ex- 
plained to me, was that they had 
never had a little boy. I asked 
anxiously if a little girl would not 
have done as well, and he assured 
me that while, in any other home, a 
little girl would be the light and 
music of the ménage, there had been 
very special reasons why Napoleon 
and Josephine had needed a little 
boy. His deep regret over this lack 
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then extended to me, and the old 
Frenchman would laugh delighted- 
ly. 
“Behold how triste the little cab- 
bage becomes,” he would cry to my 
grandfather. “Already she sees and 
understands it all.” I didn’t, but I 
was deeply flattered by his atten- 
tions, and by his constant reference 
to me of the large problems upon 
which he and my grandfather occa- 
sionally disagreed. I soberly solved 
them all, and he would shout with 
laughter. 

“See how simple it is,” he would 
say to my grandfather. “Like 
Marie Antoinette, this one has a 
remedy for everything!” And the 
two men-would smile down at me, 
sitting very small and straight and 
well-behaved between them, and 
feeling much more grown-up than I 
have ever felt since. 

Down the center of the dining 


room stood a long table that would 


seat about eighteen guests. A large 
hanging lamp swung from the ceil- 
ing, between the two vine-covered 
front windows, and a tall and very 
ornate French lamp stood on the 
table defusing a gentle glow over 
dishes and diners. The light left 
our faces in shadow and peopled 
the dark corners of the room with 
odd but friendly figures. My biggest 
moment came when the dining room 
door was thrown open and the other 
guests in The Tavern were permit- 
ted to enter and gather around the 
table for their noon-day or early 
evening meal. I was placed at the 
host’s right; and I am quite certain 
that none of the table talk I have 
since listened to in all parts of the 
world has interested me so intense- 
ly as the talk that bubbled around 
me there. 


For the host of the old Tavern. 


was a host indeed. Within a few 
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years of that time he and his inn had 
achieved a wide reputation for 
charm and general excellence; but 
already he knew his worth, and his 
laws were like those of the Medes 
and Persians. He must know some- 
thing of those who came to his Tav- 
ern. If they were strangers, they 
must bring letters to him from his 
better-known patrons. Travelers 
must always notify him in advance 
that they were coming, and they 
must be punctual to the moment for 
the meal they had ordered. Other- 
wise, what the old man knew to be 
a perfect meal might be ruined by 
the delay. Any guest who ordered a 
meal or a room and failed to appear 
at the appointed time was never ad- 
mitted to the Tavern again, unless 
he was a favored patron with an ex- 
cellent excuse for his non-arrival. 
All these regulations being met, and 
the sixteen or eighteen guests seated 
at the long table, the banquet was 
served as if to honored and intimate 
friends. I am justified in saying 
that no meal I have since eaten in 
any part of the world was an im- 
provement on it. 

The Tavern was the central fea- 
ture of the large farm connected 
with it. Our host’s French wife did 
the cooking, and her daughters aid- 
ed her and served the meals. The 
couple’s grown sons worked the 
farm. Everything served on that 
table was raised on that farm—the 
chickens, the beef, the lamb, the 
vegetables, the fruit; and everything 
was cooked as only a French chef 
could prepare it. There was soup, 
of course, and there were delicate 
broilers, and vegetables fresh from 
the garden, and an inspirational 
salad, and home-made French 
pastry at the end—frequently with 
fresh black cherries and cream as a 
center. I remember especially the 
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unsalted butter, which we never had 
at home, and the long crusty loaves 
of French bread, from which pieces 
were broken off instead of being cut. 
But what I most vividly recall were 
the soft lights and the talk and the 
gay laughter, in which the French 
daughters joined as they served the 
meal, and the shadows in the cor- 
ners of the dim room, and the re- 
splendent figures of Napoleon and 
Josephine looking down on us from 
the walls. 

In my Milwaukee home, and even 
at the farm, my elders, especially 
the feminine ones, had fixed ideas 
about what infants of five or six 
should eat, and my meals were 
rather monotonous. There were no 
such restrictions at The Tavern. 
Neither my grandfather nor our host 
ever referred to milk and baked po- 
tatoes and simple puddings as fit- 
ting food for the young. I ate 
straight through The Tavern menu, 
and no doubt the two conspirators 
were cheered in their recklessness 
by the fact that not once, in those 
many visits, did I suffer the slightest 
subsequent inconvenience from this 
indulgence. 

I went away to school, and after 
that to New York, and eventually 
all over the world; and my mental 
picture of the old inn grew dim. But 
its cuisine remained in the back of 
my mind in later years, as the test 
of a good meal; and whenever I have 
come unexpectedly upon homeyness 
and charm and good food in some 
out-of-the-way place, the picture of 
the Tavern and of the two cronies 
who made me so happy there has 
swung before me. 


One expects well-planned and 
well-cooked meals in leading hotels 
of the world, and in great houses. 
It is not of such meals and places 
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that I am writing. When the illus- 
trious Frederick, of Paris, specially 
prepared his world-famous “pressed 
duck” on my table, and then stood 
back beamingly to watch my face 
light up as I ate it, I was not nearly 
as: much thrilled as I let him think 
I was. Nor did the stately food of 
Voisin’s greatly interest me, or even 
the amazing dinner once planned 
for me by a French bon vivant at 
Foyot’s—where the best food in all 
Paris is served. All I remember 
about Voisin’s indeed, is that they 
scorned to put the prices of their 
food on their menu, that the cost of 
the dinner was beyond all reason, 
and that I never went there again. 
One looks for culinary perfection in 
such resorts and often, though not 
always, one finds it. But when it is 
found in a hole in the ground in 
some far corner of the world, or in 
a ramshackle farm miles from any- 
where, one is impressed. It is such 
rare episodes as these that I have 
in mind. 

Thus, far up in Newfoundland, 
two fellow travelers and I once 
stopped for luncheon at one of the 
dreariest buildings I have ever en- 
tered. It was, in effect, an unpaint- 
ed, oblong wooden box, stark against 
a glowering background of stormy 
sea and sky. We had been told to 
order our meal in advance and to 
have our credentials with us. There- 
fore, after eight hours of driving in 
the open air, we approached the inn 
with high hopes. But with the first 
glance at its aloof desolation, all 
optimism left us. 

“Overdone ham and eggs will be 
the best we can look for,” I predicted 
as we crossed the oilclothed floor of 
the narrow hall and entered a tomb- 
like “parlor.” Here, two photograph 
albums lay on a pine center table, 
sternly hemmed in by six cane- 
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seated chairs. The floor covering 
was also a peculiarly repellent oil- 
cloth; but the forbidding room was 
immaculate and we took heart from 
that. 

We three, and our driver, were 
the only guests. The driver lingered 
modestly somewhere outside. A 
gaunt, weather-beaten English wo- 
man—the only human being we saw 


around the place during our two-, 


hour visit—pushed up the lowered 
green shades of the parlor windows, 
remotely promised us prompt ser- 
vice, and left us. 

Ten minutes later she came back 
and escorted us into the dining 
room, whose sole furnishings were 
a table in the center of the room, a 
smaller table in a corner, and eight 
pine chairs. The floor here was bare. 
Three places were set at one end of 
the table, with three thick white 
plates, three cups and saucers, three 
steel knives and forks. At the cor- 
ner table our driver sat, looking as 
depressed as we felt. But there was 
a delicious odor in the air, and im- 
mediately our hostess brought in 
three small plates of brook trout, 
cooked and browned to perfection, 
with a sauce that Marguery himself 
could not have excelled. We ate the 
course in a dream, with new peas 
and tiny new potatoes. Then there 
were broiled young chickens and a 
perfect green salad with an ideal 
dressing; and for dessert we were 
given wild strawberries with Devon- 
shire clotted cream. The coffee 
served with the meal was among 
the best I have ever drunk. 

Our hostess unbent a little under 
our fervid tributes, and the distant 
face of our driver lit the room like a 
rising moon. At the end of the meal 
I asked the amount of the bill. 

“Two dollars,” the hostess said. 


I gave her a ten-dollar bank note,. 
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and after a long absence from the 
room she returned and laid eight 
one dollar bills before me. I pushed 
six of them back to her. 

“I am paying for all four meals,” 
I explained. “The driver’s, too, of 
course.” 

“That’s right,” she said, looking 
surprised. “Fifty cents each for four 
dinners is two dollars.” 

For an instant I was stunned. 
Then I addressed her as woman to 
woman. 

“Now, see here,” I protested, “you 
can’t possibly give a traveler this 
sort of meal for only fifty cents. 
Anywhere else it would cost two dol- 
lars, at the least. In justice to your- 
self—” 

“But you don’t understand,” the 
woman interrupted. “I raise every- 
thing I have served you right here. 
The brook trout came from the 
stream that runs past my door. I 
have a little poultry yard, and the 
vegetables grow in my own garden. 
The wild strawberries I picked in 
my woods this morning. I have a 
cow, and I am a Devonshire woman, 
so clotted cream is one of my spe- 
cialties.” 

I finally persuaded her to let me 
add a dollar for service to the cost 
of the luncheon. That was all she 
would do. Two days later, however, 
I met her in the leading shop in St. 
Johns. She was standing at a coun- 
ter, and yards and yards of flam- 
boyant calico lay before her, for 
which she was paying with a dash- 
ing air. But if ever a great chef 
was wasted it is that woman in her 
desolate setting. 


She has a twin in my memory— 
a little woman in Drivesteuen, Nor- 
way, a tiny center set in a cup of the 
earth, with towering mountains 
closing in all around it, allowing it 
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only a few hours of daylight during 
the twenty-four. This woman 
cooked for my companion and me 
a meal as perfect in its way as that 
served by our Newfoundland host- 
ess. It ran from soup, chicken, vege- 
tables, and salad, to a blazing crépe 
Suzette. She added a bottle of excel- 
lent wine, and asked for the ban- 
quet the equivalent of sixty cents 
from each of us. She would not even 
accept an extra crown for service. 
She had, however, vastly admired 
and repeatedly spoken of an inex- 
pensive necklace I was wearing— 
one of those glass bead things that 
look so much more valuable than 
they are. I took it off and presented 
it to her—and I can still see the 
radiance of her plain little face as 
she put it on. 

Later, that same year, I had an 
unforgettable meal in Sicily. It con- 
sisted simply of a small round 
crusty brown loaf, hot from an out- 
door brick over, a basket of ripe 
figs, a small bottle of white wine, 
and a soft Sicilian cheese. I ate it in 
the open, overlooking the dream- 
like beauty of Palermo Bay, and it 
seemed a banquet fit for the gods. 
It cost me a dollar and a half. Was 
I not an American, and therefore 
beyond doubt fabulously rich? The 
waiter who served it lingered near 
me while I lunched, pleased but 
puzzled by my appreciation. He had 
a little English and produced it all. 
This was a simple meal, he ex- 
plained—the sort, indeed, that he 
himself ate every day. If he were 
a rich American, he added, he would 
eat other things. He described with 
emotion the other things he would 
eat if he were rich. They included 
roasted young pig, much ice cream, 
and French toast made with ten 
eggs. A Russian he once served had 
ordered and devoured this last dish, 
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and ever since the waiter had won- 
dered how it tasted. He asked how 
much I had paid for my passage to 
Europe, and was stunned by my re- 
ply. 
“All that for pleasure,” he gasped. 
“Just for pleasure!” 

He was very young. He was bare- 
footed, and quite the most beauti- 
ful masculine creature I had looked 


.upon for years. I answered fully 


every question he asked me. When 
I gave him his tip he seized my 
hand and kissed it emotionally. We 
were, for the moment, two hearts 
that beat as one. I shall never for- 
get him. I never saw his like again, 
but the meal was almost, though 
not quite, equaled in an old garden 
in Algeria, where the light of a full 
moon fell on the most perfect melon 
I have ever eaten, and a French 
military band in the distance played 
a gay march while I devoured my 
first plovers’ eggs and a chicken 
curry that was a culinary poem. I 
don’t know how the plovers’ eggs 
happened to be there, but the Eng- 
lish woman who was my hostess 
seemed able to get anything any- 
where. She had warned me that I 
would have “nothing to eat”; so 
here, too, the element of surprise 
was added to the excellence of the 
food. She was a modest creature, 
and her note was criticism of her 
own possessions. 

“My cook could make a good meal 
out of my hat, though,” she finally 
admitted, while I was praising the 
curry. Then, reverting to her type, 
she added meditatively, “My plovers’ 
egg tastes as if it had been part of 
my hat!” Mine had not tasted that 
way, but remembering the hat I 
shuddered. 

I have had a few similarly happy 
surprises in my own land. Not one 
of these European chefs offered me 
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anything that tasted better than the 
food of a hostess on a lonely Michi- 
gan farm, who took in my friends 
and myself one evening when our 
automobile suddenly gave up the 
ghost in the road near her front 
door. It was harvest time, and she 
and her large household were just 
sitting down to supper in the 
kitchen. We gladly accepted her 
invitation to share the meal and to 
spend the night. 

“We take in travelers sometimes, 
if we like their looks,” she artlessly 
explained. 

We joined the supper party and 
were given places at the table with 
the family and the farm men. The 
kitchen was big and fairly cool, the 
cook stove being in the connecting 
shed. A great yellow dish of Indian 
pudding occupied the place of honor 
in the center of the table, flanked by 
two bowls of cottage cheese, two 


huge pitchers of fresh milk, several 
platters of hot raised biscuits and 
ginger bread, and half a dozen 
glasses of freshly made crabapple 
jelly. Beside each plate was an enor- 
mous baked apple, bursting with its 


own richness. Hot tea was served 
at one end of the table, and the big 
water glasses were repeatedly filled 
with fresh milk at the other end. 
The cooking of every dish was 
amazingly good. 

“We get up pretty early in the 
morning,” our hostess explained, as 
she escorted us to our bedrooms, 
“but you ladies can sleep late.” 

“What time would you like to 
have us come down to breakfast?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, not much before six,” the 
hostess said cheerfully. “I guess 
you both need a long rest!” 

We were up before five, owing to 


the noises in the stables and barn-. 


yard, which made more sleep im- 
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possible. We had been given a de- 
licious supper the evening before, 
an excellent room and bed, and a 
capital breakfast. I asked her how 
much we owed for all these bless- 
ings. The woman hesitated. 

“Would a dollar a piece be too 
much?” she asked timidly. We fin- 
ally persuaded her to take double 
that amount. She did this only on 
the understanding that without fur- 
ther charge her husband would 
drive us to the nearest town and 
bring back a man to repair and de- 
liver our halting automobile. 


There is another American rural 
visit I would like to record. This 
was at a seaside settlement on the 
south shore of Massachusetts. Six 
of us were motoring together when 
we struck a thick fog and a cold 
driving rain. It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon. We had pressed 
on, hoping to reach a favorite road- 
house for luncheon. Now we had 
to stop and take shelter in a tiny 
Cape Cod cottage, surrounded by a 
white picket fence. One of its shin- 
ing windows held a sign crudely 
printed: “CLAM CHOWDER.” 

The cottage proved to be the home 
of a childless old couple—the wo- 
man small, round and smiling, the 
man big, broad and taciturn. He 
wore high boots and a sou’-wester 
when we saw him first, and in one 
hand he held the big pail of clams 
he had just brought in from the 
shore. We were very hungry. We 
ordered clam chowder and “any- 
thing else” our hostess could sup- 
ply. In half an hour she led us into 
the kitchen, where a huge pot of 
chowder sent up its mute invitation. 
It was a perfect chowder, rich and 
creamy. With it she served a plat- 
ter of bacon and eggs, a plate of very 
hot and light soda biscuits, molds 
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of fresh quince jelly, a huge pot of 
delicious coffee, and a deep-dish ap- 
ple pie. The cooking was up to the 
best New England traditions, and 
the quantity served was very gener- 
ous. Not a scrap of the banquet re- 
mained when we rose from the table. 
Here, too, the price was fifty cents 
a person, but we had no trouble in 
persuading our hostess, a business- 
like little woman, that the meal for 
six was well worth six dollars. 

On several of these occasions I 
reminisced to the little group with 
me about the old Wisconsin Tavern. 
I had not revisited it since my child- 
hood, though I had passed it on the 
two sad occasions of my grand- 
father’s and my father’s funerals. 
On the first day the rain was falling 
heavily. All the shops in the settle- 
ment had been closed as a tribute to 
the old settler who had been so 
loved, and the saturated flags in 
front of the Tavern dripped mourn- 
fully at half mast. On the day of 
my father’s burial, in the same pic- 
turesque country cemetery, I saw 
the same desolate picture against 
the background of a northeast bliz- 
zard. Also, there is a blurred mem- 
ory of the faces of the old French- 
man’s sons and daughters in the 
circle around the open grave. Then 
I returned to my work in the east, 
and the memory of The Tavern 
grew dim again, like a slow fadeout 
on the silver screen. 


In the summers I usually went 
abroad, still leaning, in my travels, 
to out-of-the-way places. 

On one summer jaunt I visited a 
fair near Middleburg, up in Zeeland, 
where the housewives of the whole 
region had vied with one another 
in the preparation of Holland’s fa- 
vorite cakes. My two traveling com- 
panions and I were young at the 
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time, and reckless. We went from 
booth to booth, sampling every kind 
of cake at every booth. There were 
dozens and dozens of them, which 
may explain the fact that my mem- 
ories of that Dutch fair are not as 
rosy as they might be. Yet it was 
in a remote Dutch Inn that I first 
learned the charm of Russian eggs 
—i.e., hard boiled eggs stuffed with 
caviar, buried in a mold of tomato 
jelly, and served with Russian 
dressing. Later I sampled and ac- 
quired qa strong taste for another 
Russian dish called Bimi. This con- 
sisted of very light hot wheat-cakes, 
spread with melted butter, followed 
by a thick layer of chopped hard- 
boiled eggs and caviar, and finished 
off with a dish of sour cream. The 
concoction sounds alarming, but is 
delicious when properly prepared. 
There are those who omit the sour 
cream. ‘ 

Memories of a coaching trip in 
Brittany are linked with unpleasant 
recollections of the sour bread the 
Bretons love, and which is found in 
every true Breton Inn. The rural 
Breton idea of a good meal called for 
eight or nine courses—any courses, 
the sole requirement being that each 
course was served separately. Quite 
frequently one course consisted 
solely of radishes, presented with 
much ceremony; and it was not un- 
usual to have a meal include three 
or four fish courses, none very good 
except the lobsters. 


During my five visits to Spain I 
have subsisted largely on boiled eggs 
and fruit. In the large cities there 
the cooking in the leading hotels 
was French and very good. Away 
from the centers, however, and even 
in such tourist-ridden spots as Gra- 
nada and Toledo, one fixed one’s 
thoughts on higher things when one 
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ate, and it was-very hard to do. 
Everything was cooked in oil and 
the oil was rarely of high quality. 
Fruits that could not be peeled had 
to be avoided in Spain. So did salads, 
for water was precious and neither 
fruits nor salads were sufficiently 
rinsed. Out-of-the-way Italy, like 
Spain, was greatly addicted to do- 
ing her cooking in oil, and of course 
her national spaghetti and macaroni 
were on every menu in the smaller 
towns. In late years a number of 
factories for the manufacture of to- 
mato sauce have been established in 
Italy, and this delicacy has become 
so popular that during my latest 
visit, five years ago, every dish of 
spaghetti and macaroni offered me 
was smothered in it. 

Of meals in the Balkans it is bet- 
ter not to speak at all, and I am 
tempted to treat meals served in 
rural Norway with the same cold 
reserve. I still shudder when I re- 
call Norwegian suppers consisting 
largely of sardines, optimistically 
and repeatedly served in their open 
tin can. The only good cook I found 
in Norway, aside from the French 
chefs of the leading hotels, was the 
little woman in Drievsteuen, and I 
still wonder what strange chance 
put her there. 

In memory I also shudder over 
the inevitable “chicken and ham” 
served in Ireland—both always 
boiled, both as inseparable as the 
Siamese twins, and both almost in- 
variably tasteless. Scotch food ir- 
ritated me, and it is only courteous 
to pass over England’s cooking— 
which, outside of the big hotels, is 
at least as bad as our worst Amer- 
ican cooking—and nothing can be 
worse than that. How the English 
can eat as they do, and the sort of 
food they do, five times a day, and 
survive beyond middle age, is a 
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problem that has puzzled me for 
many years. 

In Germany I liked the beer, the 
brown bread, and the “Wienner 
Schnitzel’”’—although I have cut out 
the latter delicacy in my years of 
discretion. Otherwise I found Ger- 
man fare monotonous, and the ubi- 


-quitous white sauce nauseating. 


Belgian rural food is pretty good, 
for most Belgians follow the French 
culinary school. So do the Aus- 
trians, and their characteristic 
Vienna pastry at its best is as good 
as any pastry made by the French. 
Germany used to have special rules 
against fresh bread and the like, 
but her solicitude does not guard 
her citizens in other diet. She is 
still the largest and most incessant 
consumer of veal in the modern 
world. 


Not long ago, after a twenty-five 
year interval, I went back to my na- 
tive state for a short visit. My hos- 
pitable old friends dined and wined 
me, and I had some marvelous Ger- 
man and American meals in Mil- 
waukee. One evening a gay party 
drove me out of town to have supper 
at what was described as “a famous 
old road house.” The party was a 
light-hearted and amusing one, and 
I paid little attention to the roads 
we were traveling. Neither did I 
closely observe the Inn itself when 
we reached it. Dinner had been or- 
dered in advance, and almost imme- 
diately we entered the dining-room. 
Once inside it, the atmosphere of 
the past came to greet me, to enfold 
me, to embrace me. 

There was the familiar long table 
with its high French lamp. There 
was the hanging lamp between the 
ivy-covered windows. There was 
the big base burner in the corner. 
There, smiling down upon me, was 
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the radiant Josephine. There, aus- 
tere and deathlessly military, was 
Napoleon. There, too, were fresh- 
faced young girls bustling about the 
table—grand-daughters of my orig- 
inal host, I learned later. 

“The best dinner in the northwest 
is served in this place,” the fellow 
guest at my right said contentedly, 
as he unfolded his napkin. “This 
has been a famous tavern for fifty 
years, with the same French family 
running it.” 

I hardly heard him. I.could not 
speak to him or to anyone else. 
Breathlessly I was taking in the 
familiar atmosphere of the old 
room. Nothing was changed, yet 
everything was changed. The two 
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old cronies—my gracious host and 
my debonair grandfather—were not 
there. For many years both had 
been in their graves. 

What else, who else, was there I 
did not see. For a few moments, 
indeed, I saw nothing at all, though 
I turned my eyes toward Josephine’s 
portrait and looked steadily up at 
it. Laughter and talk went on 
around me, and when I could speak 
again I took my part in it. My host 
did not suspect that night, I am 
sure, that he and his friends were 
only shadows in the big room. The 
real guests were two wonderful old 
men and a little girl—sitting be- 
tween them, very still, very solemn- 
eyed, and very deeply moved. 


EVENING AT THE POND 


By EpitH Tatum 


SECRET spring has fed this cloistered pond 
And made of it a tavern, cool and still 

Where many creatures feed, or quench their thirst 
Then in the pines’ green shadow, rest at will. 
When twilight casts its spell upon the place, 
After the burnished sun hides in the west, 
Some eerie magic cloaks the quiet scene 
And shows its homely beauty at its best. 
The frogs, with varying voices speak their song; 
From distant woodlands mourns a plaintive dove. 
Belated swallows dip and drink, then soar 
On happy wings into the blue above. 


I sit and watch quaint figures, line on line, 
Reflected clearly in the water’s face, 

Of cows and Negro children as they go 

Up to their small cabin’s warm embrace. 

A mother-figure waits outside the door, 

Echoes of her calling voice seek heaven’s dome. 
A cock crows wistfully, an old hound barks, 
Heralding the coming night and peace of home. 





TO LIE OR NOT TO LIE 


By Austin J. App 


HAT seems to be spreading over 
the whole land like an old- 
fashioned rash of measles is this 
thing called the white lie. Perhaps 
it has always been a lusty eczema 
and has but lately got a new and lily 
name. That could very well be. 
Nowadays a man, for example, may 
be “feeling good,” or “tight,” or 
“slightly under the weather,” or a 
little “tipsy,” but never under any 
circumstances “drunk.” So perhaps 
the same thing has happened to ly- 
ing. It is now a very smart and 
fashionable thing, it is just a sort of 
white vest in a black evening suit, 
it is merely a White Lie! 

At any rate it flourishes and is en- 
couraged everywhere. It is supposed 
to be a needed and welcome oil upon 
the troublous waters of social and 
business intercourse. Does a sales- 
man come to your office and want 
to sell you the Dimple Child Month- 
ly? Yes. And it’s such a grand 
magazine and for such a worthy 
cause! So worthy in fact that you 
already subscribe to the Dimple— 
what is it quickly—oh, yes, the 
Dimple Child Monthly. You are sor- 
ry, of course, that you can’t sub- 
scribe twice! 

Does the phone ring at two and 
does Mamma suspect it is Mrs: Ful- 
gerson inviting her to take some 
tickets for the Cradle Benefit? Yes. 
“Annie, go answer the phone and if 
it’s Mrs. Fulgerson, tell her I’ve gone 
downtown to do some shopping.” 
“Did you tell her? Yes? That’s 
good.” Then in a tone of self-jus- 
tification, “After all, I do intend to 
go shopping a little later.” 


‘And there is that boy calling Mary 
again! The first time she merely 
told him she was busy, the second 
time a girl friend just came over 
and she was busy again, the third 
time mother obligingly answered 
the phone and said she was out. 
But what to say this time? “Mother, 
do answer the phone again, please, 
and if it’s that Hank, tell him I’m 
in bed with a cold and won’t be out 
for a week.” 

So it goes on ad infinitum. All 
done for the good of society, to save 
feelings or something. Here this 
poor fellow.has already wasted four 
nickles and will probably waste at 
least two more, all on the bold gam- 
ble that possibly, faintly but still 
possibly, Mary was telling the truth, 
poor child, and would like to see 
him if he once called her at the op- 
portune time! 

Even the theologians would not 
help Hank very much. They say 
certain phrases don’t mean what 
they say and everybody knows that 
they don’t; therefore, Hank 
shouldn’t complain. “. ... there 
can be no ‘locutio contra mentem’,” 
that is, no lie, “in using phrases 
which have a generally understood 
meaning, such, for instance as ‘not 
at home,’ ‘not guilty,’ etc. . . . or to 
express ‘one’s pleasure’ in accepting 
a troublesome invitation,” says one 
writer long ago in The American Ec- 
clesiastical Review (August, 1898). 

But it is to be doubted whether 
these phrases really have such a 
generally understood meaning to 
mean what they don’t say. When 
a servant answers with a “Not at 
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home” the sickly hope still remains 
in the mind of the inquirer that it 
is possibly the truth. Precisely 
therein lies its usefulness. What, 
for example, would happen should 
you accept an unwelcome invitation 
“with pleasure,” if it were generally 
understood to mean “I accept with 
much distaste?” 

The saints, I am afraid, have not 
been so complacent about the mat- 
ter. There is an anecdote told of 
the child saint, Guy de Fontgalland. 
He is charged with a delicate sense 
of honor! One day he heard his 
good mother instruct the maid to 
ward off a caller by saying she was 
not at home. “Oh, mamma,” said 
the saintly boy, “why tell two lies 
together, your own and the maid’s? 
Myself I’d rather have a toothache 
than say a thing that isn’t true!” 
Goodness, if all people could become 
like this boy, I should directly take 
up a course in dentistry! Inciden- 


tally, Guy apparently didn’t know 
the delicate and dainty appellation, 


“white lie.” He just called it lie. 
That wouldn’t be so bad, if only we 
weren’t reminded of that old saying, 
namely, that out of the mouths of 
children ye shall have the truth! 

All this is not to say that the lie, 
even the white lie, is easy to avoid 
and is but deliberate depravity on 
the part of the speaker. Robert 
Louis Stevenson rightly says: 
“Among sayings that have a cur- 
rency in spite of being wholly false 
upon the face of them . . . one of 
the grossest and broadest conveys 
the monstrous proposition that it is 
easy to tell the truth and hard to tell 
a lie. I wish heartily it were.” 

So do I. The story is told that 
someone in the presence of Lincoln 
remarked that an honest man is the 
noblest work of God. Lincoln is said 
to have answered dryly, “That’s 
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why He made so few of them.” For 
my part, should I see a modern 
Diogenes coming along with a lan- 
tern looking for an honest man, I 
would gladly avoid a showdown and 
meekly hide behind a tree till he had 
passed! 

I'remember very well my first fall 
from grace. I had been making some 
diagrams upon a bucket of lard and 
then smoothing it off again. Unex- 
pectedly my mother came upon me 
and asked if I had touched the lard. 
After one look at her stern coun- 
tenance ‘und without any previous 
education in the art, I forthwith and 
firmly said, “No.” But this one did 
not prove useful at all, as I distinct- 
ly remember. She even wounded 
my self-respect by calling me a lit- 
tle coward. It is the first and only 
unadulterated lie I can remember. 
Ever since, I have been convinced 
that the lie is a tremendously easy 
thing but a very precarious and 
doubtfully useful one. 

My reading and observation have 
generally confirmed me in this little 
puritanism, but not always. I still 
remember poor Tom Sawyer, who 
never got so surely in trouble as 
when he told the truth! And lately 
I learned of an instance when 
George S. Kaufman, Broadway’s 
most successful playwright, plunged 
apparently unwisely into the truth. 
He was once sitting by himself in a 
New York theater reviewing the play 
when a friend noticed him, greeted 
him, and asked, “Do you mind if I 
sit with you?” Here clearly had 
arisen an occasion when society 
prescribes a “No,” lie or no lie! But 
Kaufman said, “Yes.” Here was a 
truthful answer in a thousand. The 
reward? An enemy for years! 

There have been a few other in- 
stances which seemed to prove that 
honesty is the best policy—for get- 
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ting into trouble! Or for making 
trouble! Sometime ago I was star- 
tled by the title of a play called 
Nothing but the Truth. In it the 
hero very temerariously announced 
that he could get along without tell- 
ing a single lie, not even a white lie. 
The attitude of this otherwise pious 
audience, including some salting of 
good priests and holy nuns, was a 
revelation! Unanimously a feeling 
rippled from face to face that he 
was proposing the impossible. 
When the hero allowed himself to 
be inveigled into a bet to speak noth- 
ing but the truth, not forever and a 
day, but for a mere twenty-four 
hours, every member in the audi- 
ence bet ten to one that the poor 
devil would have to lose — that 
honesty even for twenty-four hours 
was a virtual impossibility. Well, 
the trouble the poor fellow got into 
was uproarious! What can you ex- 
pect when a man’s sweetheart in- 
sists on buying hats (and every man 
knows that most hats are ugly!) 
and insists equally on asking him 
every time, “What do you think of 
my new hat? Don’t you think it’s 
lovely?” 

The poor hero seemed on the 
point of losing friends, job, sweet- 
heart and everything—but, to the 
great astonishment of the audience, 
‘he did not lose the bet! It seemed 
to strike them as a mosquito bite 
that the truth should actually be 
possible for the vast span of twenty- 
four hours. I was elated. I thought 
that at last an author had struck a 
real blow for the perfect truth! But 
alas, the next minute the hero took 
the girl in his arms and vowed that 
never again as long as he lived would 
he make it his business to tell “noth- 
ing but the truth!” It was positive- 
ly demoralizing to see the glow of 


relief that shone through the audi- - 
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ence! Everyone seemed to say in a 
mighty unison, “See, I told you so. 
You can’t tell the truth like that and 
get away with it!” 

Yet “for all that and all that” and 
everything to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the older I get the more I 
feel that even these socially distin- 
guished white lies, these innocent 
little charity prevarications, merely 
put an apple into the mouth while 
they take paradise from under your 
feet. I retain an ugly suspicion that 
it is still the father of lies who coins 
them—and passes them off as bad 
change! 

Literature offers several pathetic 
instances in which a whole deep 
tragedy can really be traced to a 
little charity lie, to a very white lie 
indeed. I am not referring to Mac- 
beth’s pathetic awakening after the 
equivocations of the witches had led 
him to murder and ruin, and his 
pitiful cry, 


“I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the 
fiend . 

That lies like truth.” 


The witches did not tell white lies 
—they told him deliberate equivoca- 
tions intended to ruin him—and 
they did! I refer to lies so innocent 
looking that the authors themselves 
did not advert to them or make us 
realize that they really furthered the 
tragedy. 

Who has not sighed over the ill 
fate of the brave Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, the romantic, hero with the 
great nose? Everybody bemoans 
his unfortunate love for Roxane, yet 
he has really only himself to blame. 
If he had not lied to Roxane, he 
would have had her love and saved 
himself and her years of misery. 
Cyrano had written Christian de 
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Neuvillette’s love letters to Roxane. 
Only on the strength of these she 
reciprocated Christian’s love, and 
Cyrano knew it. Let us grant that 
the honor that covered this decep- 
tion was noble, that even his fur- 
thering it by continuing to write 
Christian’s letters to her was noble. 
But now Christian dies on the bat- 
tlefield.. Roxane turns to Cyrano 
and asks directly if it isn’t true that 
Christian had revealed his own 
great soul in writing those marvel- 
ous letters to her. Here Cyrano was 
faced squarely with the dilemma: a 
white lie or the truth! The lie, as 
usual, looked like the kind thing to 
do—it would spare Roxane bitter 
disillusionment, it would save for 
her a dream lover! And Cyrano 
“dropped” to the occasion and said 
firmly, Yes, your Christian wrote 
those letters. 

It took him until his deathbed, 
nearly fourteen years later, to learn 
that the real charity would have 
been the truth. After Cyrano had 
told that lie, Roxane cloistered her- 
self and sorrowed for her departed 
dream lover. Cyrano fell into the 
way of calling upon Roxane and 
reading what she believed was 
Christian’s last letter to her. When 
one day, wounded, he comes to her 
late in the day and reads the letter 
although it is dark, a wave of under- 
standing suddenly surges through 
Roxane. An old woman now, she 
realizes that it was Cyrano who had 
actually written. those letters, that 
it was Cyrano whom she really loved 
all along. Cyrano realizes it, too. 
But too late. He dies. A great love 
and two lives had been wasted be- 
cause a hero in a moment of crisis 
put more faith in the father of lies 
than in the spirit of truth. It was 
just a little white lie gone wrong! 

Shakespeare’s soul-harrowing 


Othello is intended as a tragedy 
carved by the deliberate lies and 
equivocations of Iago. His lies whip 
the naive Othello into the fury of 
jealousy that murdered the sweet 
and pure Desdemona. Yet, strange 
irony, all the deliberate treachery 
of Iago’s lies had not been able to 
hurtle the lovers into catastrophe 
had not the chaste Desdemona, like 
Cyrano de Bergerac, told a lie, a 
kindly, well-meant lie. Iago had 
been making insinuations about a 
handkerchief Othello had _ given 
Desdembdna as his first gift. She had 
lost it and Iago had come into its 
possession. Yet when Othello asked 
her whether the handkerchief he 
had given her as a love token is lost, 
she is unwilling to wound his feel- 
ings and sinks into a lie. “It is not 
lost,” she says. When she could not 
produce it, all of Iago’s lies seemed 
like truths to Othello and the lovers 
are engulfed in tragedy. One little 
plain truth in place of one little 
white lie would have defeated the 
villain and saved the lovers. 

In Ibsen’s Doll’s House, too, it is 
really Nora’s well-meant lies which 
precipitate the tragedy. ~ In none of 
these plays do the authors as much 
as notice these blemishes in their 
heroes and heroines. Like so many 
of us, they haven’t yet come to re- 
gard the white lie as a blemish and 
most certainly not as a dangerous 
thing. But even without the authors’ 
intention, the little devil finds its 
way unerringly to ultimate tragedy. 

One can’t help suspecting that 
this little imp which supposedly 


throws sweet oil upon social inter- - 


course, clandestinely turns it to 
vinegar. Robert O. Benchley has 
told how it adds to the “pleasures” 
of week-ending. When you ask your 
host what time breakfast is, he 
promptly says, “Oh, any old time,” 
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though he knows it’s at eight-thirty. 
By nine o’clock you are desperately 
hungry in your room, eavesdropping 
for some sign of approaching break- 
fast to know when to get up. In the 
meanwhile your host has already 
sneaked into the kitchen for an 
orange juice, and his wife makes 
remarks about some person’s having 
sleeping-sickness. When you finally 
catch him at your door, he says, 
“Why are you getting up so early? 
I thought I told you to sleep late.” 
And you say, “I hope I haven’t kept 
you both waiting for your break- 
fast.” Whereupon he lies again. A 
whole chain of mutual inconven- 
iences, all oiled by that assertedly 
necessary little white lie. 

You have had a very pleasant 
evening visiting and according to a 
correct intuition you say, “Well, I 
better be going.” You are greeted 
with a sickly chorus of, “Oh, it’s 
early yet. Why, the evening has 
only just begun. Stay a while.” And 
you bow and spend another uneasy 
hour, when you’d rather be home, 
and suspect that your hosts possibly 
wish you were. Once I visited a 
friend who, when I said, “I’d better 
be going,” replied, “Yes, I guess it 
is getting late.” At first he and his 
answer struck me like a cyclone, but 
he has become a refreshing breeze 
to me now and I visit him often— 
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for when he says I’m welcome I 
know Iam. And where I’m not wel- 
come I don’t want to be and I’d 
rather know. 

To say that the truth doesn’t work 
suggests Chesterton’s retort to the 
statement that. Christianity had 
failed. “It has never been tried,” 
he said. Thomas Mann quotes the 
great Goethe as saying, “I prefer the 
harmful truth to the useful error. A 
harmful truth is useful, because it 
can be harmful for but a moment 
and then leads to other truths which 
must be ever more and more useful; 
whereas a useful error is harmful, 
because it can be useful for but a 
moment and leads to other errors” 
which are more and more harmful.” 
Nor can one forget Montaigne’s dic- 
tum that a man who lies is brave 
toward God but a coward toward 
men—he would rather slap God 
with a lie than man with a truth. 

But for all that I suppose most of 
us will go on mustering up an “Oh, 
it’s early yet. Stay awhile!” long 
after we have yawned to be alone. 
Gelett Burgess can probably say as 
confidently in 1947 what he said in 
1937, “With men, a lie is a last re- 
sort. With women, it’s a First Aid.” 
Even so, that about the men sounds 
rather optimistic. But then we don’t 
know Mr. Burgess’s definition of 
“last resort!” 








BELLOC’S WARNING 


By Hersir Lone 


EFORE World War II., Hilaire 

Belloc toured the Maginot Line 
from the Swiss border to the North 
Sea. He then frowned and shook 
his head. 

“The Hun will return,” he said, 
prophetically. 

He pointed out, too, that the static 
defense line would not suffice to 
hold back Attila on wheels. 

At present Belloc is an old, and 
all but broken man. The fall of 
France has greatly aged him, and 
he finds little comfort in the age- 
old reflection that no man is a 
prophet in his own time. None the 
less his philosophy grows mellow; 
and in the nocturne of Hitlerian ter- 
ror, Belloc and the searchlight of 
his incandescent wisdom plays un- 
derstandingly on the underlying 
causes of Old World woes. Long be- 
fore the event of the present global 
war, Belloc sagely predicted that 
the disruption of Christian unity, 
the neo-nationalism of Europe 
would usher in chaos and catas- 
trophe. 

Belloc’s philosophy is dynamic. 
Never has it been of the tight and 
transient variety such as is usually 
found within the covers of a book. 
The Belloc wisdom projects itself 
into admonitions with such persua- 
sive power and conviction as si- 
multaneously make it an intimate 
part of world consciousness. To 
that he owes his repute as a prophet, 
for philosophy projected with the 
T.N.T. of unassailable conviction be- 
comes prophecy. Not the two-penny 
species of the soap-box Demos- 


thenes, the soothsayers, florid poli- 
ticians and hungry gymnosophists, 
but rather the healthy and cogent 
philosophy of a man whose soul can 
be heard sighing behind the bedlam 
and babel of his day. 

The jewel of his philosophy has 
many facets. Anti- capitalist be- 
cause he sees in that evil the ele- 
phantiasis of human happiness. 
He is almost violently antipathetic 
toward the Reformation. He is an- 
ti-feminist, after the school of G. 
K. Chesterton. Identical with the 
medieval school, his philosophy col- 
ors his viewpoint in the bulk of his 
hundred and one published volumes 


and gives him the identity of a 
stanch and two-fisted controversial- 
ist, a propagandist, if you will, who 
would turn the clock back to the 


Middle Ages. In Lions and Lambs, 
an anoymous volume of criticism, 
Belloc is characterized as a literary 
poseur whose life, labor and 
thought- process is devoted to in- 
dulging the novelty of his pose. 

Superficial and facile criticism! 
It has no fundamental basis. De- 
structive, unmerited, it fails alto- 
gether to interpret the real Belloc. 
His sincerity is unquestionable— 
shining above lesser contempo- 
raries, a star toward which man 
gropes to victory and salvation. 

It is an axiom that false and un- 
worthy criticism of a great writer 
proceeds, usually, from superficial 
reading of his work. So volumi- 
nously has Belloc written and with 
such unheard-of versatility, not to 
say profundity, touching on every- 
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thing under the moon and stars, 
that those who would find the gold 
of his philosophy must search and 
explore, prospecting, so to say, the 
long and impressive sierras of his 
life work. Three or four years in- 
tensive reading of Belloc would be 
required of a critic who would speak 
eruditely, or with any pretense of 
knowledge concerning Hilaire Bel- 
loc. 

To comprehend his medievalism 
read, yea, examine his treasure of 
light: Europe and the Faith. An 
anything but cursory perusal of 
this fine book turns skeptics into 
believers, for therein succinctly set 
forth, many of his prejudices, 
hatreds and ironies become an un- 
derstandable philosophy. 

Go to Belloc’s historical works to 
comprehend completely his attitude 
toward the Reformation, which he 
views as the abortion of divine love, 
the leprosy that ulcerated Europe’s 
soul and, perhaps fatally, delayed 
the coming of the aesthetic Para- 
clete, the Renaissance. Belloc sees 
the Reformation as the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing that sullied the Old 
World, tangled the simplicity of life, 
disturbed the continental calm and 
all but devoured the human soul. 

The Middle Ages were his ideal. 
Mother Church preserved Roman 
culture, civilized the barbarians, 
unified and reformed Europe, 
plowed up by Napoleon and burned 
to its roots by the Munich paper- 
hanger. The Reformation under- 
mined the calm unity of Europe 
and Christendom, and paved the 
way for Attila’s wheels. 

Is Belloc a pessimistic philoso- 
pher? Hardly. The only gloom and 
resentment in his make-up springs 
from an altruistic spirit, a set of 
superfine sensibilities severely 
jarred by that elaborate material- 
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ism in which war inevitably takes 
root. This factor, rather than an 
attempt to strike a novel and pro- 
vocative pose, is the basis for most 
of his philosophy. He is first, last 
and always an ardent Catholic— 
a contemporary Thomas Aquinas, 
proud of his Faith and Christian 
heritage, boldly professing it, val- 
orously defending it, preaching it 
in a calm and mighty voice from the 
roofs of the world. 

European civilization developed 
from the Roman, which was per- 
meated by Catholicism, especially at 
the time of its so-called decline. 
Belloc says: 


“The material decline of the Em- 
pire is not correlative with, nor 
parallel to, the growth of the Catho- 
lic Church; it is the counterpart of 
that growth. You have been told 
‘Christianity’ (a word, by the way, 
quite unhistorical) crept into Rome 
as she declined, and hastened that 
decline. That is bad history. Rather 
accept this phrase and retain it: 
‘The Faith is that which Rome ac- 
cepted in her maturity; nor was the 
Faith the cause of her decline, but 
rather the conservator of all that 
could be conserved.’ ” 


True, it was this Christian force 
permeating stable Roman institu- 
tions that kept civilization from de- 
generating into absolute barbarism. 
This spark, smoldering during the 
“Dark Ages,” lit the lamp of learn- 
ing and later flamed, warming the 


Crusades into life, and inspired 
Gothic architecture which spread 
all the glory of its masonry through 
England, the Germanies and France. 

During those “Dark Ages” —a 
period of intense military activity— 
Christendom was besieged on all 
flanks. The frontiers, inhabited by 
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half-civilized barbarians, yielded 
easily, lacking the Roman genius for 
organization. Barbarians swarmed 
into Gaul, the center of Christen- 
dom, and reduced it to a battle- 
ground. In the long war between 
the Crescent and the Cross, there 
was impressed upon the Church a 
certain military and righteous char- 
acter, and, ever since, the Church 
has had that crusading spirit and 
quality of a soldier. God knows we 
need it now. 

Those ages of intense military 
activity developed that force in 
Gaul, so often mentioned in Belloc’s 
writing, particularly in his biogra- 
phies. This strange new force was 
crystallized by the Norman race, 
which Belloc calls “a sudden phe- 
nomenon, this new thing—French 
in speech and habit and disposition 
of body. . . . It possessed these char- 
acteristics —a great love of exact 


order, an alert military temper and 
a passion for reality that made its 
building, even of ships (though it 
was not in the main seafaring) ex- 


cellent, and of churches and of 
castles the most solid of its time.” 
This force, weakened somewhat 
by decadence following the Middle 
Ages, and almost lost during the 
disaster known otherwise as the 
“Reformation,” rose again during 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
The resurrection of this force made 
possible the success of the French 
Revolution, for it traveled through 
every strata of French society. And 
Paris, as in feudal times, became the 
crux of the movement, and there- 
fore the chief factor in its success. 
The Faith saved France, and shall 
save France again. No wonder 
Hilaire Belloc, with his well docu- 
mented convictions concerning this 
salvation, defends this Good Sa- 
maritan, the Faith, and no wonder 
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he instills his convictions into 
prophecies concerning what has 
been and what may be again. 

Belloc’s. sincerity, the veracity of 
his philosophy, withstands the test 
of time. It has the unimpeachable 
integrity of tradition and history. 
The gentle and sensitive fingers of 
his mind rest philosophically on the 
pulse of mankind marching to de- 
fense factory and into the dark 
world of battle. Belloc offers the 
mystic panacea of Faith. A bon 
vivant, he is withal tolerant, his 
patience is Job-like because he is 
sincere. He loves truth as the artist 
and poet love beauty. To him the 
beautiful is the true, and the true 
is the beautiful. He is an ardent 
Catholic because therein, as in some 
golden chalice he finds union of 
beauty and truth. 

He has an instinctive sympathy 
for the plight of the. masses, and 
an almost bitter contempt for “those 
who move in comfort above the 
souls which they have beneath them 
for a pavement, the rich and the 
privileged.” He was anti-Prussian 
before the first world war as before 
the second because the Prussian 
“‘will to Power” would, he knew, en- 
gulf the world. He advocated twenty 
years ago a return to the distribu- 
tive state (widely distributed prop- 
erty) believing as he does that this 
system will save man from the 
servitude which industrialism has 
prepared for him. There is no doubt 
that England has progressively 
adopted this system, and there is 
every promise that it will prevail 
after the war. 

Those who take an insular oppo- 
sition to his philosophy have not 
read him thoroughly, nor read him 
with interpretative intelligence. His 
work is not as polemical as it is 
made out to be. It concerns for the 
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most part those people for whom 
the Faith was milk and wine, the 
bread and honey, the life of both the 
people and the times in which they 
moved. 

Belloc was born too late; he be- 
longs to the time of Charlemagne, 
to the Crusades. For the spirit that 
enlivened them runs fast and rich in 
his blood. That was the time of 
Faith. And it is no wonder that 
Belloc holds for everything inimical 
to that ideal age, a blasting con- 
tempt. And yet that is but one side 
of the man. “When he speaks, the 
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beatitudes have a way of creeping 
out.” 

He is a yearner for real and im- 
mediate Utopias—some valley in the 
moon of everlasting peace. And, 
like all men with something of the 
Messias about them he would like 
to remold human nature. He would 
like to calm the “giant agony of the 
world,” and free it from nationalism 
and materialism, from paganism 
and cupidity, and thereby rescue 
an unprecedented culture from the 
disastrous and periodic whirligig of 
war. 


THE SOURCE OF POWER 
(To an elderly lady at prayer) 


By Georce W. P. JoHNSON 


H® solemn eyes mask power—no sparkle gleams 


Beneath those wrinkled lids. 


(They scintillate 


Who touch and go.) Her steady, pondered dreams 
Envision deeds beyond the mundane great. 


Eroding care has limned her cheeks and brow 
As have enlivening joy and sportive smiles— 
But peace, that tranquil artist, deftly now 
Softens the telltale lines with artful wiles. 


Serene she kneels despite her shoulders bent 


With burdened years. 


Sporadic fingers form 


Her mute but cogent lay—embodiment— 
Of all she dreams and is, her constant norm— 


For gnarled, rheumatic, yet deliberately 
They tell the worn, familiar beads—her rosary. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


IX these days Youth Movements 
are being planned all over the 
world. ... But there can be no Youth 
Movement unless there are youths 
to move. .. . Certain dangerous folk 
advocate measures which would 
spoil family life and rob the home 
of its chief purpose and joy. They 
advertise deadly contrivances which 
prevent boys and girls from coming 
into the world to gladden the 
hearths of our country and to add 
to the strength of the nation. A 
brave and sturdy race is not bred 
by mechanical devices, but by a 
sound healthy family life. . . . The 
best Youth Movement, the best edu- 
cation of youth, is that which nat- 
urally takes place in the family 
where there are plenty of brothers 


and sisters. 
—ArTHUR CARDINAL HINSLEY, as quoted in 
the Catholic Herald (London), May ist. 


Never was there such need for 
intelligent and informed debate on 


public affairs. People are looking 
to editorials, radio commentators 
and newspaper columnists for the 
discussion of public affairs that they 
ought to get from Congress. Not the 
newspaper columnists but Senators 
and Representatives should be de- 
veloping and leading the thinking of 
the country at this time. Since we 
have no Webster-Hayne debates, 
people want to know what Dorothy 
Thompson and Walter Lippmann 
think. Our problems were never so 
worthy of earnest thought and dis- 
cussion. The people are hungry for 
it—so hungry that they sit up nights 
at the radio and pore over their 
newspapers eager to soak up what 


they can from those speakers and 
writers in whom they have confi- 
dence. Never has Congress had such 
a chance to make itself a great na- 
tional forum of discussion. Our 
supreme debating forum should be 
Congress—not Town Hall of the 
Air. 

—Raymdnpb Crapper, in New York World- 
Telegram, May 16th. 


The War Department says our 
need for man power is so great that 
women must be used for non-com- 
batant service both by the army and 
the navy. Civilians can only accept 
the verdict, but a good many of us 
are a bit sick over the current re- 
ports that among the' first to enlist 
in the WAAC are mothers of young 
and adolescent children. . . . What 
way of life are we fighting for—the 
American way or the Russian way? 
The Communistic ideal puts the 
state before everything else. The 
family unit is subservient to it, and 
home atmosphere and parental care 
are not regarded as necessary to the 
rearing of children. The infant be- 
longs to the state instead of the 
parents. Is this the sort of New Or- 
der toward which we are tending? 
The casual manner in which we 
treat our parental responsibility al- 
most convinces me that it is... . 
Why fight so hard in defense of the 
American home when women aren’t 
willing to stay in and look after it? 
... The future of the U. S. A. de- 
pends more upon the women who 
wear aprons than upon those who 
wear uniforms. 


—Mrs. Water Ferauson, 
World-Telegram, May 28th. 


in New York 
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Under pretense of an empty shib- 
boleth, this keeping up of “morale,” 
Hollywood is grabbing itself mil- 
lions of dollars worth of publicity 
on the sacrifice of men going to die 
for their country. And if the im- 
mortal souls of these men be 
wrecked in the process, who wor- 
ries about that? ... Voices, strong, 
fearless voices, have been raised 
amidst the night and tyranny of 
Nazi Germany. Clear, resounding 
voices have been heard in belea- 
guered England. But America has 
no voice to testify to the truth of 
the spirit. America has only the 
fretful voice of Protestantism, cry- 
ing for more wars. America has 
only the subtle consenting silence of 


the Catholic church. 
—Tidings (Los Angeles), May 8th. 


The keynote of our wartime activ- 
ity in the Catholic college of liberal 
arts should be to keep stable the 
content of the arts program, but to 
step up the pace and the serious 
thoroughness of our teaching to be 
in keeping with the grim serious- 
ness of the times. It is this which 
we are qualified to do; we are not 
qualified as teachers of technicians. 

.. The formation of minds of broad 
view, with a high sense of conti- 
nuity with the past, is our tradi- 
tional undertaking. It is that kind 
of mentality which must be main- 
tained and strengthened, both to 
preserve the fine things for which 
America has ever stood, and to build 
a lasting peace on the firm basis of 


a sound philosophy of humanity. 

—Juuivs W. Haun, D.D. Address at the 
meeting of the Midwest Unit, College and Uni- 
versity Department, N. C. E. A., Chicago, 
March 24th. 


It seems pretty clear that the 
radio networks have been operated 


primarily in the service of the ad-- 


vertisers rather than in the interest 


of the public. . . . The advertiser de- 
termines not only what the people 
of the country shall listen to but 
also —in accordance with his own 
market problems and at variance, 
frequently, with the public interest 
—precisely what sections of the 
country are going to be permitted to 
hear a specific broadcast. ... If a 
program is sufficiently popular to 
interest the entire nation the entire 
nation should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. One section 
should not be deprived of such op- 
portunity solely because it displays 
insufficient interest in the beverage 
or household remedy advertised by 
the sponsor. 
—Bernarp B. Smirn, in Harper’s, June. 


Materialistic theory in one form 
or another was perhaps never more 
in evidence and never more influen- 
tial than it is today. .. . Materialism 
has, I believe, never had a more 
powerful instrument of propaganda 
than present-day materialistic psy- 
chology. . . . Since psychologists are 
found in all the universities, col- 
leges, teacher - training schools, and 
many high schools, and many of 
them teach that there is no such re- 
ality as mind, soul, or effective pur- 
pose, they are in a position to incul- 
cate this belief far and wide among 
all the people. The most zealous 
missionary for any cause could not 
ask for a more powerful means of 
propagating his faith. 


—Witt1iAaM Lowe Bryan, Wars of Families 
of Minds (Yale University Press). 


Why does it make for national 
unity to release Earl Browder and 
to deport Harry Bridges? Surely, 
the argument that Browder may be 
a Communist because he is an 
American citizen but that Bridges 
may not be a Communist because he 
is an alien Australian is specious. 
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. .. The release of Browder was to 
have been put over as an act of na- 
tional unity, which it was not and 
which nobody accepted as anything 
but politics. It did not go down 
with the country. It proved to be 
particularly unpopular in the Mid- 
dle West and the South. Politicians 
were getting ready to use it in the 
congressional campaign. The very 
phrase “national unity” in this con- 
nection looked like somebody’s joke, 
and nobody laughed. Therefore it 
became necessary to counteract. It 
had to be washed out. Principle 
does not count; only politics mat- 
ters. 

—Geronce E. Soxorsxy, in The Sun, June ist. 


Government in America sets an 
example. While there is absolutely 
no relationship of a formal nature 
between Church and State, there can 
be no question about the over- 


whelming adherence of the Ameri- 
can people to the idea that so far as 
possible public officials should ex- 
press and adhere to the basic prin- 
ciples of Christian philosophy in 
their conduct of national and inter- 


national affairs. . . . The weight of 
responsibility in the executive agen- 
cies nowadays for the fate of the 
youth of the nation transcends any- 
thing experienced before. It is, 
therefore, not inappropriate that 
the action of Government be min- 
gled with a solemn sense of respon- 
sibility to the spiritual side of life. 
... In the national capital there is a 
committee, unique in all America, 
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of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen. . .. Such a nucleus can 
do much toward sponsoring a new 
attitude here toward prayer—and it 
might well prove a means of intro- 
ducing a new spirit of unity within, 
as. well as outside the Government 


itself. 
—Davin Lawrence, in The Sun, May 28th. 


The only real division among us 
all is of character and not of skin. 
There are good and bad, selfish and 
unselfish, honest and dishonest, in- 
side of all skins. But so long as the 
color of a skin and not character is 
what decides a man’s status, social 
and economic, then it is idle to re- 
fuse to recognize the fact of race. 
So long as white men in America 
will not sit in the same car with 
colored men, so long as in India a 
drop of Indian blood makes a man 
colored and not white, so long as 
being Chinese makes it impossible 
for a sailor to get shore leave in the 
port of New York, then we must 
conclude.that race does matter more 
than anything else. By all practical 
tests race is certainly the most 
dividing barrier between East and 
West. To deny it is subterfuge... . 
The tragic aspect of the whole mat- 


ter is that the barrier is an artificial 


one. ... An outspoken declaration, 
a practical act, to prove our belief 
in human equality and our convic- 
tion of the necessity of freedom as a 
right for all, and East would be one 


with West today. 
—Praat Buck, in The New York Times Maga- 
zine, May 31st. 
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OL’ AUNT HANNAH 


By MarGaret Davis 


66¢.HOS’ES an’ ha’nts you leave 

dis house — new life a-com- 
in’!” Ol’ Aunt Hannah murmured 
her incantations as she worked 
from sun-up amid the rich glooms 
and shadows of beautiful, aban- 
doned Glencairn, the oldest and 
most storied of all the Wilkins hold- 
ings in Great Dismal Swamp. 

“Stop hollerin’, you sojers cause 
de juniper water done run crimson 
wid your blood. Be banish, you sin- 
ful. Go way, you covetous whut 
allus tries to come back. G’way 
fum here, ghos’es.” 

Midwife and nurse and prophet- 
ess accorded honor in her own coun- 
try was Ol’ Aunt Hannah. Accord- 
ing to local tradition she walked 
abroad in the swamp. quite fearless- 
ly by day and by night, unmolested 
by its ghosts and ha’nts. Many a 
night-wanderer in the delta had 
spied her, a lantern balanced on her 
head, a basket laden with a gift of 
cream or eggs, bound for some re- 
mote house on an errand of mercy. 

A tiny, shriveled figure past nine- 
ty, she had lived the greater part of 
her life at Glencairn. Tomorrow 
her latter days’ tenure as caretaker 
would come to an end when she 
handed the keys over to the newly- 
wedded young Wilkins and depart- 
ed to her cabin in the swamp. Mum- 
bling to herself, she swept and dust- 
ed; pausing long before the famous 
Fireplace of Fate in the great hall, 
she saw kaleidoscopic visions of the 
past. 

Meanwhile the two older Wil- 


kinses in their weather-beaten ja- 


lopy had driven to the station in 
Portsmouth to meet John and his ; 


wife Eva, returning from their hon- 


eymoon. Mildred Wilkins’s figure 
in its worn black was plump and 
middle-aged; but her face was all 
tender radiance as she squeezed her 
own John’s hand and the two of 
them beamed upon splendid young 
Johnny and the tiny, piquant, ultra- 
modern Eva. Dreams do come true, 
the mother thought; for she had 
struggled to save Glencairn for her 
first-born as the Wilkins properties 
had been progressively sacrificed be- 
cause of the depression. Today she 
and John would leave the bride and 
groom to get acquainted with the 
house and with each other, return- 
ing at evening to drive them to the 
family home at Wilkinsville for the 
night. The following morning the 
young couple would move over, bag 
and baggage, to Glencairn. Unless 
—casting a sharp glance at the 
young face as swayed by moods as 
April—unless Eva did not like the 
ancestral farm, and all one genera- 
tion’s struggle to build for another 
was brought to naught because of 
her dislike. 

The four of them chatted happily 
as they left the city for open coun- 
try. They passed ancient dreaming 
villages dating back to Revolution- 
ary times—now keepers of the locks 
connecting the swamp’s slow-mov- 
ing waters with the system of in- 
land water-ways extending from 
Maine to Florida. On their way 
were dark old houses set deep in 
groves, some deserted or given over 
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to caretakers, others—and these 
seemed the more tragic of the two— 
still inhabited. Deeper inland they 
sighted Negro settlements where 
life went on as if there were no such 
thing as the procession of centuries. 

Beyond Smokytown, they left be- 
hind the last telegraph pole and 
telegraph line. They were travers- 
ing those roads whose very names 
were redolent of the Scotch and 
Irish settlers, Wilkins and Wests 
and Meigs and McCulleys who fol- 
lowed the first pioneering “Squire” 
Wilkins into the swamp. Long fin- 
gers these, extending deep into the 
miraculously fertile reaches of the 
morass: Boldly overarching them 
were cypress and cedar, myrtle, 
gum, pine and oak; and bordering 
them in sequence of the seasons 
were yellow jasmine, columbine, 
ghostly dogwood, white - tasseled 
Virginia fringe trees, magnolia, pale 
exquisite marshmallow, flaming 
sumac and scarlet creeper. Every- 
where now was a mad sweetness of 
honeysuckle. In the distance they 
heard the sound of falling timber. 
But both the older woman and the 
younger one felt as they rode along 
that time did not matter here—nor 
man—and all that menaced this 
wonderland of nature was the far- 
off smoke of forest fires. 

The road unwound like a ribbon 
beside the canal whose waters 
seemed a-swoon with their reflected 
vision of spring. Perennially quiet 
the slow stream, immemorially at 
peace as it flowed through a land as 
green as Eden. 

Glencairn stood high on the em- 
bankment looking down benignly on 
the mirroring waters. The high- 
galleried old house was ancient and 
hoary; and around it spread the 
first farm ever carved by man out 
of the swamp itself, its fields still 
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green with rye. Encircling all were 
somber reaches of woods, where 
deer roamed and snakes slithered 
their way and bear had their dens 
—bear that had once come in win- 
ter as far as the kitchen door in 
search of food. 

“Home sweet home, sweet- 
heart-——” young Johnny said in a 
happy shout as he lifted Eva in his 
arms and carried her over the 
threshold. Kissing her again and 
again, he carried her before the 
famous. old Fireplace of Fate. 

The tap-tap of a stick sounded on 
the back porch. Ol’ Aunt Hannah 
white-aproned and neat, a hat firm- 
ly on her head, a pipe still more 
firmly between her teeth, a string of 
blue grass witchbeads around her 
throat to ward off harm, came smil- 
ing and curtsying to meet them, 
her hound dog Solomon pacing sol- 
emnly behind. Bright, keen, aqui- 
line, her old face was as clean-cut 
as a coin in bronze, and seemed to 
hold the wisdom of the ages. 

“Welcome home, chillens,” she 
said in her shrill treble. ‘“You’s 
comin’— Ol’ Hannah’s gwine—” 
Then, ominously, “Miss Mildred, a 
bird done flew in de winder dis 
mornin’. A bird whut’s flyin’ tells 
me deat’ is comin’ to dis house.” 

“How you do talk, Aunt Hannah,” 
Mrs. Wilkins’s easy tolerant laugh- 
ter dispelled the dark spell. “Chil- 
dren, pay her no mind.” 


“Glencairn is lovely, of course, 
but so old-fashioned and inconveni- 
ent,” Eva said, her blushrose face 
quite dismayed and downcast. She 
stood, a trim figure in black and 
scarlet, looking down distastefully 
at the keybag that Aunt Hannah 
had transferred from her own apron 
to her belt. “And the whole place 
is oh, so lonely, Aunt Hannah. I 
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OL’ AUNT HANNAH 


suppose I could make myself con- 
tented anywhere with Johnny. But 
I do hope as soon as he can he will 
get us an apartment in Ports- 
mouth.” 

“Shame on you, chile—” chided 
the caretaker, her lower lip out- 
thrust ominously. “Miss Mildred 
and Marse John done fit to keep dis 
homeplace fur dere boy.” Then, 
slowly, “Plenty done happen here. 
Ever’thing whut happens in life 
done happen here. Norf, souf, east, 
west, de winders of his house dey 
looks out on de four corners of dis 
worl’, 

“Front winders of dis house looks 
out on Magnolia and back winders 
on Bear Quarter. Ballyhack Road 
beyond de liberry winder and Shil- 
lalegh Road beyond de parlor. 

“Ol’ Hannah born near Bear Gar- 
den.. Nansemond tribe lib dere— 
one de ’riginal tribes. Werry old 


mixed-blooded people, Injuns, cul- 


lud, white. I cum when I li'l gal 
to play by de canal an’ see Marse 
John, fus’ Squire Wilkins, come 
over from Gloucester with Miss 
Agnes to pick him a home-site in 
Great Dismal Swamp. 

“Ol’ squire cut t’ logs and hewed 
out de clearin’, built de barn and 
de house. Bricks dey fetched from 
England. Dey built dis Fireplace of 
Fate here in dis hall and calied it 
dere hearthstone. Dey say none but 
a happy bride mus’ ever light it; and 
ever’ bride come to Glencairn light 
it her fust night here. But de flue 
old now, lak Aunt Hannah; and 
don’t you tetch it twel Marse 
Johnny fix it, else dis house go up 
in smoke. 

“Dat fireplace got its name from 
suthin’ ol’ squire "member when he 
chile in Ireland. Honey, ever’thing 
bout dis house is strange. Fus’ 
squire he ain’t born Wilkins; he 
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*dopted. His pa—de one he called 
pa—was Gloucester privateersman; 
an’ one day cruisin’ off de coast of 
Irelan’ he sees a li’l boy in white 
playin’ on de seashore wid his 
nurse. He kidnap him an’ bring 
him home and fotch him up as his 
own son. An’ he is fust squire, 
what left Gloucester and come to 
great Dismal Swamp and built 
Glencairn.” 

They stood now in the great for- 
mal parlor of an earlier era, shut- 
off and stately, its red carpet pallid 
from time. Mahogany was here 
and rosewood inlaid with shining 
mother-of-pearl. Great gilt mirrors 
extended from ceiling to floor; they 
gave back a curious reflection of 
antiques. A waffle-iron weighing 
ten pounds; the vertebrae of a 
whale, the sea-loving Gloucester 
captain had brought from the West 
Indies and his adopted son had 
transferred to his landlocked home; 
mammoth oyster shells sealed to- 
gether by the lime salts of the creek 
from which they had been sal- 
vaged. . 

Faint tinkling echoes of disharm- 
ony came from the ancient spinet as 
Eva touched it. On the walls there 
were old portraits. One of them, 
beautiful and mellow, of a dark- 
eyed girl whose,.crimson gown 
shaded ravishingly into the chest- 
nut tones of her hair. 

“So fus’ squire he live—and fus’ 
squire he die. An’ so soon as his 
son Jack ’herits Glencairn, he tote 
his bride over de threshold.” 

Aunt Hannah raised a coppery 
old hand to point from the dorm- 
ered window looking westward. 
Shillalegh Road lay that way, she 
said; Shillalegh Road that led to 
Sunray. Vividly in the old wom- 
an’s words there came alive the vil- 
lage of Poles that had sprung up 
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to caretakers, others— and these 
seemed the more tragic of the two— 
still inhabited. Deeper inland they 
sighted Negro settlements where 
life went on as if there were no such 
thing as the procession of centuries. 

Beyond Smokytown, they left be- 
hind the last telegraph pole and 
telegraph line. They were travers- 
ing those roads whose very names 
were redolent of the Scotch and 
Irish settlers, Wilkins and Wests 
and Meigs and McCulleys who fol- 
lowed the first pioneering “Squire” 
Wilkins into the swamp. Long fin- 
gers these, extending deep into the 
miraculously fertile reaches of the 
morass: Boldly overarching them 

vere cypress and cedar, myrtle, 

gum, pine and oak; and bordering 
them in sequence of the seasons 
were yellow jasmine, columbine, 
ghostly dogwood, white - tasseled 
Virginia fringe trees, magnolia, pale 
exquisite marshmallow, flaming 
sumac and scarlet creeper. Every- 
where now was a mad sweetness of 
honeysuckle. In the distance they 
heard the sound of falling timber. 
But both the older woman and the 
younger one felt as they rode along 
that time did not matter here—nor 
man —and all that menaced this 
wonderland of nature was the far- 
off smoke of forest fires. 

The road unwound like a ribbon 
beside the canal whose waters 
seemed a-swoon with their reflected 
vision of spring. Perennially quiet 
the slow stream, immemorially at 
peace as it flowed through a land as 
green as Eden. 

Glencairn’ stood high on the em- 
bankment looking down benignly on 
the mirroring waters. The high- 
galleried old house was ancient and 
hoary; and around it spread the 
first farm ever carved by man out 
of the swamp itself, its fields still 


green with rye. Encircling all were 
somber reaches of woods, where 
deer roamed and snakes slithered 
their way and bear had their dens 
—bear that had once come in win- 
ter as far as the kitchen door in 
search of food. 

“Home sweet home, sweet- 
heart—” young Johnny said in a 
happy shout as he lifted Eva in his 
arms and carried her over the 
threshold. Kissing her again and 
again, he carried her before the 
famous old Fireplace of Fate. 

The tup-tap of a stick sounded on 
the back porch. Ol’ Aunt Hannah 
white-aproned and neat, a hat firm- 
ly on her head, a pipe still more 
firmly between her teeth, a string of 
blue grass witchbeads around her 
throat to ward off harm, came smil- 
ing and curtsying to meet them, 
her hound dog Solomon pacing sol- 
emnly behind. Bright, keen, aqui- 
line, her old face was as clean-cut 
as a coin in bronze, and seemed to 
hold the wisdom of the ages. 

“Welcome home, chillens,” she 
said in her shrill treble. “You’s 
comin’— Ol’ Hannah’s gwine—” 
Then, ominously, “Miss Mildred, a 
bird done flew in de winder dis 
mornin’. A bird whut’s flyin’ tells 
me deat’ is comin’ to dis house.” 

“How you do talk, Aunt Hannah,” 
Mrs. Wilkins’s easy tolerant laugh- 
ter dispelled the dark spell. “Chil- 
dren, pay her no mind.” 


“Glencairn is lovely, of course, 
but so old-fashioned and inconveni- 
ent,” Eva said, her blushrose face 
quite dismayed and downcast. She 
stood, a trim figure in black and 
scarlet, looking down distastefully 
at the keybag that Aunt Hannah 
had transferred from her own apron 
to her belt. “And the whole place 
is oh, so lonely, Aunt Hannah. I 
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suppose I could make myself con- 
tented anywhere with Johnny. But 
I do hope as soon as he can he will 
get us an apartment in Ports- 
mouth.” 

“Shame on you, chile—” chided 
the caretaker, her lower lip out- 
thrust ominously. “Miss Mildred 
and Marse John done fit to keep dis 
homeplace fur dere boy.” Then, 
slowly, “Plenty done happen here. 
Ever’thing whut happens in life 
done happen here. Norf, souf, east, 
west, de winders of his house dey 
looks out on de four corners of dis 
worl’. 

“Front winders of dis house looks 
out on Magnolia and back winders 
on Bear Quarter. Ballyhack Road 
beyond de liberry winder and Shil- 
lalegh Road beyond de parlor. 

“Ol’ Hannah born near Bear Gar- 
den.. Nansemond tribe lib dere— 
one de ’riginal tribes. Werry old 
mixed-blooded people, Injuns, cul- 
lud, white. I cum when I li'l gal 
to play by de canal an’ see Marse 
John, fus’ Squire Wilkins, come 
over from Gloucester with Miss 
Agnes to pick him a home-site in 
Great Dismal Swamp. 

“Ol’ squire cut t’ logs and hewed 
out de clearin’, built de barn and 
de house. Bricks dey fetched from 
England. Dey built dis Fireplace of 
Fate here in dis hall and called it 
dere hearthstone. Dey say none but 
a happy bride mus’ ever light it; and 
ever’ bride come to Glencairn light 
it her fust night here. But de flue 
old now, lak Aunt Hannah; and 
don’t you tetch it twel Marse 
Johnny fix it, else dis house go up 
in smoke. 

“Dat fireplace got its name from 
suthin’ ol’ squire "member when he 
chile in Ireland. Honey, ever’thing 
‘bout dis house is strange. Fus’ 
squire he ain’t born Wilkins; he 





*dopted. His pa—de one he called 
pa—was Gloucester privateersman; 
an’ one day cruisin’ off de coast of 
Irelan’ he sees a li’l boy in white 
playin’ on de seashore wid his 
nurse. He kidnap him an’ bring 
him home and fotch him up as his 
own son. An’ he is fust squire, 
what left Gloucester and come to 
great Dismal Swamp and built 
Glencairn.” 

They stood now in the great for- 
mal parlor of an earlier era, shut- 
off and stately, its red carpet pallid 
from time. Mahogany was here 
and rosewood inlaid with shining 
mother-of-pearl. Great gilt mirrors 
extended from ceiling to floor; they 
gave back a curious reflection of 
antiques. A waffle-iron weighing 
ten pounds; the vertebrae of a 
whale, the sea-loving Gloucester 
captain had brought from the West 
Indies and his adopted son had 
transferred to his landlocked home; 
mammoth oyster shells sealed to- 
gether by the lime salts of the creek 
from which they had been sal- 
vaged. : 

Faint tinkling echoes of disharm- 
ony came from the ancient spinet as 
Eva touched it. On the walls there 
were old portraits. One of them, 
beautiful and mellow, of a dark- 
eyed girl whose .crimson gown 
shaded ravishingly into the chest- 
nut tones of her hair. 

“So fus’ squire he live—and fus’ 
squire he die. An’ so soon as his 
son Jack *herits Glencairn, he tote 
his bride over de threshold.” 

Aunt Hannah raised a coppery 
old hand to point from the dorm- 
ered window looking westward. 
Shillalegh Road lay that way, she 
said; Shillalegh Road that led to 
Sunray. Vividly in the old wom- 
an’s words there came alive the vil- 
lage of Poles that had sprung up 
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mushroom-like in the swamp. A 
richly Bohemian village through all 
its winding tree - bordered length. 
Its aorta of life was a tiny white- 
spired church, within whose plain 
pine interior the light streamed 
warmly through stained glass win- 
dows brightly colored and crudely 
stained. There was a statue of St. 
Anthony, a Christ in agony; too, 
there was a tiny dainty Virgin—a 
listener as yet to the Annunciation 
angel rather than the Mater Dolo- 
rosa following the Cross. And 
everywhere one turned were gay 
festoons and loops of flowers, made 
by hand from tinted paper; much 
exquisite embroidery. The altar- 
cloth was so richly clustered with 
embroidery that the mother of Jack 
Wilkins’s bride had gone blind for 
a year after completing it. For it 
was in this little church that Squire 
Wilkins’s son and the Polish girl 


Marya Pavlowitz were wed. 
“Miss Molly, young squire called 


her. Ol’ Squire had a stroke de 
night Marse Jack tol’ him dey was 
promise’. Dey was great lovers, dey 
two. Dey builds dis house some 
mo’. Dey makes lovely gyarden. 
Li’l Jack, he sunshine of Squire’s 
life. But by’m by comes de war and 
de soldier in de house. An’ Miss 
Molly—” 

They were in the master chamber 
now. The old clock on the mantle 
had a rhythm like the systole and 
diastole of a heart. Spring branches, 
pear and peach, were exquisitely 
agleam in worn pewter pails. The 
bride’s bedquilt, crusted rich with 
the handwork of the Polish bride, 
lay spread out on the huge canopied 
four-poster. 

“Marse Jack and li’l Jack done 
lyin’ in dis bed wid fever when she 
ran away,” the old woman said in 
her voice that had outlived joy and 
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sorrow. “An’ by’m by Marse Jack 
he gets well an’ goes to war and Ol’ 
Hannah keeps li’l Jack till he come 
back. 

“We plays on de shores of Lake 
Drummond where beas’ and reptile 
is king. Once it was de Injuns hunt- 
in’-ground. An’ in moonlight when 
de waters is silvered ol’ Hannah 
goes out in a canoe and sees de Maid 
o’ de Dismal Swamp. An’ hears de 
drowned sailors hollerin’ what 
turned de juniper water dark wid 
dere blood. 

“An’ de soldiers come again and 
burn de lef’ wing of we’s house. An’ 
de owl and de bittern possess Glen- 
cairn; an’ ol’ Aunt Hannah. 

“Den Marse Jack come back and 
he and li’! Jack is happy once more. 
Hospitality House dey calls Glen- 
cairn. Folks cum fum ever’where. 
Dat poet Tom Moore he cum here 
and stay when he wrote ‘Lake 0’ 
de Dismal Swamp.’ : Ol’ Hannah see 
him, talk to him. His name in gues’- 
book now. Ol Johnny Culpeper o’ 
Queens Ridge he stayed here too. 
He mighty man in de swamp—hunt- 
er, trapper, guide. This is whut 
he say Bear say: ‘humpty - sifty 
google-claw.’ He say he killed ol’ 
Julius Caesar’s bear in Great Dismal 
swamp. He say he know it’s Julius 
Caesar’s bear ‘cause of strap of 
deer’s neck whut say: 


‘When Julius Caesar here did reign 
Around my neck he hung dis chain 
An’ whosoever me shall take 

Save me fur Julius Caesar’s sake.’ 


“Fore ol’ marster die, Young Marse 
Jack bring Miss Mildred here. She 
sweetes’ bride Glencairn ever knew. 
Whut was burn and raze dose two 
build up again. Dey meks a home 
0’ love and peace. An’ de new 
gyarden lovelier dan de old. Little 
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Mildred born here; and young 
Johnny hollers his fust cry an’ is 
holt in ol’ Hannah’s pa’ms. An’ de 
hard years comes and de hard times. 
But Glencairn still warm de stran- 
ger an’ feed de hungry. An’ ain’t 
no body- homeless in de swamp, 
black or white, but what dey turns 
to Miss Mildred. 

“Glencairn a’ ol’ house now. 
Marse Jack builds de new house at 
Wilkinsville so de chillens kin go 
easy to school. An’ de owl and de 
bittern come back. All ’cept whut 
Solomon he chase out and ol’ Han- 
nah sweep out wid her broom.” 

“An’ now you come, chile — an 
de bride’s house starts life all over 
again. Glencairn allus starts over 
again. But a bird flew in de winder 
dis mornin’. De bird dat’s a sum- 
mons fur ol’ Aunt Hannah.” Eva 
shuddered, as if the words from the 
old woman’s lips were touched with 
prophetic omen. 


“Well, you can just keep your 
old bride’s house, Aunt Hannah—” 


she said flippantly. “I don’t ever 
want it. It’s gruesome, that’s what 
it is. I’m going to beg John to- 
night not to make me live here. I’m 
going to pray him to get us an apart- 
ment in town. Maybe he’ll make 
me stay here a little while. But Pll 
never be happy here. It’s—it’s a 
desolate old house that belongs to 
ghosts. All these people you tell me 
about are ghosts.” 

“Dey is—” the old woman agreed, 
somberly, “Hants an’ ghos’es. Dis 
house belongs to de ghos’es whut 
loves it.” 

Her shrewd eyes fastened warn- 
ingly on Eva’s pouting young face. 
Sternly she spoke. “If you gwine be 
headlong when you get married 
you’d better stay single. If a hus- 
band an’ wife don’t unnerstand one 
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*n’er dey’s sure to part. You tell 
him somethin’—he tell you some- 
thin’, ’ats the way to get along. You 
ought to get a older pusson to pick 
out your mate for you.” Then, as 
Eva went over to pat Solomon’s 
head as he lay on the other side of 
the porch, Hannah hissed to herself, 
“Miss Mildred ain’t never pick you 
out.” 


Sadly she stood on the porch 
watching the departure of the little 
black and scarlet clad figure with 
the childishly fair hair. Johnny’s 
horn sounded, and the two disap- 
peared with a wave for her. But she 
still stood on the gallery, as the blue 
dusk closed down mysteriously, and 
Glencairn’s dusty windows were 
jeweled from late sunset fires. 

Solomon paced magnificently 
down the path, looking back, await- 
ing her. She seemed to hesitate and 
hesitate; then resolution was upon 
her like a driving flood. She went 
into the house. To the Fireplace of 
Fate and touched a match to the fire 
of omen long laid unlighted. 

When she finally came out her 
face was ashen. Tap-tap went her 
stick down the path and down the 
steps. Solomon paced solemnly 
ahead of her. She trudged falter- 
ingly, a tiny, shriveled figure, white 
aproned and neat, her hat firmly on 
her head, her pipe between her 
teeth, a string of blue-grass witch- 
beads around her neck to ward off 
harm. A red glow lighted the hori- 
zon, but she was unmindful of it. 
She was walking the swamp by 
night, and its ghosts and ha’nts wel- 
comed her. More than one night 
wanderer spied her and thought 
that she was bound with a gift of 
cream or eggs to some remote house 


on an errand of mercy. 





DO YOU SPEAK AMERICAN? 


By JoseEPH BouRKE 


66 A T 5 Pp. M., Tuesday, there will 

be a special talk on modern 
Germany. This will be in English. 
At 6 Pp. M., we will broadcast our 
usual variety program. This will be 
in the American language.” I sat 
up with a start. This is the first 
time I had realized that I was bilin- 
gual, speaking both American and 
English. But the announcer from 
Berlin, went on, heedless of the 
commotion he was rousing. “Music 
will be served up by our jazz band. 
Charlie will do his stuff again. Fritz 
and Frank will chew the rag... .” 
And so on, with liberal sprinklings 
of “you folks” and “fellows”—the 
highlight of the week being a spe- 
cial program “for the folks back 
home in Iowa, where the tall corn 
grows, out where the west begins.” 
And then, l’envoi, ““That’s all there 
is; there ain’t no more. Good 
night.” Silence. 


Commentators on the current war 
have noted almost from the begin- 
ning the marked improvement in 
German propaganda, which seems 
to have lost the heavy Teutonic 
touch and to be based on a much 
sounder psychology. I am not at 
all sure that German broadcasts to 
the United States are up to this 
“high” standard, but I must grant 
that they are nothing if not amus- 
ing. The German, it is proverbial, 
is thoroughly logical; there are 
those who credit him with the abil- 
ity to argue ruthlessly from the 
wrong principles to the ultimate 
wrong conclusion. “We are broad- 
casting to Americans, seeking 


American goodwill. What more 
logical than to broadcast to them 
in American?” 

American? A German professor 
once asked Professor McKnight, 
“Have you always lived in Amer- 
ica?” And learning that he had, 
continued, “Where then did you 
learn your English?” This would 
have been the query of the Ber- 
lin announcer, too. The theory im- 
plied is not, however, exclusively 
German, for books used to appear in 
France with the subtitle, “traduit de 
American,” though perhaps their 
publishers wished to indicate mere- 
ly a geographical source. 

As a matter of fact we have stum- 
bled on a problem which is at least 
as old as the United States, and 
which must in fact go back to the 
days when the first Puritan went 
back to the old country to visit his 
grandparents: is there an American 
language? 

From the beginnings the battle 
lines have been drawn up. There 
were those who were afraid that 
there would be, those who were 
afraid that there might not be, those 
who thought that there was not and 
got spanked by the opposition. The 
party lines stand firm with little or 
no difference to this day. In 1816 
John Pickering, Esq., of the District 
of Massachusetts, a worthy of no 
mean city—Salem, first stated the 
issue in a scholarly protest which 
had this fulsome, old - fashioned 
title: 


“A Vocabulary or collection of 
words and phrases which have been 
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supposed to be peculiar to the 
United States of America. To which 
is prefixed an Essay on the present 
state of the English language in the 
United States, originally published 
in The Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; and 
now republished with convictions 
and additions. By John Pickering. 
Atque, ut Latine loquamur, viden- 
dum est ut verba efferamus ea, quae 
nemo jure reprehendat. Cic. de 
Orat.” 


John was eminently capable of 
executing what his zeal for lan- 
guages had prompted. He was a 
master of some twenty tongues, in- 
cluding Arabic and Chinese. He 
had refused the chair of Greek and 
Hebrew at Harvard only because of 
the press of his law practice. He 
was the first president of The 
American Oriental Society. He had 
noted “Americanisms and expres- 
sions of doubtful authority for my 
own use” for almost two years of 
residence in London and had kept 
up the practice as a scientific hobby 
after his return. 

Pickering foresaw with dismay 
the time “when Americans shall no 
longer be able to understand the 
works of Milton, Pope, Swift, Addi- 
son and other English authors, just- 
ly styled classic, without the aid of 
a translation into a language that is 
to be called at some future day the 
American tongue.” He proposed to 
do something about it, and to the 
little essay I have just quoted ad- 
joined an index of some five hun- 
dred forbidden American provin- 
cialisms. (The modern English 
teacher will be disconcerted to learn 
that his crusade against “hadn’t 
ought” and “onto” or “like” for 
“as,” is as old as the United States 
itself.) American carelessness was 
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deeply regrettable, Pickering insist- 
ed, but it was only carelessness. 
Thus he answered the charge of 
some of his English contemporaries 
of “a design to effect an entire 
change in the language.” 

Noah Webster, however, took an 
opposite stand. “American care- 
lessness” was not the term at all. 
It was on the contrary American 
initiative and American individual- 
ity which were thus shaping the 
language. For Webster the declara- 
tion and the establishment of inde- 
pendence meant far more than po- 
litical independence. We wished to 
sever most of the ties which bound 
us to the “Mother Country” and a 
national language for the nation 
was one of his dearest dreams. He 
did in fact, in spite of Pickering, 
succeed in establishing American 
usage and he so caught the fancy 
of rising American literatures that 
Holmes jocosely referred to his dic- 
tionary as a sacred book “on which, 
as is well known, the literary men 
of this metropolis [Boston] are by 
special statute aHowed to be sworn 
in place of the Bible.” 

As for those who rushed in where 
Pickering feared to tread, who in 
all innocence thought they were 
writing English—British reviewers 
made short shrift of them. The 
British Critic (for February, 1810) 
in a notice of the Reverend Mr. Ban- 
croft’s Life of Washington did not 
fail to view with alarm the introduc- 
tion of several new words or of old 
words in a new sense, “. . . a devia- 
tion from the rules of the English 
Language which, if it continues to 
be practised by good writers in 
America, will introduce confusion 
into the medium of intercourse and 
render it a subject of regret that the 


people of that continent should not 


have an entirely separate language 
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as well as government of their 
own.” Poor Mr. Pickering’s worst 
fears were realized! The very topic 
seemed to have offered particular 
difficulties to the writing of Eng- 
lish undefiled. For Chief Justice 
Marshall’s Life of Washington 
called out the same kind of criti- 
cism. There were in it “deviations 
from the purity of the English 
idiom which we have been more 
disposed to censure than to. won- 
der at,” and the critic continued 
(noblesse oblige), “we have been 
more particular in noticing these 
faults in Mr. Marshall’s language 
because we are not at all certain 
that the Americans do not consider 
them as beauties; and because we 
wish, if possible, to stem that tor- 
rent of barbarous phraseology with 
which the American writers threat- 
en to destroy the purity of the Eng- 
lish Language.” Indignation, of 
course, could not be maintained at 
so high a pitch. Another reviewer 
dismissed a book called Sketches of 
Louisiana wearily with this: “for 
an American, the composition is tol- 
erable.” 

Our forefathers were divided on 
the issue; their descendants are 
likewise. 

Of course the main question is 
complicated by extraneous issues. 
One’s attitude toward England may 
well prejudice one’s judgment. Ob- 
viously there are today, as there 
have been in the past, anti-English 
and Anglophiles on our side of the 
Atlantic and captious critics or ad- 
mirers on the other. Each answers 
the question according to his lights. 
And in a special category there is 
the itinerant English lecturer who 
may be and has been at times a 
snob. This latter breed has done 
great harm. 

Dickens perhaps set the tradition 


for English lecturers and American 
innocents when he lambasted us in 
Martin Chuzzlewit and American 
Notes. He was not the first to study 
us from train and carriage win- 
dows, for there was the ingenuous 
Mrs. Trollope, who at least lived 


‘here, but he was the greatest in 


repute. America had received him 
like a national hero. But there was 
a fly in the ointment: the project of 
the international copyright law 
which should have insured Dickens 
many good American dollars (never 
criticized in se), but which some- 
how failed to come off. Bitter dis- 
appointment froze the genial cur- 
rents of his soul, and roused in him 
a crusading spirit as noble as any 
previously directed against gin 
shops and the child labor abuses of 
his native habitat. 

Others have carried on faithfully. 
Curious certainly is Oscar Wilde’s 
attitude in his lecture series for 
purely British provincial consump- 
tion. He had begun lecturing in 
the United States: he found here the 
first audience to take him serious- 
ly, breeches and all, after Punch 
had hounded him all over the little 
island. He toured America with the 
blessing of Whitman whom he ap- 
pears to have genuinely esteemed; 
he won our haughty Boston; he im- 
pressed our native wild west, if not 
with his higher lyrical flights, at 
least with his very “un-Bunthorne” 
ability to consume western rot-gut 
and with his physical hardihood. 

Then he returned to England and 
to a type. He began what Whistler 
discerningly described as his “ped- 
dling in the provinces”—a lecture 
tour. “I read them” (the Ameri- 
cans), he told the yokels, “passages 
from the autobiography of Benve- 
nuto Cellini and they seemed much 
delighted. I was reproved by my 
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hearers for not having brought him 
with me. I explained that he had 
been dead for some little time, 
which elicited the enquiry, “Who 
shot him’?” So it ran on, clever 
and amusing, and the audience 
which somehow got the idea that 
Mr. Cellini, whatever happened to 
him, had not been shot, shook its 
collective head at American igno- 
rance. 

Only the long-suffering, the philo- 
sophical, or the purblind infatuate 
in America can withstand this kind 
of thing. Some school teachers 
manage it, if we can believe Thomas 
Wolfe. “For of all the English,” 


he noted wryly, “none can show a 
loftier or a more inspired love for 
Albion’s Isle than the American 
ladies who teach its noble tongue.” 
But many will go to the opposite 
extreme to declare almost every- 
thing American sacred. Lowell and 


Whitman were intensely American, 
but I think Rupert Hughes has 
made a mistake with his rallying 
cry: “Why should we fail to realize 
that all our arts must be American 
to be great? Have we any less right 
to develop the language we brought 
away with us than they have who 
stayed behind? . . . Let us sign a 
Declaration of Literary Independ- 
ence and formally begin to write not 
British but Unitedstatish.” Just 
how is another question. This re- 
mark itself sounds like a hot-headed 
reaction to the English taunt. It 
reminds one of the bad little boy 
caught in the act who magnifies his 
peccadilloes to offset the chagrin of 
his detection. So, too, Mr. Mencken 
in his monumental American Lan- 
guage seems to draw too sharp a 
distinction between American and 
English. ; 

There are many differences in 
current “American” and current 


“English,” but they are largely spo- 
ken differences, many of them due 
to accidental changes. One must 
grant, I think, an American lan- 
guage but we do not write it; some 
of it varies from place to place; 
some of it is ephemeral; most of it 
can be understood by Englishmen. 

There are exceptions, no doubt. 
The late G. K. Chesterton tells us in 
his sketch of his American visit of 
some of his difficulties, but they did 
not prevent him from successfully 
lecturing to thousands of Ameri- 
cans who were mystified not by 
his broad “a” but by his broader 
fancy. 

The story is told that when the 
English actor, Cyril Maude, was 
playing in New Mexico a group of 
cowboys in the. gallery left the 
theater in disgust — “we can’t un- 
derstand a thing the guy says!” 
But surely this was not all Maude’s 
fault, and some it was due to noth- 
ing greater than accent and the dis- 
tance to the gallery. The present 
writer confesses -to a difficulty in 
understanding some of our Angli- 
cized radio announcers (whose fa- 
thers may have been from the auld 
sod itself). And as for the “guy” 
part, Cyril Maude would have been 
confused in turn by the appellation. 
Chesterton was. A lady interviewer 
said of him, “He’s a regular guy!” 
“Her description is no doubt cor- 
rect,” G: K. replied, “but I confess 
that it would never have struck me 
as especially complimentary.” He 
was amazed to learn that this was 
“one of the most graceful compli- 
ments in the original American.” 
We admit that slang is difficult— 
even to us on this side. 

So, too, when an English author 
speaks, by way of an example of 
something or other, of the “sensa- 
tions of a straphanger during a 
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crush on the tube,” the bewildered 
American reader may first think 
confusedly of a tooth-paste or shav- 
ing cream. But this is not an essen- 
tial confusion; he does not know 
that a tube is a rather graphic de- 
scription of a subway. (Subway it- 
self is not so bad.) 

One might ask just what is meant 
by English as opposed to American? 
There are difficulties by no means 
to be despised facing the Lancaster- 
shireman who ventures among the 
Cockneys. Or what is meant by 
American for that matter? Do you 
mean a Bostonian, or a Virginian, or 
a little bright-eyed rogue from 
“South of de slot” in San Francisco, 
or an East Side “New Yoiker’? 
“Everybody says words different,” 
philosophized an itinerant Kansan 
in Grapes of Wrath. “Arkansas 
folks says ’em different and Okla- 
homy folks says ’em different. And 
we seen a lady from Massachusetts, 
an’ she said ’em differentest of all. 
Couldn’ hardly make out what she 
was saying.” 

It is difficult to see that there is 
a written American language, Eng- 
lish critics notwithstanding. I 
should say, former English critics 
notwithstanding; for English critics 
are in their friendly phase just now 
—“Hands across the sea.” In a re- 
cent sketch for the Saturday Re- 
view, Mr. Mencken called attention 
to some curious English condescen- 
sions. The late Mr. Chamberlain 
ventured on “go-getter”; the august 
London Times let “white - haired 
boys” slip through; Mr. Churchill 
flaunted “cold-feet.” The British 
Critic of 1810 must rest uneasily in 
these parlous times. 

Of course the whole question 
might be settled once and for all in 
cold logical analytical fashion if 
one could only offer an essential 
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definition of English, but who would 
be so bold as to venture it? Who 
wants to wrestle Proteus: as the 
legend runs, to face the wild boar, 
the fierce tiger, the scaly dragon or 
the lion with the yellow mane? 
Even an Aristaeus, although he had 
divine assistance, was not too happy 
about his task. 

The truth is that English seems 
to have the protean power of chang- 
ing its shape at will. Or, in the 
more sober language of the Ozford 
English Dictionary, it presents (at 
least in vocabulary) “the aspect of 
one of those nebulous masses famil- 
iar to the astronomer, in which a 
clear and unmistakable nucleus 
shades off on all sides, through 
zones of decreasing brightness to a 
dim marginal! film that seems to end 
nowhere but to lose itself impercep- 
tibly in the surrounding darkness.” 
There is “absolutely no defining 
line in any direction.” 

English is a living language, liv- 
ing in Sauk Center and (at this writ- 
ing) in Singapore. You may exer- 
cise an anatomical precision on a 
cadaver but not on a living organ- 
ism. Usages that are today peculiar 
to the United States are tomorrow 
current in England, so current that 
scarcely any Englishman, on H. W. 
Horwill’s authority, regards them 
as importations. Horwill, the au- 
thor of the Dictionary of American 
Usage and a keen-eared English- 
man who spent five years in New 
York, confesses himself much im- 
pressed by this facile interchange. 
It renders his problem so much the 
more difficult even though it makes 
his achievement so much the more 
admirable. Nevertheless he ends 


the preface to his excellent work on 
this note of resignation, “In such 
matters the judgment of any indi- 
vidual is, of course, not infallible, 
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and I shall not be surprised to find 
that some critics think me too spar- 
ing . . . while others consider me 
too liberal . . .” in deciding what 
American usages are now current in 
his native land. 

Indeed, in the words of the 
O.E.D. once more, the language 
“presents yet another undefined 
frontier when it is viewed with rela- 
tion to time.” It is no more perma- 
nent in its constitution than definite 
in its extent. And of the making of 
dictionaries there is no end. 

One might nevertheless venture 
to say that English, as written in 
America (for that, I think, is nearer 
the correct description) is less con- 
servative, for that reason less pre- 
cise and delicate, and more exuber- 
ant. Le style, c’est ’-homme—and 
our brand of English has the direct- 
ness, the bluntness, at times, the 


homely earthiness, the shrewdness 
of Uncle Sam. It has an independ- 
ence of tradition, the imaginative 
scope, the exaggeration of Paul 
Bunyan, or the irreverence and 
hard - headed realism and wit of 
Mark Twain: all American types, 
two fictitious, one unusually real. 
Today it rushes headlong into 
new fields. It calls a spade some- 
thing more pictorial and apt. It 
rides an emotional surge. It gets 
indignant over the plight of the 
“Okies”; it sighs for “the lost lane- 
end into Heaven, a stone, a leaf, an 
unfound door”; it lambastes (to use 
its own word) political corruption 
and intrigue; it swings from the 
flying trapeze with Saroyan or gets 
maudlin over “God bless America.” 
It is highly individualistic because 
it is eminently alive. It may be 
“vulgah” but it is living English. 








“FOR THE NIGHT COMETH” 
By E. J. Drumm™onp, S.J. 


— if they knew the meaning 
of the word the servants who 
poured out tea for the members of 
the Club would never have regarded 
Dr. Johnson as introspective. They 
had overheard his roaring, “Sir!” 
and no doubt formed opinions ac- 
cordingly. And as for Reynolds, 
Burke, Goldsmith, and all the rest, 
they hardly thought of him as a 
timid man. They had seen his 
lightning and listened to his thun- 
der. They knew he was a teacher 
who had meant what he said and 
wanted others to know that he 
meant it. 

Certainly Dr. Johnson, LL.D., 
was a teacher and above all a 
moral teacher. His really great in- 
terest was in morality and religion. 
That fact is noted in his first 
honorary degree from Oxford—‘vir 
doctissimus Samuel Johnson, . . . 
scriptis suis popularium mores in- 
formantibus”’ ; his serious Ramblers 
and the somewhat lighter Jdlers are 
evidence that this was not mere 
stylistic phrasing. In his Diction- 
ary (Boswell calls the fact to our 
attention) he quotes no author 
“whose writings had a tendency to 
hurt sound religion or morality.” 
And it is quite clear that his eve- 
ning conversations at the Club or 
his levees were quite often lectures 
from the Doctor who was holding 
the chair of religion and ethics. His 
very company kept the conversation 
up to a certain level. Johnson him- 
self declared, when Boswell asked 
him if it would not have been better 
if he had not dealt so roughly in his 
conversations, “No, Sir! I have 


done more good asI am. Obscenity 
and impiety have always been re- 
pressed in my company.” 

All this, however, was but one 
side of Johnson’s religious life. His 
acquaintances and friends knew 
this external side, knew, moreover 
that he was kind and charitable. 
They had watched him empty his 
pockets when beggars approached. 
They had often heard the saying at 
the Club, “he is poor and honest, 
which is recommendation enough 
to Johnson.” 

This Johnson they were acquaint- 
ed with. But few of them really 
knew the other Johnson, the melan- 
choly Johnson, “the great business 


of whose life was to escape from 
himself,” who in his fits of nervous- 
ness might “pare his nails to the 
quick,” or scrape “the joints of his 
fingers till they seemed quite red 


and raw.” This was the Johnson 
whose interior life was so often 
dark with low, gathering clouds. 
This man would look about him at 
grand houses, fine gardens, places 
of amusement, which one of the 
company declared would make men 
happy, and say: “Alas, Sir, these 
are only struggles for happiness... . 
{and then almost thinking aloud] 
It went to my heart to consider that 
there was not one in all that bril- 
liant circle that was not afraid to 
go home and think.” 

Johnson, in that last remark, 
must have been reading his own 
heart. He was accustomed to make 
a kind of private retreat at least 
once each year at Easter time. He re- 
ligiously devoted the time to prayer, 
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to reading the Bible, and to self- 
examination. And he must-have 
felt his burden of melancholy weigh 
heavily upon him during such 
periods, for he found little spiritual 
consolation in his religious stock- 
taking. Still a strong sense of duty 
kept him regularly at the task, 
much as he must have dreaded it. 
Year after year, he sets down his 
resolutions, the same ones he had 
resolved upon before. He was ever 
planning to begin again, really in 
earnest this time. 

He knew his weaknesses, knew 
them through his diaries for over 
fifty years. He would resolve to em- 
ploy himself diligently and then, hu- 
man-wise, would fail in his resolves. 
Once he half envied the monk 
whose vows and rules and commu- 
nity life were such helps to a regu- 
lar and patterned way of living. But 
Johnson was afraid to strengthen 
his resolves by vow. He advised 
Boswell not “to accustom yourself 
to chain your volatility by vows; 
they will sometime leave a thorn in 
your mind, which you will, perhaps, 
never be able to extract or eject.” 
And another time: “Sir, a vow is a 
horrible thing, it is a snare for sin. 
The man who cannot go to heaven 
without a vow,—may—” He was 
afraid to finish the sentence. 

Perhaps Johnson on some occa- 
sion without advice or sufficient de- 
liberation had thus tried to stabilize 
his resolutions and had much regret- 
ted it. For his character was such, 
with its tendency to a certain scru- 
pulosity and morbid introspection, 
that he might have found the metal 
of a vow forging itself into a chain 
rather than into a supporting rod. 
He had a keen, rational mind and 
saw in the ideal order of things 
what his obligations were. But he 
failed to take himself sufficiently 
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into account in balancing his moral 
equation; he did not distinguish 
carefully enough between the theo- 
retical ideal and what was a practi- 
cal ideal for Samuel Johnson. He 
knew that he had talents and that 
he had an obligation to use them 
aright. He seriously realized that 
this life was but a preparation for 
another. And he wanted to make 
everything in this life count. 

But his own character stood in the 
way. To tighten the machinery too 
rigidly, to devote himself complete- 
ly to his work every minute of the 
day, to get away from men and af- 
fairs was to meet melancholy alone 
and by himself. He had to flee 
from that self, to distract himself 
by reading, or far better, with com- 
panions and conversation. This was 
his dilemma—the adjustment of 
the practical and the ideal without 
letting go of either. Johnson could 
never have made this adjustment 
for himself and he never did. It is 
with a feeling of sympathy that we 
wish he had found a great under- 
standing soul to solve his dilemma 
for him. 

Closely connected with this side 
of Johnson’s character was that 
black thread of fear which runs 
right through the pattern of his 
whole life—the fear of death. No 
doubt his psychological weakness, 
his melancholy and his dread of go- 
ing mad, his nervous, scrupulous 
tendencies all aggravated and were 
in turn aggravated by this fear of 
death. He admitted “that the whole 
of life was but keeping away 
thoughts of it,” and that he never 
had a moment in which death was 
not terrible to him. And Bos- 
well remembers how at Easter 
with tremulous earnestness “he pro- 
nounced the awful petition in the 
Litany: ‘In the hour of death, and 
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at the day of judgment, good Lord 
deliver us.’” 

As Johnson grew old he was not 
pleased to have his birthdays no- 
ticed. He would pride himself on 
that there was nothing of the old 
man in his talk. His letters of con- 
dolence took on a moralizing as well 
as a sympthetic tone. After his 
stroke, although suffering, he 
awaited death with no calm expec- 
tation. His last letters are filled 
with minute references to his 
health; the slightest signs of im- 
provement are noted with great 
hope. He seized the hand of one 
who told him his health was return- 
ing and eagerly said, “Sir, you are 
one of the kindest friends I ever 
had.” 

It was not because he feared bod- 
ily dissolution, or because he ever 
doubted about Christian immortal- 
ity that Johnson was haunted by 
the thought of death. “For the 
night cometh” were the words that 
he had engraven on the dial of his 
watch. The night cometh — when 
no man can work—. Had he worked 
sufficiently while there was light? 
Johnson once gave his answer to 
that question: 


“No rational man can die without 
uneasy apprehension. 

“Mrs. Knowles: “The Scriptures 
tell us, “The righteous shall have 
hope in his death.” ’ 

“Johnson: ‘Yes, Madam: that is, 
he shall not despair. But, consider, 
his hope- of salvation must be 
founded on the terms on which it 
is promised that the mediation of 
our Saviour shall be applied to us, 
—namely obedience; and where 
obedience has failed, then, as sup- 
pletory to it, repentance. But what 
man can say that his obedience has 
been such, as he would approve of 
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in another, or even in himself upon 
close examination, or that his re- 
pentance has not been such as to 
require being repented of? No man 
can be sure that his obedience and 
repentance will obtain salvation.’” 


And ‘there is his answer to Dr. 
Adams: 


“As I cannot be sure that I have 
fulfilled the conditions on which 
salvation is granted, I am afraid I 
may be one of those that shall be 
damned (Ioking dismally). 

“Dr. Adams: “What do you mean 
damned? 

“Johnson (passionately and loud- 
ly): ‘Sent to Hell, Sir, and pun- 
ished everlastingly.’ ” 


What was it that caused him 
thus to be anxious about his obe- 
dience and his repentance? Bos- 
well sets down his own answer; 
but it is really a smear on Johnson's 
character which this biographer 
sandwiches in between some unc- 
tious phrases about biographical 
“regard for truth” and sententious 
clauses about “principles,” “prac- 
tice,” and “sincerity.” And the 
reader is given to understand that 
Johnson’s moral life, during the 
days of his assdciation with Savage, 
was not always up to the standards 
virtue demanded. He had his com- 
bats with his lower nature and he 
did not always come off victorious. 

We feel as we read the passage 
that it is not Johnson’s character, 
but another’s which he knew quite 
well, that Boswell was interpreting. 
Or perhaps it was “to show that he 
[Johnson] was not so weakly scru- 
pulous as he has been represented 
by those who imagine that the sins, 
of which a deep sense was upon his 
mind, were merely such little venial 
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trifles as pouring milk into his tea 
on Good Friday.” Boswell so little 
understood this Lenten mortifica- 
tion as to suggest that Johnson did 
without it on that day, “I suppose, 
because it is a kind of animal food.” 

But the main point of Boswell’s 
suggestion, as to the reason why 
Johnson feared death, fits neither 
with Johnson’s character nor with 
the facts of his life even as this 
biographer sets them down. In 
nothing that we know about John- 
son do we find anything that will 
make Boswell’s statement stick. 
Johnson was not worrying about 
some serious fall, but about a 
wasted life. Sloth, so it seemed to 
him, had kept him from building 
the high towers his genius should 
have built. He knew that he had 
been given talents, but he feared 
that instead of trafficking with 
them he slothfully allowed them to 
be buried. 


He was only twenty when he 
wrote, “I bid farewell to Sloth, be- 
ing resolved henceforth not to listen 


to her syren strains.” At seventy- 
two he would write, after innu- 
merable resolutions formed and 
neglected: 


“I have retired hither [to 
Streatham ], to plan a life of greater 
diligence, in hope that I may yet be 
useful, and be daily better prepared 
to appear before my Creator and 
my Judge, from whose infinite 
mercy I humbly call for assistance 
and support.” 


In a letter he advised Boswell to 
put life on a schedule “that every 
hour may bring its employment... . 
I have not practiced all this pru- 
dence myself, but I have suffered 
much for want of it; and I would 
have you by timely recollection and 
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steady resolution, escape from those 
evils which have lain heavy on me.” 
They were sins of omission rather 
than sins of commission which tor- 
tured Johnson. 

Had he done his best? Had he 
done even well? There was the 
difficulty of uniting theory and 
practice, his ideals and his psycho- 
logical character. But had he, after 
all, really tried to measure up as he 
might have tried? There was the 
the danger, he felt, of yielding too 
much to what was merely acci- 
dental, of not forcing the issue by 
forthrightly willing it. In trying to 
accommodate himself to himself, 
might not he be weaving a veil of 
self-deception that was roughly go- 
ing to be torn aside before the 
judgment seat. He feared just that. 

And yet when he would look back 
over the years, he felt there was 
some excuse —at least he hoped 
there might be—for his failing to 
carry out his resolutions. “When 
I survey my past life, I discover 
nothing but a barren waste of time, 
with some disorders of body, and 
disturbances of mind, very near to 
madness, which I hope He that 
made me will suffer to extenuate 
many faults, and excuse many defi- 
ciencies.” 

Boswell himself at the conclusion 
of his biography writes that it was 
Johnson’s consciousnsss of “the sol- 
emn text, ‘of him to whom much is 
given, much will be required.’” 
that caused him so much disquiet 
of soul. 

A further understanding of that 
Johnson whom so many of his ac- 
quaintances did not really know can 
be gained by a brief study of his re- 
ligious beliefs. Religion for John- 
son was no vague emotionalism. 
“We can have no dependence upon 
that instinctive, that constitutional 
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goodness which is not founded upon 
principle.” And those principles 
were never to be regarded but seri- 
ously; they were by no means to 
be a field of sport for every skeptic. 
“Hume, and other sceptical inno- 
vators, are vain men, and will 
gratify themselves at any expense. 
Truth will not afford sufficient food 
to their vanity; so they have taken 
themselves to errour.” Johnson was 
serious about his beliefs; he was 
inclined to strike first and pity 
only afterwards the skeptic or infi- 
del that attacked orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

In all his thinking and talking 
and writing he stressed the rational 
power of the intellect andthe de- 
termining power of free will. But 
he was not inclined to speculate be- 
yond what he considered revealed 
doctrine. How to fit dogma with 
dogma was something he no doubt 


thought about, but it was something 
about which he usually refused to 


talk. Boswell pressed him more 
than once for his resolution of the 
problem of God’s foreknowledge 
and man’s free will, but his ques- 
tion was pushed aside with, “Sir, we 
know our will is free, and there’s 
an end on’t.” Even with regard to 
details of what might take place 
after death, Johnson refused to 
speculate. He felt that he knew 
what God wanted him to know and 
that to seek further was a danger- 
ous and unwarranted curiosity. 
Johnson was a great believer in 
the status quo, and that not only in 
pure politics, but also in religion. 
He thought that a man needed a 
very strong conviction to change 
from the religion in which he had 
been educated, “in which it may be 
said Providence placed” him. For 
Johnson felt, as he told Boswell, “if 
you live conscientiously in that re- 
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ligion, you may be safe. But er- 
rour is dangerous indeed, if you err 
when you choose a religion for 
yourself.” 

Sometimes, however, his heart 
and his feelings tended to pull him 
beyond this reverence for the status 
quo. ‘And if he followed that urge, 
as he did when he prayed for his 
dead Tetty, he was sure to qualify 
it with “if it were lawful.” This 
extreme carefulness in treating with 
God according to a correct form, in 
keeping carefully within the bounds 
of ecclesiaStieal legality by condi- 
tioning his prayer, indicates much 
about Johnson’s religious character. 
In his religion there was much 
stress on faith and on deeds, but 
there was nothing of the mystic’s 
emphasis on love. His beliefs and 
his character tended to make him 
regard the justice and the vengeance 
of God far more than His mercy and 
His love. As we read the prayers 
which Johnson composed, so ear- 
nest and full of piety, yet so anxious 
and fearful, we once more wish that 
he had met some great soul who 
might have helped him to find a less 
fearful and more truthful way. 

All his life Johnson sought for 
peace of soul, for the quiet happi- 
ness of peace. Time and again the 
fact comes out in his life. In his 
last letter to his mother he under- 
lines the words: “Come unto me ali 
ye that travail and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” He notes 
in his diary that one Easter day at 
church, “I was for some time dis- 
tressed, but at last obtained, I hope 
from the God of Peace, more quiet 
than I have enjoyed for a long 
time.” And another time he repeat- 
ed with great energy the words our 
Lord addressed to Mary Magdalene, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee! go in 
peace!” He said, “The manner of 
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this dismission is exceedingly af- 
fecting.” 

Johnson sought for peace but he 
was never sure that he had done all 
in the way of repentance that was 
required of him. He wanted the as- 
surance that sacramental absolu- 
tion would have given him. Con- 
cerning confession he once re- 
marked, “Why, I don’t know but 
that it is a good thing.” It seems 
quite clear, however, that he never 
thought seriously of becoming a 
Catholic. Still he continued to feel 
more and more something like envy 
for the helps and security that the 
Catholic had. Just a few years be- 
fore he died he declared to the com- 
pany present: 


“There is one side on which a 
good man might be persuaded to 
embrace it [i.e., Catholicism]. A 
good man of a timorous disposition, 
in great doubt of his acceptance 
with God, and pretty credulous may 
be glad of a Church where there are 
so many helps to get to heaven. I 
would be a Papist if I could. I have 
fear enough; but an obstinate ra- 
tionality prevents me. I shall never 
be a Papist unless on the near ap- 
proach of death of which I have 
very great terrour.” 


He never changed his religious 
beliefs. Still for all that, Catholic 
as well as Protestant can admire the 
strong, manly, and upright piety of 
Dr. Johnson. Though there is a 
feeling which is more like sympathy 
as we sense his worried anxiety 
during and after his stroke of 
paralysis, there is only the higher 
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feeling of admiration for the sin- 
cere Christian spirit with which he 
actually met death. Once he knew 
for certain that recovery was no 
longer possible and that he was to 
die, “Then,” said Johnson, “I will 
take no more physick, not even 
opiates: for I have prayed that I 
may render up my soul to God un- 
clouded.” 

The last prayer that he composed 
and uttered when he was about to 
receive the Anglican sacrament a 
few days before he died, tells us 
more, perhaps, about the inner life 
of the man than anything we can 
set down on paper. It is a prayer 


that comes from the heart of a sin- 
cere Christian and there is sincerity 
and piety in its every phrase: 


“Almighty and most merciful Fa- 
ther, I am now as to human eyes it 
seems, about to commemorate, for 
the last time, the death of thy Son 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Re- 
deemer. Grant, O Lord, that, my 
whole hope and confidence may be 
in his merits, and thy mercy; en- 
force and accept my imperfect re- 
pentance; make this commemora- 
tion available to the confirmation of 
my faith, the establishment of my 
hope, and the enlargement of my 
charity; and make the death of thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, effectual to my 
redemption. Have mercy upon me. 
Bless my friends; have mercy upon 
all men. Support me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, in the days of weakness, and 
at the hour of death; and receive 
me, at my death, to everlasting hap- 
piness for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 





THE COVETED PORTS OF IRELAND 


By OLiver St. JOHN GOGARTY 


N a map Ireland looks like an 
attempt by a schoolboy to draw 
a kidney with a splash of ink. Its 
western coastline which takes the 
full thrust of the Atlantic, is moun- 
tainous and deeply indented. Here 
lie the coveted ports of Ireland— 
some of the best in all Europe— 
landlocked harbors, naturally pro- 
tected bases for seaplanes, sub- 
marine basins screened by moun- 
tains to the rear and hidden under 
the ever in-rolling Atlantic mists. 
Today they are idle, their strategic 
value unexploited, under the deter- 
mined neutrality of vulnerable and 
defenseless Ireland. Nevertheless 
no belligerent power has been given 
access to them and none seems like- 
ly to obtain it. 

I asked an officer of the United 
States Navy if it would be of as- 
sistance to the United States and 
Great Britain if the Irish Govern- 
ment permitted the use of the 
Irish ports. His face lit up, then 
became overcast with suspicion of 
an Irishman who had such a ques- 
tion to ask. His reaction was typi- 
cal of the confusion of geographical 
and political considerations which 
obscure the whole question of these 
Irish ports. 

What and where are the Irish 
ports? I say ports for there are no 
Irish bases equipped with store- 
houses and repair shops for the 
maintenance of a fleet though three 
are at the moment being hastily pre- 
pared by American experts in UIl- 
ster. 

An Annex to the Treaty of 1921- 


‘ 


22 reserves certain places in Ire- 
land for the use of the British Navy. 
I quote: 


The following are the specific 
facilities required 


Dockyard and Port at Berehaven 
(a) Admiralty property and rights 
to be retained as at the date hereof 
(16th December 1921). Harbour de- 
fenses to remain in charge of British 
care and maintenance parties. 


Queenstown 
(b) Harbour defenses to remain in 
charge of British care and mainte- 
nance parties. Certain mooring 
buoys to remain for use of His 
Majesty’s ships. 


Belfast Lough 
(c) Harbour defenses to remain in 
charge of British care and mainte- 
nance parties. 


Lough Swilly 
(d) Harbour defenses to remain in 
charge of British care and mainte- 
nance parties. 


Aviation 
(e) Facilities in the neighbour- 
hood of the above ports for coastal 
defense by air. 


Hawlbowline and Rathmullan 
(f) Oil fuel storage to be offered for 
sale to commercial companies un- 
der guarantee that purchasers shall 
carry a certain minimum stock for 
Admiralty purposes. 
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The insistence on retaining five 
parts of the country, in addition to 
the partition of the northern quar- 
ter of the island, deprived the 
treaty-making of any vestige of 
goodwill because the sentiment of 
the Irish people was outraged at the 
want of magnanimity of Lloyd 
George’s government. It was as if 
the Welsh Wizard or prestidigitator 
said, “You are free, don’t mind the 
warden of the Five Ports which we 
will maintain in your country.” It 
was a foolish and fatuous act and 
like all such mean procedures in 
matters of great moment it was dis- 
astrous and eventually gave rise to 
passions in Ireland that led to civil 
war. How stupid and uncalled for 
the position taken up by Lloyd 
George and his Nelson-Napoleonic 
associates was may be measured by 
the fact that in 1938—note the date 
—when war with Germany was seen 
to be inevitable, the British Govern- 
ment after due consultation with 


the Naval, Military and Air defend- 
ers of Great Britain handed back 
the southern ports to the Irish 


Government. Why? The explana- 
tion will appear in due course. 

Queenstown or Cobh is the har- 
bor of the city of Cork. It cannot be 
approached by Atlantic liners. They 
ride in the bay and have to be met 
by tenders. Not infrequently such 
ships as the Campania and. other 
Cunard liners which had the mail 
contract omitted the Queenstown 
call when the weather was bad and 
the tide low. 

Largely as the result of the min- 
ing of the southern approach to the 
English Channel, sea traffic is di- 
verted to the north of Ireland and 
few ships are lost off the south- 
western shores of the island. 

Immediately to the northwest of 
Bantry Bay is Kenmare River which 
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is another anchorage and station. 
Dingle Bay about thirty miles north 
of Kenmare River as the crow flies 
is another haven but is too exposed 
to offer security from the long At- 
lantic swells that shake the western 
shores of Ireland. 

About a quarter of the way up 
the irregular coast from Bantry Bay 
is the estuary of the largest river 
in what used to be known as the 
United Kingdom, the River Shan- 
non, which on account of its cur- 
rents and of the proximity of more 
advantageous shelters is rarely used 
as a port for ships. But some fif- 
teen miles inland the river bulges 
and provides at Foynes an Atlantic 
base for Clipper planes. 

Almost midway up the west coast 
is Galway Bay protected from the 
ocean by three islands of limestone 
formation, the well-known Aran 
Islands. The equivalent of nearly 
one million dollars is being spent 
in deepening the channel to the 
docks from the bay which is floored 
with quartzite. A broad gauge rail- 
way (unused now for the want of 
coal) runs the entire width of the 
island from Dublin on the east coast 
to Galway on the west, a distance of 
133 miles. 

Between the fifty-third and fifty- 
fourth parallel of latitude and be- 
tween longitude’ nine and ten west, 
lies a massif which juts into the 
Atlantic roughly for about fifty 
miles. In this the best and least 
known ports of Europe lie. They 
owe their obscurity for one thing to 
the lack of any trade with the hin- 
terland which would justify ships 
in breaking cargo before proceed- 
ing to the busy harbors of densely 
populated England; another reason 
for their being utterly undeveloped 
is attributed (not in these cases al- 
together justly) to the policy of 
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Great Britain which has always 
been jealous of rivalry at sea, a 
policy which was clearly seen in 
her successful endeavors to prevent 
the establishment of an Irish-owned 
shipping line direct from New York 
Harbor to Galway Bay. The descrip- 
tion and limitations of Bantry Bay 
are applicable to these havens. 

South of Clew Bay is Killary 
Harbor, a fjord thirteen miles long 
which runs with slight sinuosity 
from west to east; and expands in 
the middle to a breadth sufficient 
for ships to turn. It has a mean 
depth of thirty fathoms and is 
floored with firm sand. Its mouth 
like that of Galway Bay is protected 
by three islands, the islands of 
Inishbofin, Inishturk and Inish- 
shark. Like Bantry Bay, Killary 
Harbor is naturally defended by the 
proximity of mountains to the 
water’s edge. Immediately to the 
north of it the great mass of Muil- 
rea rises Parnassus-like with twin 
peaks to a height of 2,600 feet. The 
southern side is mountainous 
enough to support with its neigh- 
bor an almost constant roof of mist 
with a ceiling of about 1,000 feet. 

This mist composed of the ever 
incoming trans-Atlantic clouds 
completely hides the harbor from 
the air, as I know, for I have flown 
over it and could not get a much- 
needed bearing from the long inlet 
at 5,000 feet until suddenly I sighted 
the twin peaks of the mountain con- 
stant in the swirl. The thought 
occurred to me that a dive-bomber 
over Killary Harbor would be more 
likely to hit a stuffed cloud than a 
ship. Excellent as this harbor is its 
position makes it less important 
than the bases in Ulster which are 
in immediate proximity to the 
northern sea route. 

At the northwest corner of the 
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great blunt cape which protrudes 
from the center of Ireland into the 
Atlantic is one of the largest and 
most placid havens of those enumer- 
ated. This is Blacksod Bay. During 
the present war an ill-informed but 
zealous Presbyterian Minister who 
is- also a Member of the British 
House of Commons “put his foot in 
it” by stating in the House that Ger- 
man submarines were being given 
supplies of gasoline there by ill con- 
ditioned Irishmen. He was rapidly 
put right by the British Admiralty 
who informed him that submarines 
did not wse gasoline but heavy oil 
and there was no heavy oil in Ire- 
land. Blacksod Bay held many of 
the fast American built speed boats 
equipped with depth charges in 
their stern. It is one of the best 
harbors in Europe which is not well 
endowed with harbors. 

North on the blunt cape is Killala 
where the French landed in 1798 
with 1,000 men under General Hum- 
bert. It is more memorable than 
useful. Not until we reach the 
northern extremity of the island do 
we come on another port of first-rate 
importance in possession of the 
Irish Government. This is Lough 
Swilly which was used as a naval 
base in the last war. It was beset by 
U-boats and was the unfortunate 
site of the loss of two major ships. 
It is one of the longest fjords in the 
country and with its highly devel- 
oped neighbor, Lough Foyle, com- 
mands the northern entrance to St. 
George’s Channel or the Irish Sea. 
It is one of the nearest harbors to 
Iceland. 

In the six counties of Ulster which 
is the part of Ireland that was kept 
by the British Government and not 
included in the settlement with 
the Three-Quarters is a harbor of 
prime importance, Lough Foyle, of 
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a similar formation to Lough Swilly. 
It commands the only sea route 
which the United Nations have kept 
open off the Irish coast. It has the 
advantage of having an industrial 
city at its head with a dry dock, a 
ship yard, engineering plants and a 
mechanically-minded population. 
All these conditions are lacking in 
Southern Ireland. This with Lough 
Neagh, Lough Erne and Belfast 
Lough has now been transformed 
into a first-class base. If it was not 
a first-class harbor according to 
modern requirements it now is. 
There were American experts and 
20,000 operatives working on it. It 
now is converted into a sea and air 
base. 

On the east coast in contrast to 
the west there is a gap in Ireland’s 
mountainous ring. This is the rich- 
est cattle-raising land in the world. 
It is firm, dry, and so strong is the 
sod that it is not considered neces- 
sary to macadamize the runways of 
its airports of which there are five 
within twenty miles of Dublin. They 
were all built during the British oc- 
cupation between 1914 and 1917. 
One of these is at Tallagh. It lies 
too close to the range of Dublin hills 


and was never much in use. It was’ 


abandoned shortly after the last hut 
was constructed and the British Fly- 
ing Corps moved a few miles to the 
west of it to Baldonnell (eight and 
one-half miles from the capital). 
This used to be a mixed but is now 
an exclusively army field. It has a 
runway from east to west of 1,900 
yards. It was from this field the 
Bremen, the first plane to fly the 
Atlantic from east to west, took off. 
I saw it at dawn stagger into the air 
overladen with gasoline and barely 
clear the Hill of Lyons as it set out 
upon a journey from which up to 
that no traveler had returned. 
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The civic airport is about four 
miles north of the city. This field 
required expenditure to put it in 
shape and to repair the hangars 
which the British had abandoned for 
many years. 

Between the railway which runs 
to Belfast and the sea there are nar- 
row strips of land which housed two 
units of what has now become the 
R. A. F. They were but temporary 
air fields and of but little conse- 
quence. 

Before leaving the airports in the 
south of Ireland let me describe 
one the location of which will come 
as a surprise to all but half a dozen 
or so of veteran aviators. I did not 
wish to mention it when dealing 
with the seaports on the west coast. 
It has been taken for granted that 
there is in the square fifty by fifty 
miles, so many seaports that there is 
no place where air craft may be 
landed safely. But there is, and it 
happens to be the most westerly 
plain in the island. It lies immedi- 
ately behind Slyne Head, the point 
to which the breadth of the island is 
measured from Howth Head in the 
east. Had Brown and Alcock on 
their famous trans-Atlantic flight 
wished, they might have used it 
with safety. But the story goes that 
they mistook the waving arms of 
the employees of the Marconi Com- 
pany for signals that they might 
land. They landed on what ap- 
peared to be a green lawn but was 
in reality a marsh. 

The name of this open space is 
Ailbreach. It is the only level space 
of any size near the western coast. 
It consists of sand dunes, sessile 
grasses and wild flowers which 
form a carpet so dense that a man 
might hit a coin with a golf club and 
be sure of finding it again. All Ail- 
breach needs is hangars and some 
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leveling of abrupt steps in the dunes 
to turn it into an excellent airport. 
It is on the ocean’s edge and being 
on the most westerly shelf of Europe 
and beyond the mountains is free 
from mist, The average rate of the 
wind prevailing here is about 25 
m.p.h. The next parish is New York. 
I trust that the Irish Government 
will develop this potential air port to 
accommodate tourists from the 
U. S. A. by the time, after the war, 
when clippers will be leaving Amer- 
ica hourly for Europe. 


The retention of the port of 
Lough Foyle together with three 
other important loughs which are 
now completely transformed into 
bases is regarded in well informed 
circles as sufficient for the needs of 
Great Britain. Southern Irish per- 
sist in thinking that with these in 
their possession the British de- 
mands for more ports arise less 
from genuine naval needs than ne- 
farious political purposes, designed 
to put Ireland in the wrong. 

The best way to ascertain the at- 
titude of the Southern Irishman to 
the proposal that he should forego 
his neutrality is to hear him speak 
for himself. His remarks may be 
construed as offensive and as re- 
vealing narrowmindedness and in- 
sularity; but we must hear them if 
we are to understand the position 
and the difficulties with which those 
who may for any reason be inter- 
ested in the acquisition of the Irish 
ports have to contend. 

Ask him, “Why have you refused 
the United States and the British 
navies the use of your ports?” 

Mark his answer. It will come 
as a surprise to those who have al- 
lowed themselves to be stampeded 
into conclusions by ill-informed and 
irresponsible journalists. His an- 


swer is: “We have not refused 
either the United States or Great 
Britain the use of our ports. The 
Governments of neither of these 
countries has demanded the use of 
the ports which were restored to 
the Irish Government immediately 
before the outbreak of this war. 
“This is not our war. We do not 
wish to participate in it. Not on any 
account. We wish to observe strict 
neutrality, as strict as that of Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey or the Ar- 
gentine. Our neutrality is of help 
to England. This is the first war in 
which she has been engaged when 
we were not hostile. Our slogan 
used to be ‘England’s extremity is 
Ireland’s opportunity.’ Her extrem- 
ity is exposed now and we do not 
kick it. On the contrary, relations 
between the two countries have 
never been better in 700 years. We 
are her only source of supply for 
fresh food and we are supplying it 
even to rationing ourselves some- 
what. The three-quarters of our 
country which she has left to us are 
a sanctuary for her refugees of 


which there are upwards of 150,000 | 


in the country. These relations 
would not have been possible but 
for the return of our ports obsolete 
though they be. 

“We are helping her with man 
power directly because we are a free 
democracy and our youth are free 
to go on their own responsibility 
whither they choose. It is esti- 
mated—it is impossible to be accu- 
rate in this conjecture—but it is es- 
timated that 150,000 Irishmen are 
fighting with the British forces. 
This does not include figures for the 
Navy. But you have only to glance 
at the names in the casualty lists 
and to remember that five out of the 
twenty-five V. C.’s awarded in this 
war were awarded to Irishmen. 
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With ‘loyal’ Ulster things are differ- 
ent. The Prime Minister of the six 
counties which constitute Ulster re- 
luctantly revealed the figures of 
Ulster’s contribution to Great Brit- 
ain’s war effort. Twenty-five thou- 
sand! And they may be mechanics. 
Our men are soldiers who went of 
their own free will. Ulster for all 
its loyalty has resisted conscription. 

“Incidentally we do not want to 
be bombed. And bombed we would 
be if we relinquished our neutrality. 
We have been left unarmed. Though 
arms have been sent to the ends of 
the earth and people paid to accept 
them, the Irish Government can- 
not purchase arms though it wants 
nothing for nothing and is able and 
willing to pay for arms on the nail. 
We have been bombed when seventy 
houses were demolished in Dublin 
and thirty people killed. Three 
girls in a Wexford creamery were 
blown to bits by a German who was 
unloading his bomb rack. The Ger- 
man Government apologized and 
compensated all concerned for this 
Wexford bombing. With the bombs 
that fell on Dublin they said they 
had nothing to do. 

“Whoever is responsible for keep- 
ing our country unarmed is a fool. 
An armed Ireland determined to 
maintain its neutrality against all 
aggressors would release a million 
soldiers from Ulster. Those deter- 
mined to keep the North and South 
separate are suffering from an at- 
tack of bad conscience which is 
costing them a million men. The 
Lend-Lease money is given to neu- 
— Turkey but to neutral Ireland, 

o! 

“Don’t you think that it is high 
time that we had a return for our 
Good Neighbor Policy from Great 
Britain? Perhaps her association 
with the United States will infect 
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her with magnanimity and good- 
will. We have forgiven and forgot- 
ten. Great Britain usually is the 
first to forget the injuries she in- 
flicted on others. She is still injur- 
ing us by witholding the materials 
necessary for the maintenance of 
our factories. We are suffering from 
a double blockade. 

“If it were true that Great Britain 
wanted our ports it would be 
strange indeed and wonderful. We 
have had it flung in our faces so 
often that we were sheltering be- 
hind the British Navy that you 
would have to forgive us for being 
puzzled if we heard that the British 
Navy wanted to shelter behind us 
now. We have not an enemy in the 
world and we do not intend to make 
one. 

“If we entered this war we would 
have arms doled out to us and we 
would be at the disposal of a Cabi- 
net with which the British people 
themselves including some army 
and navy men are dissatisfied. The 
remuneration of the small nations 
which have thrown aside their neu- 
trality and gone to the aid of the 
Allied Nations is, to say the least of 
it, discouraging. We are too small, 


‘unarmed and helpless and too near 


the trouble willfully to seek it and 
risk the extermination of our race, 
which, to judge by the campaign of 
calumny, is only useful as cannon 
fodder in another’s quarrel.” 

He ceased. I looked at what in 
the United States would have been 
a Colin Kelly and I thought of King 
Louis’ exclamation when the Irish 
troops retrieved the day for him at 
Fontenoy, “Cursed be the laws that 
deprived me of such subjects.” 


Interpreted from the standpoint 


of economics, the Irish political 
problem is easier to understand 
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than when camouflaged by patriotic 
slogans, aspirations and _ ideals. 
Ninety per cent of the population of 
the South of Ireland is engaged in 
agriculture and cattle-raising. Each 
family has a small holding of low 
taxable value. Farming is not con- 
ducted from villages as it is on the 
continent but from these little 
homesteads which are distributed 
all over the country. 

Normally Ireland’s trade which 
is almost solely with Great Britain 
is worth $160,000,000 at the old val- 
uation of five dollars to the pound. 
An invisible income brings the na- 
tion’s income up to something over 
$250,000,000. Dividends from in- 
vestments in British and other in- 
dustrials, and the tourist traffic and 
money sent into the country, ac- 
count for the increase. Her poultry 
and creamery business are worth 
more than the ship building indus- 
try of Belfast. This is about $65,- 
000,000. Her cattle trade brings a 
return of $85,000,000. After India, 
Ireland is England’s best cus- 
tomer. 

Inland revenue takes about $50,- 
000,000 from Arthur Guinness and 
Son, the owners of the largest brew- 
ery in the world. It covers over 
eighty acres in Dublin. John Jame- 
son, the pot distiller of whisky, is 
another large revenue paying con- 
cern. Jacob’s Biscuit firm is the 
third considerable company. For 
the rest Dublin is a funnel through 
which imports come and exports go. 
There is a tariff wall and a boundary 
with guardhouses and sentries be- 
tween the South of Ireland and the 
North. The smuggling of cattle over 
this border, remunerative even 
though half of them were seized, 
went to prove how England can 
manipulate prices and take a poll 
tax if the South is recalcitrant. And 
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the cattle trade as indeed all agri- 
cultural trade is at the mercy of the 
market. Once fattened, cattle can- 
not be kept. They would consume 
the grass for the on-coming genera- 
tion of calves. And dairy produce 
is perishable. 

In Ireland the standard of living 
is low because no one is a gourmet 
and because the man supports his 
wife and she maintains a family. 
The farmer like his Scots cousin is 
“contented wi’ little and cantie wi’ 
mair.” He has all he wants save tea 
and tobatco. Beet factories provide 
sugar. His fuel peat is in the soil. 
The River Shannon is anchored to 
provide electricity. The conse- 
quences of bombing on Ireland 
would be just as ruinous for her as 
for a more highly industrialized na- 
tion. This sounds paradoxical. An 
anecdote will explain. 

Some years ago I asked Lord 
Beaverbrook why England did not 
stock her empty pastures with cat- 
tle. In his downright way he spoke. 

“What is your cattle population 
in Ireland?” 

“Four million,” I replied. 

“What are they worth?” 

“They bring us $85,000,000 a 
year. At $50 a head....” 

“Nonsense. That reservoir of live- 
stock is worth more than $2,500,- 
000,000.” 

“There’s your answer. We have 
not got the money to stock our 
fields.” 

And Ireland has a cattle reservoir 
worth $2,500,000,000. Just as in the 
case of Guinness’s Brewery it is the 
reservoir, the thing that takes a long 
time to fill that matters. Once lost 
or interrupted Ireland’s trade would 
take at least a decade to restore. 

With Dublin and Limerick, cities 
founded over 1,000 years ago gone 
and Cork in ruins, Ireland would 
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be reduced to the condition of a 
gypsy camp. Who would pay for 
its restoration. No Irishman can 
see beyond the double blockade by 
which he is surrounded any com- 
pensation for the loss of the only 
thing that stands between him and 
an inferno, his neutrality. And 
while the question of the ports re- 
mains on a political plane he never 
will. 

It must be clearly understood that 
the ports are not in de Valera’s 
power to cede, lend or lease. If it 
were known that he even contem- 
plated negotiation, his position 
would be immediately and danger- 
ously insecure. Apart from this he 
is convinced of the soundness of his 
position. The country is behind 
him in that. That is why it is so 


futile to send privy messengers or 

persuasive deputations to de Valera 

who dare not exceed his mandate. 
The significance of this war is 


hidden. Before it ends it may well 
become a case not of remaining neu- 
tral but of remaining white. But 
how can one expect a little island to 
realize the awful import of this war 
when it has not fully dawned upon 
greater states. 

I have used the word problem be- 
cause it is an accepted word for 
political confusions; but the ques- 
tion of the Irish ports is not a prob- 
lem. It is an impasse. 

As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, it is not a state of poli- 
tics which is capable of being 
straightened out satisfactorily. It is 
a state of being, an actuality, on the 
maintenance of which the existence 
and survival of the Irish Nation de- 
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pends. In a few words, the Irish 
consider that their existence as a 
nation depends on the present status 
quo. 

I was glad to learn that the com- 
pletion of the great bases in North- 
ern Ireland which commands the 
only sea lane open to Great Britain 
had made any assumption (to speak 
diplomatically) of further territory 
in Ireland necessary no longer. 

By completing bases in Lloyd 
George’s salient (a name by which 
some of the Ulster nationalists 
ironically designate Northern Ire- 
land) and by respecting the status 
of a small nation purposely kept 
defenseless, the two great partners 
in this war have been saved from a 
blunder which would have driven a 
wedge between them, broken the in- 
trinsic unity of each and stultified 
the promise of the Four Freedoms 
before they could be brought upon 
the world’s stage. 

It should be definitely stated that 
the word “coveted” though I have 
made use of it as a title of this ar- 
ticle is inaccurate.. The ports of the 
Southwest of Ireland are not covet- 
ed. They were restored to the Irish 
people in 1938 and they have not 
been asked for since by either Gov- 
ernment of the great partners. It 
would be interesting to uncover the 
source of the calumny of the Irish 
nation which is rampant now and 
unchecked. If permitted to rage 
unchallenged and uncontradicted 
the irresponsible authors of it will 
vitiate the end for which the United 
Nations are fighting and that is for 
leave to life for nations great and 
small. 





TWO SONNETS 


By Pvt. JoHN EpwArp SPEAR 
THE GUNS SPEAK 


ROFESSORS, writers, learned men, what do 

You, faced with present circumstances, say 
About the things you taught us yesterday? 
For I remember clearly still how you, 
Enthroned upon the seats of wisdom, threw 
With pompous show and scholarly display 
The ancient laws God gave to man, away 
And introduced the lawlessness you knew. 


You taught us this im days before the war. 

What teach you now? There is no wrong or right? 
Truth is a myth? Man needs his God no more? 
You do not dare, for war has brought to light 
Your lies; so give us back the truth you swore 
Away, that we may honorably fight. 


IF YOU KEEP FAITH WITH ME 


a you keep faith with me, you need not weep 
If I am killed, for I will not complain 

Of any death if by it others gain, 

The things I think are worth my life to keep: 

The right to have, to know, to love, to speak. 

If all win these, I will endure my pain 

And on the battle front where I have lain 

Will find an honored place in which to sleep. 


But if when peace returns to you once more, 
You break the word you gave humanity 

By keeping not the pledge to which you swore, 
Then carve in stone this epitaph for me: 

“Here lies a fool who placed his hope in war 
And gave his faith to insincerity.” 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1941-1942+ 


DraMA: Guest in the House*+—The Wookey—Candle in the Wind (89)— 
The Moon is Down (72)—In Time to Come (40). 

Comepy: Blithe Spiritt—Junior Miss*—Spring Again—Café Crown— 
Jason—Life with Father* (over 1,000)—My Sister Eileen* (over 600). 

MELODRAMA: Angel Street*—Uncle Harry*—Cuckoos on the Hearth— 
Arsenic and Old Lace* (over 500). 

MusicaLs: Let’s Face It*—Best Foot Forward*—By Jupiter*—Banjo 


Eyes. 


RevivaLs: Porgy and Bess*—Macbeth—Candida—The Rivals (54). 


N London on the first of June, 

there were 31 theaters open, 
which included 12 musicals and 2 
ballets. New York on the same date 
had 16 theatrical attractions of 
which 5 were musicals and 3, suc- 
cesses from last season. Among the 
17 plays in London, 10 merit serious 
attention according to the usually 
sound judgment of Mr. Darlington 
of The New York Times. Here there 
are only three which we could place 
in that category: Blithe Spirit, Angel 
Street and Uncle Harry, and two of 
them are of English origin. Candle 
in the Wind and The Moon is 
Down, the two really distinguished 
plays of 1941-42 had limited runs 
in New York although Miss Hayes 
toured in the Maxwell Anderson 
drama all winter. To us they 
were both fine plays, noble in con- 
ception and execution. Steinbeck’s 
The Moon is Down was the more 
direct and intense and we regret 
that it did not win the awards it de- 


served. That some of the Nazis 

1As of June 1st. Plays which ran over 100 
times are in italics. Those with an asterisk are 
still running. There were 87 productions in 
all; 6 were musical comedies. 


were shown to be decent fellows 
seemed only to underline the wick- 
edness of the system which had per- 
verted them into agents for evil but 
it was against the temper of the 
time to picture an enemy, who has 
become the archetype of cruelty, as 
looking and behaving like our own 
people, and the criticism was hot 
and adverse. Perhaps with time’s 
kindlier perspective, The Moon is 
Down will be recognized as a play 
of great worth and sound in princi- 
ple. Curiously enough, the story did 
not arouse the same animosity 
against its characters. We have 
placed In Time To Come among the 
listed dramas as it well deserved a 
longer run and was discussed for 
an award. It was an extremely in- 
teresting chronicle of the birth of 
the League of Nations and Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, but the Wilson of 
Richard Gaines was no help at all 
as it was a wooden performance 
with much more thought shown for 
the President’s outward appearance 
than for his spirit. The authors 
took an unfair advantage of their 
hero in letting him be seen as a 
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paralytic and were at such pains to 
show him always at his worst that, 
in the bitter interview with Senator 
Lodge after Wilson’s return from 
Paris, Lodge was permitted to gain 
the sympathy of the audience, but 
this was in part due to the excellent 
playing of Lodge by House Jameson 
(Mr. Aldrich on the radio). Clem- 
enceau was also memorable (Guy 
Sorel). In Time To Come offers 
great possibilities for both acting 
and argument to men’s colleges. 
Among the comedies, Noel Cow- 
ard’s satire on Spiritualism, Blithe 
Spirit, is the one example of wit be- 
side Raphaelson’s Jason in which 
the dialogue had style but the char- 
acters seemed only two dimensional. 
Spring Again was the springboard 
for the delicate comic art of Miss 
Grace George and the distinguished 
quality of Mr. Aubrey Smith. In it 
Joseph Buloff scored in a character 
bit. Café Crown, still playing in a 
summer circuit, is the genre study 
of the Yiddish littérateurs and their 
theater just as Junior Miss is of 
high school home life. As for the 
melodramas, the British Angel 
Street has now been capped by the 
* American Uncle Harry, reviewed in 
this issue. Uncle Harry, however, 
for all its comedy lines, is the more 
sinister for it has no pleasant char- 
acter like Inspector Rough to re- 
deem its chill. Both enjoy the ad- 
vantages of unusually good actors 
but there is one important member 
of the cast in Angel Street who 
makes no personal appearance and 
that is Feder who created the light- 
ing which in turn creates the at- 
mosphere for the play. We were 
surprised to discover that another 
melodrama called Cuckoos on the 
Hearth ran for over three months 
and put it down to the credit of the 
producer Brock Pemberton’s perse- 
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verance. It merits no further men- 
tion. 

Of the war plays, The Wookey 
was the only Blitz play which had 
any run and it was written on this 
side of the Atlantic. It certainly 
gave the most graphic picture of 
air raids outside of the cinema and 
boasted a sound track made in Lon- 
don. Edmund Gwenn also contrib- 
uted supremely to its success with 
his sympathetic characterization of 
Mr. Wookey, the indomitable tug- 
boat captain who disagreed with the 
government about appeasement but 
helped them out at Dunkirk. Vin- 
cent Carroll in The Strings, My 
Lord, Are False, attempted to give 
his personal impressions of the 
Blitz in a small British factory town, 
but the lens of his imagination was 
too close to the actual scene and the 
resulting picture was blurred. Had 
the scene been Ireland, he might 
have been more at home with his 
characters. 


As it was, he seemed to 
have dipped his pen into both his 
own and Odets’ inkwell with a blot 


or two from Saroyan’s. There was 
the inevitable street walker—whose 
charity always outstrips the respect- 
able womenfolk—the Communist 
and the drunk, as well as the Car- 
roll favorite muddled-headed young 
man and extravert girl and the sim- 
ple, saintly parish priest harassed 
by the hierarchy. When it came to 
the priest, Carroll brought Canon 
Courtenay over from Eire. The 
Canon was played by Walter Hamp- 
den with as much gusto as is pos- 
sible from a non-Celt. Not only 
money but a great deal of sympathy 
had been expended on the produc- 
tion but it was the playwright’s own 
fault that there was no focal point 
to the drama. The real heroine was 
only permitted a few lines in Act I. 
and then was killed offstage in Act 
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II. when a secondary love interest 
was suddenly introduced. Carroll’s 
failure made one appreciative of 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life in 
which a similarly crowded stage 
was made the accompaniment to a 
love story whose outline was kept 
sharply accented enough to make it 
sound above the symphony. 

Four disappointments were the 
plays from such clever writers as 
Somerset Maugham, Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Clifford Odets and George 
Kaufman. The dramatization of 
Theater was as trite as anything 
could be in connection with Mr. 
Maugham; so was Williams’ Yester- 
day’s Magic. Odets’ Clash by Night 
was a drab rendering of Pagliaccio 
on Staten Island quite unredeemed 
by Bankhead and Schildkraut. The 
Land Is Bright, the melodrama by 
Kaufman, started off well to the re- 
sounding brass of the “Robber Bar- 
on” period in a marble monstrosity 
on Fifth Avenue and then petered 
out in descending fortissimos to the 
present generation. The only fail- 
ures we regret are Nathan the Wise, 
and Letters to Lucerne, which will 
be as much of a boon to girls’ 
schools and colleges as the Wilson 
play to the boys. But Letters to 
Lucerne, which shows the impact of 
the war on a boarding school in 
Switzerland, is far easier to produce. 

On the whole if there had never 
been a season of 1941-42, the loss 
to the theater would have been neg- 
ligible. It seems sad to say that the 
only really important events were 
the revivals. Fortunately Porgy and 
Bess is still running and seems like- 
ly to continue for a long time, and 
Candida has a way of reappearing. 
We wish that some screen record 
could have been made of Bobby 
Clark as Bob Acres in The Rivals 
and we rejoice that Macbeth re- 
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ceived an ovation at Fort Meade. 
But for the theater to recover real 
life, there must be a theater-loving 
public. The education of such a 
public, which was lopped off at the 
bud with the Federal Theater, may 
be given another chance by the 
U.S.O. in the camps. Mr. Golden’s 


experiment with a low-priced run 
of Claudia has proved that there is 
an audience who will go to the thea- 
ter instead of the pictures and Can- 
dida proved that there is still a dis- 
criminating public. 
to the playwrights? 


Perhaps it’s up 


UncLe Harry.—Another Ancient 
Mariner with a conscience-ridden 
tale to tellis Harry. The grim story 
he insists on unfolding to the un- 
willing salesman in the back room 
of the tavern serves as prologue to 
a drama which is an uncommonly 
neat piece of writing and playing. 
It’s a devilish story with much of 
the sardonic humor of De Quincey’s 
Murder as One of the Fine Arts. 
“People begin to see that something 
more goes to the composition of a 
fine murder than two blockheads to 
kill and be killed. . . . Design, group- 
ing, light and shade, poetry, senti- 
ment are now deemed indispensable 
to attempts of this nature.” This is 
De Quincey’s verdict and Uncle 
Harry quotes him. Harry’s murders 
were.such peculiarly subtle works 
of art that the circumstantial evi- 
dence he piled up against his dupe 
was too strong for any last moment 
confession to break down. 

Uncle Harry, himself, presents 
the awesome spectacle of the danger 
of a worm if ever he turns. The 
trouble began with Harry’s father 
who made it a condition of his will 
that his three children live together 
to share equally in his legacy. 
Harry’s sisters were therefore deter- ° 
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mined that Harry should not marry 
but when the girl he loves comes to 
announce her imminent wedding to 
another man, it goes hard with 
Harry. He seems resigned to being 
the butt of his sisters’ jealousies (if 
he eats a piece of Hester’s pie, he 
must eat a piece of Lettie’s cake). 
The din of their bickering is the ob- 
ligato of his life. But when Lettie’s 
nasty spite prompts her to a mock- 
ery of Harry before his old.sweet- 
heart, the worm turns into a viper. 
With diabolic ingenuity Harry sug- 
gests Lettie procure some cyanic 
acid for his dog and makes it ap- 
pear obvious to the maid that Let- 
tie meant to put it in the coffee she 
takes up to Hester. When Hester 


expires and Lettie is condemned, 
Harry’s life is his own but then he 
discovers that the murders will 
bring no good fortune to himself. 
His only satisfaction must be his 


own cleverness but no one will be- 
lieve his story. 

We have told his story because 
Uncle Harry is not dependent on 


any mystery. The author lays down. 


his hand at the opening but that 
only tightens the intensity of the 
drama. There is also a good deal 
more humor than might appear 
probable and an ace cast. Heading 
it are Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut, a strong team. Miss 
Le Gallienne’s last scene in the pris- 
on has a horror all its own; it is 
then that Lettie decides that her 
best revenge on Harry is not to let 
him die. Mr. Schildkraut’s Harry 
has all the superficial gentleness 
which made the town so adamant in 
their belief of his innocence but his 
gentleness is coupled to an egotism 
that makes him insensible to re- 
morse. Harry is never a contrite 
criminal, simply a disgusted one. 

Uncle Harry is the product of the 
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Yale Dramatic School and was tried 
out in Cohasset back in 1938. Mr. 
Job, who once dramatized Bar- 
chester Towers, has an accuracy of 
wit and a precision of technique 
which seems unerring.— At the 
Broadhurst. .. .. .. 


By JupITreR.—It all began in a lit- 
tle skit dashed off by Mr. Julian 
Thompson for some very clever 
amateurs. The acclaim given to 
The Warrior's Husband prompted 
the author to develop his theme into 
the comedy in which Miss Katherine 
Hepburn sprang to sudden fame. 
Later it was seen on the screen and 
now reappears with book and music 
by Rodgers and Hart; dances ar- 
ranged by Robert Alton; sets by Jo 
Mielziner; costumes by Irene Shar- 
aff and with Ray Bolger as a starred 
comedian. In this super - produc- 
tion, Antiope, the lithe Amazon Gen- 
eral, plays a secondary role to her 
Queen’s husband and there can be 
no question but that Mr. Bolger’s 
Sapiens is the kingship of clowning. 
Since the play is built round one 
joke—the reversed role of man and 
girl in the Amazonian kingdom— 
there is necessarily a continuous 
preoccupation with sex but there is 
far less preoccupation with vulgar- 
ity than in the other musical come- 
dies of the season. It is an educa- 
tion in the art of farce to realize how 
Mr. Bolger contrives to make Sapi- 
ens sappy and ladylike without be- 
ing offensive; instead of the stock 
presentation of an effeminate male, 
he presents a simple youth trained 
to knit in an Amazonian Charm 
School. Of course the whole social 
situation hinged on the girdle worn 
by Queen Hippolyta and when Sapi- 
ens possesses himself of the girdle, 
the Queen becomes a dutiful wife, 
Antiope surrenders to Theseus and 
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the days of the Amazons’ suprem- 
acy are ended. 

Miss Benay Venuta is the Blazing 
Queen; in Miss Hepburn’s old role, 
Miss Constance Moore brings a great 
deal of beauty and spirit to the part 
with surprisingly little voice and 
none of the long-limbed agility of 
the first Antiope but, as Pomposia, 
the matronly Cabinet Minister, Miss 
Bertha Belmore from the produc- 
tion of 1932, brings down the house 
when she executes a very snappy 
tap dance with her debutante son, 
Sapiens. Hercules is still the timid 
and unwilling hero whose publicity 
man is Homer. Not to be too ar- 
chaic, the dance in the Temple of 
Minerva swings into jazz and the 
Grecian camp followers look as if 
they had danced over from the Win- 
ter Garden. The Sharaff costumes 


are shown off to full advantage 
against the stately Mielziner back- 
grounds and Rodgers and Hart have 


contributed their own brand of 
lyrics in which both words and mu- 
sic avoid ‘the pitfalls of the trite; 
half mocking, half wistful, their 
gaiety and their sentiment have 
their own charm. In 1932 we wrote: 
The Warrior’s Husband is a libretto 
in search of a score.” One can only 
regret that Mr. Julian Thompson 
has not survived to hear it. It was 
Mr. Thompson, by the way, who as 
the baffled treasurer of McKesson 
& Robbins, insisted on the investi- 
gation which opened the curtain on 
a melodrama far more extravagant 
than any fiction —At the Shubert. 
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Top - NotcHers.— Here is hot 
weather entertainment which we 
can recommend thoroughly. It’s a 
continuation of Keep ’Em Laughing 
but the only performers held over 
beside the chorus are the Hartmans 
and the Bricklayers. The Hartmans 
are as funny as ever in their farced 
exhibition dances and as for the 
Bricklayers, those incredibly intelli- 
gent dog actors have now been given 
a higher rating in the show which 
means a lower place on the pro- 
gram. There are the six Willys, the 
wizards with Indian Clubs who were 
once with Ed Wynn and “Think-a- 
Drink” Hoffman, whose cocktail 
shaker will pour out any drink 
called for in the audience. What is 
more the drinks are passed along 
the aisles and we can testify that 
what we tasted was a genuine 
chocolate soda—the liqueurs are 
genuine, too. 

As contrast, Argentinita appears 
in a Peruvian Ritual Dance and in 
some Spanish dances in which her 
castanets are perfection, and follow- 
ing her is Gracie Fields with the 
vitality and lusty voice that has en- 
deared her to the British. She is a 
double portion of Beatrice Lillie 
with more bombast than twinkle. 
Few vaudeville bills have ever of- 
fered more various or more unique 
artists in one evening than Fields, 
Argentinita and the Bricklayers. As 
for the latter, no one can really ap- 
preciate the professional dog world 
who hasn’t seen them.—Aft the 
Forty-fourth Street. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FaTHER.—We wonder 
if any other couple has ever made a 
larger posthumous acquaintance 
than Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Day?— 
At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister E1rLteen.—The cast has 
changed but not the popular verdict 
on the comedy.—At the Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace.— As a 
melodrama it is beginning to have 
some competition in excitement but 
not in laughs.—At the Fulton. 


November 


Best Foot Forwarp.—George Ab- 
bot’s musical comedy of adolescent 
love and its pitfall at a Prep school. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


December 


BuiTHE Spirit.—Much the witti- 
est comedy of the season. Noel 
Coward’s satire of Spiritualism.— 
At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss.— Another adoles- 
cent comedy, dramatized from the 
New Yorker sketches of Judy 
Adams. The characters are excel- 
lent but the plot is mechanical.— 
At the Lyceum. 


Sons 0’ Fun.—A second edition of 
Hellz-a-Poppin with better dancing 
and setting, the same fun with the 
audience but tougher jokes.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.— An ace among 
melodramas. It relies upon imagi- 
nation for its thrills—and there are 
plenty.—At the John Golden. 


Let’s Face It!—The annual Cole 
Porter hit musical, with Danny 
Kaye, based on an ancient farce 
called Cradle Snatchers. Tough and 
fast.—At the Imperial. 


March 


PorGy AND Bess. —A wonderful 
revival of Gershwin’s opera which 
has the advantage of almost all the 
original cast and Smallens’ conduct- 
ing. The elimination of the recita- 
tives has strengthened the dramatic 
action. It seems to us the best 
American opera yet composed.—aAl 
the Majestic. 


April 


GUEST IN THE House. — What 
might have been a tragedy is played 
for laughs until the last curtain. 
It’s the study of the havoc accom- 
plished by one neurotic little girl 
when she visits her relations.—Al 
the Plymouth. 


May 


Priorities oF 1942.— Were the 
humor provided by Willie Howard, 
Lou Holtz and Phil Baker on a par 
with the dancing of Paul Draper 
and the playing of the Negro pianist, 
Hazel Scott, this revival of vaude- 


ville should be “the tops.” Unfor- 
tunately as it is, the jokes are con- 
sistently vulgar.— At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianily. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitu. I/t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HORSE AND BUGGY CHURCH 


AN’S ingenuity, however many 
times it may have served Mam- 
mon, has frequently given striking, 
if not bizarre, service to God. Print- 


ing, for instance, though sinning 
often and badly, has been of ines- 
timable service to our religion. Yet 
we take it so much for granted 
merely as a secular or churchly 
means to an end, simply because of 
the abundance of printing from the 


newspaper to the gas bill. Now, 
printing’s assistance to the divine 
purpose would hardly be called 
bizarre any more, but one night the 
press brought me a story in a little 
four page Paulist monthly of how 
the genius of man was actively fur- 
thering the divine plan in another 
part of our country, and in a man- 
ner that might be called bizarre 
when thought of in connection with 
the propagation of religion. 

By word and by picture I learned 
of the trailer churches of the South, 
how they formed, so to speak, an 
ecclesiastical tank corps in this So- 
ciety’s attack on unbelief and false 
faiths. It was an absorbing story, 


and the very thought of priests be- 
come chauffeurs—Chauffeurs of the 
Blessed Sacrament—was something 
so new that the whole imagination 
was stirred. 

Touring the most remote settle- 
ments, almost avoiding the estab- 
lished communities, these mobile 
churches penetrated even to moun- 
tain districts where, according to the 
report, the word “Catholic” failed 
to evoke any response at all: it was 
an unknown term and no more in- 
telligible to these people that Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis. 

These (shall we call them) 
“churches” while on the road could . 
easily be mistaken for any light 
business truck except for the plain 
cross painted on each side. They 
were about the size and weight of a 
station wagon and carried one or 
two priests, some emergency sup- 
plies, light bedding and a. victrola! 
The last named was very important; 
it was usually the only means of col- 
lecting a crowd or attracting atten- 
tion when a stop was made. For 
services the back of the truck was 
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opened revealing a compact altar. 
We might call these trailer churches 
the machine age’s offering to the 
spread of the Gospel. 

The idea of a trailer church is 
something so unconventional that 
the enthusiasm is easily aroused. It 
provides the “something different” 
which we crave so much in our mod- 
ern civilization, yet, strange as it 
may be, at least one trailer church 
saw hard service before the first 
horseless carriage was conceived. 
This same original trailer church is 
enshrined today as a peculiar relic 
of our faith in a little Irish church. 

The first church on wheels was 
called the “Ark,” a name symbolic 
of the part it played in the preser- 
vation of Catholicism in this certain 
section of Ireland. An odd structure 
to be found within a church, the 
Ark stands in a corner between two 
windows and is supported over the 
heads of the congregation by up- 
right posts and two crossbeams. It 
resembles nothing more than the 
type of shanty in which watchmen 
pass their nights on outdoor con- 
struction jobs, differing in that it is 
slightly larger and has two shafts 
extending forward—the means by 
which it was once pulled from place 
to place. 

The Ark was, to my knowledge, 
the world’s first trailer church. It 
is there today because “necessity is 
the mother of invention.” 

In 1849, a Father Meehan was ap- 
pointed parish priest in the Clare 
peninsula. His predecessor, Father 
Duggan, had succumbed to the 
cholera, the dread aftermath of the 
famine that had so devastated the 
country. The plight of the parish, 
both spiritually and economically, 
was very bad. Not one Catholic 
church stood within its confines and 
the impoverished condition of the 
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people was used by the “soupers” 
as a weapon against their faith. 

Father Meehan continued the 
practice of saying Mass in a differ- 
ent farmhouse each Sunday, but 
this came to a rather abrupt end 
when the landlords began leveling 
the farmsteads where Mass had been 
said. This untiring priest next made 
a church out of an abandoned farm- 
house but even this temple—St. 
Patrick’s Church—did not escape 
the landlord’s agents. It was de- 
molished and Father Meehan con- 
demned to wander through his 
parish saying Mass along the road- 
sides, taking care lest he do it too 
near the property of one of the faith- 
ful. 

For a long while Father Meehan 
bore these intolerable conditions nor 
did he see any remedy for them. 
One day in 1852 a thought came to 
him and he hurried with it to Owen 
Collins, the village carpenter. They 
were a long while in discussion. 
That very night Owen began plan- 
ning, and the next day and for two 
weeks afterward he worked with a 
zealot’s energy. Because his shop 
was too small to accommodate the 
new project the work was done in 
the street. Day by day it progressed 
and what had seemed at first to be 
an embryonic cart slowly shaped it- 
self into something different. Sides 
reared up on this cart, and a back, 
and a peaked roof over which a cross 
was raised, and three sets of win- 
dows on each side. Except for a 
small border at each end, the entire 
front was open. 

The world’s first trailer church 
was completed and Father Meehan’s . 


1 Proselytizers who received their name from 
the means they employed to separate the peo- 
ple from their religion. They dispensed food 
and other relief salted with good Protestant 
teaching, and continued the relief usually only 
in direct proportion to the alacrity with which 
the new faith was substituted for the old. 
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plan was disclosed. Word flew 
throughout the village and a crowd 
came to see their new church. It 
was all too obvious that to prevent 
the people from hearing Mass now 
—so long as the roads remained free 
—would be a difficult undertaking: 
nor would anyone’s holding now be 
in jeopardy because he had permit- 
ted Mass to be said on his property. 
Even the landlord felt outwitted at 
this unheard of departure from 
precedent and convention. 

Along the limestone roads of the 
Clare peninsula Father Meehan 
rode with his church, pulled by a 
horse which, I am sure, has the fin- 
est of golden oats in its animal 
heaven today: but the legalism of 
the landlords pursued him ever. He 
was brought before the resident 
magistrate in Kilkee on charges of 
obstructing traffic (!) and when the 
case was decided in the priest’s 
favor an appeal by the landlords 
carried it to the High Court in Dub- 
lin where, incidentally, the verdict 
of the lower court was upheld. 

That he might be free from fur- 
ther interference and to avoid un- 
necessary litigation, friends of 
Father Meehan advised him to 
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“park” his church along the sea- 
shore. Resisting a final charge of 
an “illegal obstruction,” the Ark re- 
mained on the sands of Kilbaha, an 
exalted symbol of a people’s will to 
worship as they pleased. Six years 
after the building of the Ark the 
landlords gave reluctant permission 
to erect a Catholic church. Work 
was started in 1859 on what is now 
the Church of Moneen, within whose 
walls now rests the original church 
of the parish, the Ark. 

We can tip our hats in respect to 
the vitality of the faith that demand- 
ed such an expedient as a trailer 
church to satisfy it and that devised 
such a means to outwit the physi- 
cally superior forces that threatened 
its destruction. It is well to remem- 
ber that the machine age has given 
us powered trailers to carry Christ’s 
Gospel to the farthest outlying set- 
tlement to those who have never 
known it, but it is better to remem- 
ber that Dobbin got there first, and 
that he was a living ally of a peo- 
ple in their fighting determination 
never to lose their birthright—even 
if they had to invent trailer 
churches to preserve it! 

Eo1n McKIERNAN. 





— 


TRUTH GOES TO THE MARKETPLACE 


Fr you want a rousing “whodunnit” 

mystery story or a volume of es- 
says or a scholarly book on Catholic 
philosophy, St. Veronica’s Library 
will lend it to you—free—and no 
questions asked. 

St. Veronica’s is perhaps the only 
one of its kind in the United States. 
Wedged between a paint shop and 
a cheap restaurant on one of: the 
busiest, noisiest streets in New York 
City, this Catholic library is prov- 


ing, day by day, what faith and will 
can accomplish. 

In January, 1939, at one of the 
weekly meetings of the Legion of 
Mary of St. Veronica’s Church, it 
was suggested that the Legion in 
New York start a book-barrow sim- 
ilar to that of the Legion in Dublin, 
Ireland. In Dublin, Catholic truth 
was being trundled on the barrow 
to street corners so that people, 
everybody and anybody, could 
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gather around informally, look over 
the books and buy. Before the meet- 
ing at St. Veronica’s was over, the 
book-barrow had expanded into a 
bold and original enterprise. The 
Legion would open a free, independ- 
ent library. It would not be on the 
parish grounds; it would not be a 
shop with books for sale or a rental 
library or one devoted exclusively 
to Catholic books. 

No one knew where the books, 
rent money or staff were to come 
from and no one worried about 
them. Willingness to plunge into a 
good work without troubling about 
whether it can be done or how it 
can be done is part of the militant 
apostleship of the Legion of Mary 
throughout the world. Inspired by 
the love and faith of Mary, her 
Legion tackles any and every work 
and “complains not of impossibility 
because it conceives that it may and 
can do all things.” 

This library, reasoned the Legion, 
has a mighty intention. Its pur- 
pose is not to supply pious people 
with pleasant Catholic reading, but 
to carry the magnificent heritage of 
Catholic thought out into the world. 
Therefore, the library must go to 
the people and stand in the middle 
of the rush and clatter of daily 
living. 

For $30 a month (and they didn’t 
have $30) the Legionaries rented a 
small empty store on Hudson Street 
about six blocks from the church— 
near enough for the pastor and his 
assistant priests to keep a watchful 
spiritual eye on the venture. The 
store was painted, shelves installed 
and some one donated a few chairs. 
The Young People’s Club of the 
church offered one hundred of its 
own books; the parish priests, the 
parishioners and the Knights of 
Columbus hunted through their 
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bookshelves and produced another 
assorted hundred. 

On February 2, 1939, the Feast of 
the Purification of Our Lady, the 
Legion opened the doors of St. Vero- 
nica’s Free Library. Then the mod- 
est Legion, like Mary, stepped into 
the background. This gesture re- 
flected the spirit of the Legion which 
is to encourage, stimulate and 
strengthen all phases of Catholic 
Action without dominating any. 
Then, too, the pastor wisely saw that 
general public interest in the book 
shop might be excluded if a select 
group seemed to control it. 

As far as possible, the manage- 
ment was left to the laymen of the 
Legion. For the convenience of the 
greatest number of people, the li- 
brary hours were from noon to 10 
Pp. M. every day except Sunday. The 
day was divided into five periods 
and members took turns as night 
shift librarians. The day shift was 
a problem until the Legionaries 
fired their friends with zeal and re- 
cruited them. 

No deposit was required of a 
reader and a book could be kept for 
a week. After that, a fine of one cent 
a day was imposed. Most books 
could be renewed for another week. 
The librarians were instructed never 
to ask anybody anything about 
themselves or the books selected. 
In deference to the confused notions 
which a Roman collar often pro- 
duces in the minds of non-Catholics, 
and in order to maintain a casual 
lay atmosphere in the library, the 
priests of the parish did not appear 
in the shop oftener than supervision 
required. 

The library window was the only 
direct means of flagging the general 
public. It was therefore decorated 
as appealingly as could be done by 
amateur window-dressers with 
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neither money nor adequate mate- 
rials. A few flowers, a poster and a 
selection of the best books, Catholic 
and secular, proclaimed that here 
good reading was to be found. 

From the opening day the win- 
dow was, in advertising parlance, a 
“stopper.” All kinds of people pass 
up and down Hudson Street—non- 
religious, anti-religious, Protestant, 
Jew and Catholic. St. Veronica’s 
window stopped most of them. No 
one expected to find a Catholic li- 
brary, of all things, opening down 
here in the market place with no 
church in sight. Some people were 
curious, some _ interested, some 
pleased, some annoyed. About 
eighty per cent were window-gazers, 
but twenty per cent ventured in, 
looked around and were surprised 
to find that the books actually were 
free. 

The little stock of 200 books be- 
gan to go out. More people came 
in, more books went out. The neigh- 
borhood began to gossip about St. 
Veronica’s—hearty, healthy gossip. 
Everybody agreed that whether or 
not the library ever amounted to 
anything, it certainly would im- 
prove the looks and raise the tone 
of the street as long as it lasted. 
The most valuable advertising, how- 
ever, came from “satisfied custom- 
ers.” Friends told friends. Small 
donations came in from private in- 
dividuals and occasionally from a 
Catholic Action group. 

Books and magazines, so desper- 
ately needed, were offered and ac- 
cepted with alacrity and gratitude. 
Inasmuch as the aim of St. Ver- 
onica’s was to make the Church 
known by establishing a Catholic 
library within a catholic library, all 
offers of non-religious reading mat- 
ter were welcomed—so long as the 
material was not dangerous to faith, 
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morals and truth. Catholic books 
were not accepted if they were mere- 
ly “safe” and nothing more. The 
parish priests and the Legion were 
out to slay the too-prevalent idea 
that Catholic books were saccharine 
books. The library firmly declined 
literature of the “sugar and cream” 
school. Catholic truth was the only 
complete reality and St. Veronica’s 
was determined to present only such 
books as reflected, in some way, the 
greatness of Catholic thought and 
culture. 

The wisdom of this stand was evi- 
denced by the number of non-Cath- 
olic readers who began to include 
religious books in their selections. 
Many Catholics, too, made the dis- 
covery that the literature springing 
from the roots of their Faith did not 
begin or end with the lives of the 
saints. 

The growing library covered a 
wide range. Poetry, novels, detec- 
tive stories, drama, travel, humor, 
biography, essays, philosophy and 
theology filled the shelves. Enthu- 
siastic readers gave subscriptions to 
the best weekly and monthly Cath- 
olic magazines and today St. Ver- 
onica’s has a collection of contem- 
porary Catholic publications that a 
much larger place could be proud to 
offer its readers. 

A Catholic pamphlet rack was 
installed and pamphlets could be 
taken out on library cards—a novel 
idea. Outside the shop a rack of 
“Why” leaflets invited the passer- 
by to help himself. The “Why” 
leaflets were contributed gratis by 
Father Richard Felix, O.S.B., who 
asks and answers, in each leaflet, 
two or three questions about the 
Church. 

The Legion of Mary has limitless 
faith in the Providence of God. That 
faith was rewarded in a striking 
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manner when the annual rent came 
due. The needed sum was $360. 
Donations and fines at the end of 
the first year amounted to $360 to 
the penny. 

A short time ago St. Veronica’s 
moved to larger quarters in the 
same section. Rent $35; incidental 
monthly expenses $15. The new 
place at 543 Hudson Street is one of 
the bright spots of the neighbor- 
hood. The window has been taken 
over by an artist-member of the 
Legion. That window is still one of 
the main contacts between the li- 
brary and the world, so it is dressed 
dramatically and changed frequent- 
ly. Occasionally special window 
displays are contributed by a de- 
voted convert who is in the adver- 
tising display business. He is also a 
steady financial contributor — and 
his monetary help is the result of 
what he calls “A Dime, a Prayer and 
a Promise” about which more 
should be written one of these days. 

The library interior is a room of 
charm and peace. There are spa- 
cious shelves, a long reading table 
and benches, comfortable chairs, 
pictures, drapes and soft lights. 
Today there are more than 3,500 
books on the shelves, most of them 
Catholic. Many of them are just off 
the press, for St. Veronica’s makes a 
big point of stocking contemporary 
Catholic books. During the past 
year, the library circulation has 
been about 10,000 of which sixty- 
five per cent was Catholic literature. 
The neighborhood is anything but 
wealthy, so ninety per cent of the 
readers contribute nothing but their 
small fines. No book has been lost. 

While no questions are ever asked 
of the readers, the Legion naturally 
observes carefully the results of its 
crusading work. One woman, for 
instance, came in looking for hair- 
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raising detective novels. She found 
them and came back for more. Now 
she takes one thriller and one re- 
ligious book each time. Another 
reader who was Anglo-Catholic 
when she began to borrow books has 
now read herself into the Church. 

Another, a recent convert, has 
found that St. Veronica’s is one of 
the few libraries carrying newly- 
published Catholic books, so she 
travels from a distant part of the 
city to borrow, and runs up large 
fines which she pays cheerfully. Up 
in her own neighborhood, she has 
put on a one-woman whirlwind 
campaign for St. Veronica’s. A 
group of Catholic office girls flock 
regularly to the library at their noon 
hour. They say this is the kind of 
bookshop they have always wanted 
and never could find. They are now 
reading more Catholic than secular 
literature. 

Through St. Veronica’s, Catholic 
readers are acquiring a sounder 
knowledge of their Faith; non-Cath- 
olics are being helped to understand 
the Church; hostile visitors are 
learning that sheer ignorance of 
Catholicism is nearly always the 
basis for their animosity. Reader- 
ship extends from the teen age up, 
and is equally divided between men 
and women. 

St. Veronica’s is more than a ii- 
brary. That “more” is the mission- 
ary apostolate of the Legion. The 
Church can be known through Cath- 
olic books, but it is felt through con- 
tact with Catholics. To the Legion, 
pledged to advancing the reign of 
Christ, the personal appeal is the 
greatest consideration. As Cardinal 
Newman has said with penetrating 
simplicity, “Persons influence us, 
voices melt us, deeds inflame us. We 
are not converted by syllogisms.” 

MATHIA Doris. 
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THE Deeps THAT ARE IN MAN 


SCIENTIST and artist look at what- 
ever they will anywhere in the uni- 
verse. Both look at nature. One 
comes with news of atoms or stars 
or the living things on our earth. 
The other comes with a nature song 
of Theocritus, or the pastoral sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Both look at 
human nature. One comes with his 
sociology, his economics, his psy- 
chology. The other comes with his 
painting, his novel, his drama. 
Each has the advantage of his meth- 
od. Each suffers the limitations of 
his method. If it is atoms or stars 
or molecules or genes, if it is some- 
thing which can be seen with tele- 
scope or microscope, something 
which can be counted or measured, 
then it is the scientist who can 
bring us the most news of it. From 
such come the great and always 
greater triumphs of science. But 
always there are realities which at 
any date lie beyond the methods and 
instruments of science. Those reali- 
ties which lie farthest beyond the 
reach of measuring and counting are 
the deeps of human behavior. Then 
it is not Galileo with his telescope, 
nor any son of Galileo with any more 
cunning instrument, who sees far- 
thest into this reality. It is Shake- 
speare or it is Beethoven, or it is 
other artists who approach their 
vision, who know, as no scholar can 
know, what men are and what they 
do at the best and at the worst. 

In 1610, Galileo saw the moons 
of Jupiter, an epoch-making event 
which, says Einstein, marks the be- 


ginning of science as now under- 
stood. That same year, Shakespeare 
saw Caliban and his mother, that 
damned witch Sycorax. What, if 
anything real, did Shakespeare then 
see? 

Not in the vexed Bermoothes, but 
in Stratford and in London Shake- 
speare saw, as only some kind of 
poet can see, the deeps that are in 
man. He saw what men want, what 
they fight for. He saw those in 
whom the lower hungers that be- 
long within a man are victorious, in 
whom the higher hungers that be- 
long within a man are choked, 
smothered, dying, or dead. He saw, 
at the worst, those in whom the 
sight of health and happiness and 
innocence and joy is a torture. He 
saw these things, not as abstrac- 
tions, not as formulae. He saw 
them where alone they exist — in 
living personalities, Edmund, 
Prince John, Iago. It is not Aris- 
totle, nor Hegel, nor Freud, nor any 
psychologist —it is only Shake- 
speare, or such as he, who knows 
the reality that is Iago. 

There are many dramatists, nov- 
elists, painters, composers who see 
the worst of men, as Shakespeare 
did, and some of them, including 
some of the very great, see nothing 
else. Thomas Hardy says that, in 
mercy the evolution of life should 
have stopped with the mollusk. 
Above the mollusk there is the con-. 
tinuation of the same tragedy, and 
with it pain and no hope. Some 
would write over the gates of life 
what Dante saw over the gate of his 
Inferno: “Abandon hope all ye who 
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enter here.” But there are poets 
who bring from the deeps of their 
experience another report. Goethe 
lived from youth to age with his 
Faust. He knew the fearful com- 
merce of Faust with the powers of 
darkness. But through the years 
Goethe knew that there is some- 
thing in man which Hell cannot 
hold. And Dante, who in the men 
and women of his Florence saw all 
the descending circles of his In- 
ferno, had also another sight. He 
saw the multitude who will not 
abandon hope; who, under every 
circumstance that invites despair 
and surrender, do not despair and 
will not surrender. That is, he saw 
the Purgatory whose folk have the 
indestructible will toward the inner 
goodness and the inner blessedness 
which are Paradise. 


—From Wars of Families of Minds. By Wu- 
t1AM Lowe Bryan (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press). 
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CULT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


MopERN man inhaling deeply of 
the heady fumes of materialistic 
culture begins to look upon himself 
as lord paramount and will pay 
heed to no one but himself. He does 
whatever he considers to be advan- 
tageous, whatever he likes, what- 
ever he wishes to do. Everything 
that suits his will is, to his view, 
morally permissible and even good. 
His audacity in asserting every- 
where his own will is stretched at 
times to the uttermost limit. In- 
stances in point are Dietrich Hein- 
rich Kerler and Nicolai Hartmann, 
proponents of the so-called “postu- 
latory atheism,” who proclaim that 
God cannot exist; for, if He did, He 
would limit man’s will-power and 
frustrate it in enacting its own laws 
within the sphere of ethics. Cer- 
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tainly, an autonomism more extreme 
and overbearing than this is in- 
conceivable. 

Autonomism, acknowledging no 
authority and restrained by no law, 
has proved to be extremely perni- 
cious in its effects. The animal in- 
stincts in human nature, hitherto 
repressed, have been allowed to 
override sane reason. They have 
crept into literature and art; they 
have entered the family; they have 
encroached upon social life and pri- 
vate life. Everywhere their over- 
ruling force manifests itself unmis- 
takably in the wake of havoc that 
they leave behind. Anarchy, rack- 
eteering, and banditry, violent and 
unscrupulous imposition of one 


man’s will upon that of others, 
feverish efforts to humor each pass- 
ing whim, to follow the wildest fan- 
cies, to gratify every sudden im- 
pulse—often at the cost of human 


life itself and of grave social dis- 
orders—these are but some of the 
disastrous results of this vicious, 
reckless, unbridled autonomism. 

Closely akin to autonomism is in- 
dividualism. In flagrant disregard 
of all tradition and the rest of the 
world about him, our modern mate- 
rialist insists upon self-expression 
and does so not only in the matter 
of acquisition, but all along the line. 
His individualism manifests itself 
in a chronic dislike for the past, in 
a strong inclination to destroy all 
that human genius has created in 
previous centuries, in persistent 
proposals to construct something 
quite new, upon which the inno- 
vator hopes to impress the distinc- 
tive stamp of his individual self. 
All means that subserve this ambi- 
tion are lawful and good. 

Typical representatives of this in- 
dividualism were Max Stirner and 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Both ruthless- 
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ly exalted their “ego,” their selfish- 
ness, their personal interests above 
even the highest values to which 
mankind can aspire. Indeed, they 
strove to destroy these values utter- 
ly so as to secure a supreme and un- 
shared mastery for themselves, 
built upon the ruins of the existing 
spiritual culture. Unfurling the 
banner of revolt in the face of all 
authority both secular and re- 
ligious, nay, even in the face of God 
Himself, they selfishly insisted upon 
universal recognition of their own 
alleged rights, while they them- 
selves proceeded to fling all consid- 
eration for others to the winds. 

Nothing availed to deter them 
from this revolt. It became the 
substance and veriest necessity of 
their lives. Its bare recollection, 
the mere thought of the separatism, 
to which they were committed in 
consequence of having dissociated 
themselves from others and from 
other people’s ideals, filled them with 
transports of joy. Projecting them- 
selves into the future and allowing 
their imagination to run ahead into 
vistas of times to come, they reveled 
in the thought of the rewards after 
their own predilection which the 
future was bound to bring them and 
derived from these fanciful pre- 
views inspiration and encourage- 
ment for new efforts. 

Let us listen to some statements 
of these individualists — these iso- 
lated men. 

Stirner writes thus: “I am the 
greatest solitary; what is detached 
from me is of no concern to me.... 
I am entitled to everything I have 
strength to take. . . . Every being 
superior to me, whether it be God 
or man, weakens my feeling of sepa- 
rateness and pales only in the light 
of my sense of isolation.” Hence, in 
his opinion, it behooves one to de- 
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stroy such beings and to wreck all 
sacred ideals. At the same time, 
one should strive to supplant all 
superior beings by putting himself 
in their place, nay, by using them 
as stepping-stones or rungs of a lad- 
der, in order to exalt himself above 
everything that might have the least 
value for others. 

Only after crushing under foot 
both people and their ideals can one 
become the supreme, sovereign, and 
independent master. “When you 
have demolished that which is 
sacred,” states Stirner, “then you 
have made it your own.”... 

Nietzsche voices similar opinions, 
only he bolsters them up by recur- 
ring to Darwin’s theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, to the law of 
forces making for the progress of 
humanity, and to his own views on 
the noble culture of the mind, in 
which he divests the mind of all 
that makes it a spiritual power and 
differentiates it from matter, confin- 
ing man’s mental range to earth. 
He despises Christianity; he rejects 
its morality based on love and sym- 
pathy, calling it the morality of 
weaklings —the morality of the 
throng which he loathes. He con- 
trasts it with the morality of brute 
force, pointing to the latter as the 
means of rising to power on the 
backs of others and of imposing 
one’s will upon everybody else. 

He exalts himself above good and 
evil. He erases the line of demar- 
cation between them and aims at a 
radical revaluation of all values. 
Everything that humanity has hith- 
erto revered and cherished, every 
form of goodness, every ideal of vir- 
tue, he is resolved to destroy... . 
With the air of a titan, unrestrained 
in his mad career, he exclaims in 
the exaltation of consummate 
pride: “If there were gods, how 
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could I bear not to be one myself; 
and so, there are no gods.” Thus, 
he sees only himself, and magnifies 
his individual worth beyond all 
measure. With a monster’s foot he 
tramples upon the rabble, rejoicing 
to behold the havoc he has wrought. 

Of this Nietzschean individualism 
Leopold Ziegler’s view is in some de- 
gree a complement. According to 
the latter, man, after scuttling his 
belief in God, ought to take God’s 
place and recognize in himself the 
highest good and the sole purpose 
of his own acts. This self-idolatry 
is to be the source of all religious- 
ness, because whatever he formerly 
referred or attributed to God man 
should henceforth regard as so 
much homage due to himself. 
Therefore, in spite of being an athe- 
ist, Ziegler calls himself a religious 
man—a pious godless man. 

Though the individualism of ma- 
terialistic culture is not expressed 
by all its adherents with the same 
bluntness as Stirner, Nietzsche and 
Ziegler avow it, the fact remains 
that in these thinkers it reveals 
most clearly its main characteris- 
tics: a complete break with tradi- 
tion and the elevation of the egoistic 


self above everything else. 

—From Is Modern Culture Doomed? By 
Anprew J, Kazesinsxt, Ps.D., S.T.D. (New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co.). 
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Our DEBT TO LATIN 


HERE in the West the liturgy has 
made use of the Latin language, not 
indeed in its purely classical form; 
but a language of its own, taken in 
the first place, like all great lan- 
guages, from the tongues of the 
common people, and consecrated to 
the God of Wisdom and of Love. 
This Church-Latin or Scholastic- 
Latin is well worthy of our admira- 
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tion, and indeed of our study. 
Ozanam has put its merits in a few 
characteristic words: “And thus 
was formed Church - Latin — that 
strange tongue at once old and new, 
often sublime in its strength, yet 
possessing grace, beauty, and great 
writers of its own—rich enough for 
all the needs of liturgy, scholasti- 
cism, canon and feudal law—home- 
ly enough for commerce, for teach- 
ing, for the education of the bar- 
barians —-and fertile enough to 
bring forth the whole modern fam- 
ily of neo-Latin languages.” Indeed, 
it may well be asked if language has 
ever been seen to better advantage 
than in this same Latin which was 
consecrated by the Old Itala trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Not 
even the Greek of Plato and Aris- 
totle serves the human mind so well 
as the language of Augustine, An- 
selm, and Aquinas. If men are still 
searching for a common tongue 
which will serve as a medium and 
perhaps as a peace-maker between 
modern philosophers, there is much 
to recommend the language which 
moulded European thought for 
more than a thousand years. This 
same language in the liturgical of- 
fices of the Western churches has 
not only been employed in many 
ranges of purely literary form, but 
some of them it has created, and 
those not the least worthy of re- 
mark. The subtle assonance of 
rhyme, so consonant with certain 
emotions of the soul, is the gift of 
Church- Latin. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the whole quality of 
feeling or pathos is not due to the 
same great language. No useless 
endeavour to depose the classical 
writers from the spheres where they 
have a right to reign leads us to re- 
mark that just as Herodotus and 
Livy must yield to Luke and John 
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in the sphere of history, so must 
Homer and Virgil yield to the writ- 
ers of the Dies Irae and the Stabat 
Mater. Between the classical and 
the Christian writers, what an 
abyss! But it is the abyss bridged 
over by the pathetic self-abasement 
of the Eternal Word. Homer and 
Virgil have often used their pens to 
paint the liturgy of Death. That 
they could not rise to the sublime 
emotions of the Christian Death-ode 
is not the fault of their magnificent 
gifts of song, but the misfortune of 
their times. Since their age the 
world has welcomed Him “qui 
scientiam habet vocis.” With the 
birth, life, death of our Blessed 
Lord, true God and Man, an opening 
has been made in literature for that 
blending of contrasted feelings of 
sorrow, tenderness, and reverence 
which are the soul of pathetic 
poetry, and indeed of literature. 


The simple Gospel story of Bethle- 


hem, of Calvary, of Emmaus are 
amongst the richest strains in art. 
They are the ideals of simple 
pathos. Notable examples of this 
same literary manner are found 
throughout the Church’s Liturgy. 
The Stabat Mater, the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, the Adoro Te Devote, with 
its unequalled tenderness and man- 
ly reserve, are not poems we may 
read so much as prayers we may 
say, and lessons we may meditate. 
“Dulcis hospes animae” stands per- 
haps alone as a definition of Divine 
grace. 
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“Plagas sicut Thomas non intueor 
Deum Tamen meum nunc con- 
fiteor.” 


puts into words the hidden, spon- 
taneous murmurs of the soul in 
face of the stupendous condescen- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

It may be remarked that Chris- 
tian Liturgy by adopting the whole 
heritage of Hebrew and Greek 
poetry in its psalms and hymns has 
taken over the best principles of 
Lyric, Epic, and Dramatic poetry. 
To our way of thinking, no classical 
dramatist has ever attained the ef- 
fect produced year by year in our 
churches by the wonderful liturgy 
of the “Great Week.” Most modern 
literatures owe their birth in great 
part to this liturgy of the Church. 
But of all countries England, per- 
haps, is under the greatest debt to 
that common parent of so many 
European tongues. The Book of 
Common Prayer owes its influence 
and its beauty to its more or less 
faithful translation of the Breviary 
and Missal. The Authorised Ver- 
sion, so long the well of English un- 
defiled, owes the best part of its 
grace and strength to that store- 
house of sublime ideas and simple 
phraseology, the Church of God, 
from which have sprung not merely 
the Books of the New Testament but 
the liturgical services of that Testa- 
ment. 


—From Oxford Conferences on Prayer. By 
Farner Vincent McNass, 0.P. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.). 
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A Gop-sENT REBUKE 


THE heroic note: why, there were 
dreary times, before bravery showed 
in this war, when that note was 
heard nowhere save in an occasional 
magnificence from Handel, Purcell, 
Beethoven, or Elgar, and above all 
in the nobler sorts of public wor- 
ship—in the glory of Mass, the ex- 
ultation of the year-end Te Deum, 
in the splendours of Christmas and 
Easter, or the supra-mundane gran- 
deur of Gospel, Epistle, hymn, and 
psalm. In vain you looked else- 
where for a reminder of human no- 
bility or birthright. So much art 


was a groping or an affectation; so 


much criticism was illiberal and 
pernickety; economics was mate- 
rialism and cheap short-cuts; poli- 
tics was nearly all evasion of the 
national issue of self-preservation, 
with feeble pacifism insulting the 
armed and covetous new régimes. 
Littleness was everywhere. The 
same spoilt type who were anti- 
National -Service, anti-O.T.C., and 
anti-preparedness were often also 
anti-religious-teaching in the 
schools. They shirked Birth. They 
shirked Arms. They shirked the 
Farming crisis. They shirked Doc- 
trine. They wanted to defy the new 
daemonism, Nazism—vwith the 
mouth. Yes, if the present may 
prove in the Premier’s words to be 
“our finest hour,” the two decades 
preceding it were our meanest. 
Even the chorus of war-poets, 1914- 
18, fell voiceless as a grove of bird- 
song is stilled before malignant 
wind. The rotted harvest of those 


years which the leftist locust had 
eaten has been reaped in needless 
agonies, suspenses, and humilia- 
tions in this war. The same men- 
tality would put us all back in the 
same pit again. 

There are signs that both Britain 
and all the other European peoples 
who were caught idling, talking, and 
indulging themselves have learned 
their awful lesson for a while. Mil- 
lions have been well sickened of the 
criminal weakness, “too late, too 
little, and too feeble,” and feel that 
there is something dishonest in hav- 
ing enormous empire wealth and re- 
sponsibilities without adequate bolts 
and locks to secure it. If our ene- 
mies are wicked, we have tempted 
them. Had our democratic life 
been manlier, they would not have 
dared war. They watched our lit- 
erature and journalism, listened to 
our politically “soft” circles, saw 
that we refused to have children, to 
train a defence force, to colonize, to 
farm and use our land; and drew 
conclusions for which we cannot 
blame them, because nobody was 
more surprised and gratified than 
ourselves when those adverse ver- 
dicts proved largely wrong. In any 
permanent recovery literature must 
express and promote the nation’s 
mental health. You may recall how 
from 1919 onward, thousands made 
their escape into music; concert 
halls and the “Proms.” were crowd- 
ed and gramophone records had a 
boom. It was good, but insufficient. 
It was too easy, which is why a tired 
period leaned on it. Hence the 
“flight from reason” and “Caliban 
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in Grub Street,” the retreat from let- 
ters and logic, the embecile cabaret 
night life, the “vile bodies” and “de- 
cline and fall,” the novels senti- 
mentalizing perversion, the hate of 
work and discipline, the election 
appeals without a programme and 
only the request to “trust” some- 
body who took his line from the 
mob. Amazingly, the millions of 
ordinary people who kept hard at 
work escaped the worst of this dis- 
ease; they were more or less in 
touch with church and chapel, home 
and hobbies, and books which they 
thought good. It must be added 
that the B.B.C. under Reith gave 
them half - hours of culture; the 
vogue of wholesome tales by Priest- 
ley and Walpole was a good sign. 
Now if the written word, the poem 
and the book, tune the nation’s 
mind, still there will be no literature 
worth the name without a back- 
ground of creed and faith. There is 
no heroism and no social achieve- 
ment without a belief in the impor- 
tance of Mansoul. All roads lead to 
Religion. “There’s no discharge 
from the war” of Thought, and any- 
thing less is drug or time-killing, 
putting us off till some cruel crisis 
from outside bursts on the opium- 
eater’s paradise. 

Chesterton, who was a greater 
blessing to England than any writer 
of his time, said a few years ago: 
“Take at random some fairly typi- 
cal Englishman and note how little 
he really is anything.” That is, con- 
viction is rare, grasp and rootedness 
are rare. But fluid and tentative 
“open minds” get nowhere and 
achieve nothing. The Nazi and 
Japanese fanaticism and Spartan 
methods are a God-sent rebuke to 
us, a command to recover our true 
Faith which we had let slip from a 
nerveless grasp. Just in time, 
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Providence delivered the English- 
speaking world from a false stagna- 
tion into a struggle, and we are still 
trying to gather our spiritual re- 
armament as we are still painfully 
attempting our shirked physical re- 
armament. What will deliver us 
from this chronic half-and-halfness, 
this paralysing falling-short of en- 
thusiastic belief, this loss of grip? 
Religion, revealed and consistent: 
nothing less. And perhaps our all- 
in association with Poland and the 
suffering nations, with 100-per-cent 
fighters like China, the Netherlands 
and Russia, will help to clarify our 


mist. 
—W. J. Bryton, in The Month (London), 
March-April, 1942. 


—— 
— 





NIPPONISM 


In Japan’s Kampf, Nipponism is 
the name found for the aggressive 
militarism which has accounted for 
the war in the Far East. It is this— 
the immediate cause of the attack 
on China, the United States and the 
British Empire—which the author 
considers to be fundamentally simi- 
lar to Fascism. But aggressive im- 
perialism is scarcely peculiar to 
Japan, and there is no policy on 
earth that has not something in 
common with many another. 

When in the late war the Japa- 
nese were our allies, we were told 
that our friends were merely “proud 
and suspicious, the upper classes 
despising industrial pursuits, and 
glorying in military life, carrying 
the sentiments of personal honour 
far beyond any other race.” In- 
deed, we felt positively matey on 
being assured that they were “great 
tea-drinkers, great talkers and heavy 
smokers.” And before the atroci- 
ties of Canton and Nanking we 
should surely have had little diffi- 
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culty in agreeing with the Marquis 
de Beauvoir that the Japanese were 
“certainly the most civilised people 
on earth.” 

Were they less embarrassing to 
our own prestige, we in Great Brit- 
ain could easily understand and 
sympathise with the needs of Japan. 

As the author of The World and 
the Gospel has remarked, “her 
position as the Island Empire of the 
East closely resembles ours in the 
West.” The Industrial Revolution 
which we have already passed 
through is now in progress in Japan. 
A population only about one-sixth 
larger than that of the United King- 
dom is faced by social and economic 
problems not at all dissimilar from 
ours. The Japanese, moreover, are 


subject to the searching tests of Em- 
pire “and in Korea and Formosa are 
confronted with the problem of the 
government of subject races.” 


As for immigration, the declara- 
tion of Mr. Matsuoka when Foreign 
Minister may or may not be taken 
as a further pointer of the similar- 
ity existing between Nipponism and 
Fascism :— 

“My theory,” he told the House of 
Representatives, “is that Oceania, 
which is 1,200 miles north and 
south and 1,000 miles east and west, 
must be a place to which Asiatic 
people can migrate. This region 
has sufficient natural resources to 
support between 600 and 800 mil- 
lion people. I believe that we have 
an actual right to migrate there. 
While it is difficult to conduct politi- 
cal affairs, I believe that the white 
race must cede Oceania to the 
Asiatics.” 

This, at least, is certain, that in 
as much as we are aware of own 
desperate need of the Gospel to 
solve our social difficulties and in- 
spire our national life, we must ad- 
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mit the similar need of Japan. And 
this much distinguishes our atti- 
tude to Germany from that towards 
Japan —our missionary responsi- 
bilities in respect of the Pagan. 

Count Okuma, a former Prime 
Minister of Japan, has compared his 
country to a sea into which a hun- 
dred currents of oriental and occi- 
dental thoughts have poured, and 
not yet having effected a fusion are 
raging wildly, roaring and warring. 
What is still awaited is a work to 
explain the fundamental causes of 
Nipponism. Unless we are to ac- 
cept the puerile outpourings of the 
war-time “historian” (who sees in 
one nation the source of all disor- 
der) we cannot associate Japan ex- 
clusively with Nipponism; nor can 
we regard the problem of the Far 
East purely in terms of our struggle 
with Japan. To do so would be but 
to follow the fatuous reasoning of 
those who think that Europe can be 
saved by wiping out the Germans. 

Speaking nearly thirty years ago, 
Okuma voiced the want of a satis- 
fying and spiritual basis on which 
the national life of Japan could be 
built. He said:— 

“In Japan, as in the West, this is 
an era of inward struggle, of rest- 
lessness, of teaching and testing the 
teaching and ideals of the past. As 
an educator, I am concerned about 
the moral education of our youth. 
Intellectual education by itself has a 
high moral value. The ethical in- 
struction given according to the di- 
rection of the Department of Educa- 
tion is shallow—it urges patriotism 
and loyalty without giving a reason- 
able and fundamental motive for 
them.” 

Again, speaking of this lack 
which may well have debilitated 
Japan and made her an easy prey 
to Nipponism, the President of the 
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Imperial University of Kyoto has ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. 

“How to create,” he asks, “a 
stronger aspiration after faith 
among the people is one of the most 
pressing problems in Japan. Re- 
ligion is a atmosphere to live in. 
What Japan lamentably lacks is this 
atmosphere.” Where is the neces- 
sary inspiration to come from? 
Buddhism cannot possibly supply 
the spiritual force that is needed. 
We turn to an eminent Japanese 
Christian for the answer. 

Quoted in the International Re- 
view of Missions, Dr. Tasuka Harada 
describes the task ahead of the 
Christian Church in Japan. “Since 
Christianity assimilated Greek 
thought and conquered Roman civi- 
lisation it has never faced a task as 
stupendous as that of the conquest 
of the Orient. Japan, with all her 
progress in the arts and crafts of 
civilisation, and all her friendliness 
toward Christian ethical standards, 
is far from being a Christian na- 
tion; indeed, she is in some respects 
more anti-Christian than at any 
time since the placards proscribing 
the “Evil Sect” were removed in 
1873. Then there was unreasoning 
antipathy, now there is reasoned 
opposition. 

“Yet Japan is a prize worth cap- 
turing. . . . The situation in the 
whole Orient, in fact, constitutes 
one of the most splendid opportuni- 
ties, and at the same time one of the 
gravest crises, in the whole history 
of the Church. With every passing 
year the opportunity is slipping far- 
ther from her grasp. I make bold 
to say that her victory or defeat in 
Japan will largely determine the 
future of Christianity in the whole 
Far East.” 


—Rev. J. F. T. Parnce, jn Catholic Herald 
(London), May 29th, 


Gop’s Point oF VIEW 


THE cauldron of social change is 
boiling, perhaps boiling over. Men 
are groping about as though in 
darkness. The old philosophy of 
life has gone. Suddenly men who 
have lived by the profit motive have 
realised that the profit motive is in- 
sufficient in a crisis. In the present 
mental chaos some are tending one 
way some another.... 

The trend to the Left has been 
accelerated by the Russian resist- 
ance to invasion, and the Leftists 
tend to swamp the country. The 
tendency might be checked if sin- 
cere men who would resist it were 
not ignorant of the elements of 
Christian teaching. For remember, 
it is only Christianity which op- 
poses Communism. The case may 
be put as highly as this, if the Allies 
win the war all that will stand be- 
tween Europe and chaos will be the 
Vatican and the British Army. If 
the Allies lose then there will be 
only the Vatican to fight, not chaos, 
but the abominable slavery of the 
New Order. 

But if God is to be expected to 
entrust Europe to the British Army, 
and therefore to the British people, 
the British people must do some- 
thing to get to know and under- 
stand God’s point of view. Therein 
lies the ignorance. Take for in- 
stance some sincere talks by Sir 
Richard Acland, M.P., given at the 
Merseyside. It is reported that he 
said that “we had built up our so- 
ciety upon a flagrant violation of 
the one fundamental law on which 
human society must be built — 
namely, the law “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself!” But Sir 
Richard has ignored the more fun- 
damental first and greatest Com- 
mandment — Thou shalt love God 
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above all things. Without the first 
the second cannot subsist. 

Again Sir Richard is reported as 
saying, “Christians ought to be able 
to say now that this institution of 
private property is responsible for 
preventing a more Christian com- 
munity.” Thus does the Commu- 
nist speak. Sir Richard has omitted 
some vital words from his indict- 
ment, it is not the institution of pri- 
vate property that has prevented 
and is preventing Christianity from 
becoming operative, it is the abuse 
of that institution. Men have re- 
garded profit making as the only 
incentive to endeavour. They still 
regard it so. Money has been the 


measure of everything—not merely 
of the values of things, but a stand- 
ard in itself. There have been, and 
are being, tolerated abuses of own- 
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ership, such as the anonymous con- 
trol of great companies. These 
abuses are the sin which has cried 
to heaven for vengeance. They are 
abuses that have arisen from the 
warped souls of the few to warp the 
lives of the many. 

These abuses must be condemned. 
Industrial capitalism, the product 
of Liberalistic philosophy has been 
the seed-ground of these abuses. 
But the evils of capitalism need not 
drive men to the final evil of Com- 
munism. There are other forms of 
society. The vocational organisa- 
tion of society will wipe out the 
abuses of capitalism without im- 
porting the abuses of Communism. 
Our aim should be a good reorgan- 
isation, not an introduction of 
greater evils. 

—The Catholic Times (London), Mar. 13th. 








Recent Events 


DEATH OF BISHOP CORRIGAN 


AFTER a brief illness the Most 
Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, S.T.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., titular Bishop of 
Bilta and rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, died of pneu- 
monia in Georgetown University 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., June 
9th. He was sixty-three years of 
age. He had been rector since 1936 
and introduced several changes at 
the University: a School of Social 
Sciences and a Department of Li- 
brary Science were added and the 
Mullen Library was reorganized. 

Bishop Corrigan was a native of 
Philadelphia where he received his 
early education. He studied for the 
priesthood at St. Charles Seminary 
and at the North American College 
in Rome, where he was ordained in 
1903. For several years he was en- 
gaged in parochial work at churches 
in Philadelphia. He took charge of 
Madonna House which carries on 
settlement work and provides in- 
struction in religion for public 
school children. Later Dr. Corrigan 
became director of Catholic Chari- 
ties for the Archdiocese and in 1918 
was appointed chancellor. In that 
same year he began his long teach- 
ing career at Overbrook Seminary 
of which he became rector in 1925. 
Four years later he was named a 
domestic prelate by Pope Pius XI. 
Another important interest of Mon- 
signor Corrigan was the Laymen’s 
Retreat League of which he was the 
first retreat master. 

Monsignor Corrigan was promoted 
to the important post of rector of 


the Catholic University of America 
by the same Supreme Pontiff late in 
the year 1936. During his first term 
of five years he was made titular 
Bishop of Bilta and was consecrated 
in the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the campus of the 
University, April 2, 1941; he was re- 
appointed rector in August of that 
year. It was the first time a rector 
had been made a bishop during his 
first term in office. 

Bishop Corrigan was one of the 
outstanding orators and preachers 
of the country. He delivered the 
oration on hundreds of important 
occasions in Philadelphia and 
Washington and in many other 
parts of the country. He was the 
arch foe of bigotry and throughout 
his whole career showed his antag- 
onism to all forms of intolerance. 
When the Axis nations launched 
their campaigns of religious perse- 
cution he attacked them with his 
pen and with the spoken word. 
Bishop Corrigan was a _ devoted 
friend of the Paulist Fathers and 
they deeply lament the passing of 
this great priest and educator. 

After a Solemn Requiem Mass in 
the Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at the Catholic University 
with the Most Rev. Michael J. Cur- 
ley, Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Washington, pontificating, the body 
of Bishop Corrigan was taken to 
Philadelphia. There in the Cathe- 
dral, June 13th, His Eminence Den- 
nis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, presided at the Sol- 
emn Funeral Mass which was cele- 
brated by the Most Rev. Hugh L. 
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Lamb, Auxiliary Bishop. The 
preacher for the solemn occasion 
was the Right Rev. Thomas F. 
McNally, pastor of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Bishop Corrigan was 
buried in the shadow of Corrigan 
Hall on the grounds of the Retreat 
House at Malvern, Pa. 

The Catholic Review of Baltimore 
said of him editorially: “Bishop 
Corrigan was a man of great intel- 
lectual achievements. . . . He was a 
learned priest, indeed, but above all 
he was the good priest, the kind 
priest, the gentle priest who loved 
his fellow men. It would be hard to 
imagine a man so learned as he who 
was more of a democrat in his deal- 
ings with others. There was noth- 
ing ‘upstage’ about him, nothing of 
aloofness. Blessed with a great 
mind, he was blessed likewise with 
a priestly heart. He walked not 


apart from the general run of men. 
He mingled with them and helped 
them.” 

May his soul rest in peace! 


pp 
——— 





ARCHBISHOP MITTY ADDRESSES 
CONVENTION 


At the annual convention of the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women in San Francisco, the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of 
that city, delivered a notable ad- 
dress. He pointed out that the 
Church in America was almost “the 
last free citadel of Catholicity,” just 
as America “has become the last 
citadel of freedom.” The Arch- 
bishop said: “We have found out 
as Americans that we cannot keep 
our freedoms for ourselves unless 
we are willing to battle in order to 
give them to other peoples through- 
out the world, and as Catholics we 
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have found out that we cannot keep 
our faith for ourselves alone unless 
we are willing to sacrifice and battle 
in order to keep and give the faith 
of Christ to other peoples—that we 
do not stand alone, we are members 
of the human family throughout the 
entire world.” 

The Archbishop enumerated the 
disasters that have befallen the 
Church in the warring countries of 
Europe and then declared that, in 
the providence of God, “it may be 
the opportunity of Catholic Ameri- 
cans to rekindle the faith in the 
lands of Europe from which it came 
to us here, to carry the torch of 
faith to the lands in the Orient, to 
be the heralds of Christ in teaching 
the spiritual ideals as well as 
American freedom to the peoples 
throughout the world. We have a 
rendezvous with destiny,” he con- 
cluded; “shall we be faithful to it? 
Shall we grasp the opportunity? 
Shall we be willing to make the sac- 
rifices necessary to safeguard our 
American freedom, to safeguard our 
religious heritage for ourselves and 
others?” 
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CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


THE thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States met in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The Most Rev. 
Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile, 
Ala., was host to the convention and 
celebrated a Solemn Mass in St. 
Paul’s Church to open the congress. 
The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans, 
preached the sermon. He pointed 
out that it was the responsibility of 
the Catholic Press to help bring 
men an appreciation of the neces- 
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sity of recognizing Christ in the 
civilization that is to be carved out 
after the present terrible war is 
ended. 

The convention adopted resolu- 
tions renewing its “profession of 
loyalty to the Sovereign Pontiff, His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, subscribing 
particularly to his program for 
peace and his leadership in the spir- 
itual, social and economic problems 
of the world,” and renewing also its 
“allegiance to the President of the 
United States in the struggle of the 
nation to preserve our American in- 
stitutions,” and repeating the pledge 
of the American Bishops to co- 
operate “with the duly constituted 
authority in the pursuance of this 
war for survival.” 

The convention pledged its “sup- 
port to the Negro in his problems, 
urging justice in regard to his em- 
ployment in our war effort, facili- 


tating as much as possible his will- 
ingness to defend our American tra- 


ditions.” This resolution was in 
line with an address which had been 
made at one of the sessions by the 
Rev. Dr. Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J., 
dean of the School of Philosophy of 
Xavier University, New Orleans, on 
“The Negro Question, North and 
South,” in which he urged the 
Catholic Press to wage a campaign 
of “social courtesy,” saying “sim- 
ple courtesy would work wonders in 
interracialism,” and adding that 
whenever there is a glaring violation 
of justice to the Negro the Press 
should take up the cause and raise 
its voice for decency and democracy. 

New officers of the Catholic Press 
Association were elected: Mr. A. J. 
Wey, of The Catholic Universe-Bul- 
letin, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected 
president; the Very Rev. John J. 
Considine, M.M., of The Field Afar, 
Maryknoll, N. Y., vice-president; 
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the Rev. J. Fred Kriebs, of The Wit- 
ness, Dubuque, Iowa, secretary, and 
Mr. Charles Murphy of The Catho- 
lic Review, Baltimore, Md.,. treas- 
urer. 
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CARDINAL BAUDRILLART DIES 
IN PARIS 


His EMINENCE HENRY Mary AL- 
FRED CARDINAL BAUDRILLART of the 
Congregation of the Oratory, rector 
of the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
died at the advanced age of eighty- 
three in Paris, May 19th. He had 
spent virtually his entire priestly 
life at the Catholic Institute. 

The Cardinal was born in Paris, 
January 6, 1859. He began writing 
very early and his articles in news- 
papers and journals attracted atten- 
tion even while he was a student. 
He spent some years teaching before 
entering the novitiate of the Oratory 
and was not ordained till 1893. Ap- 
pointed at once to the Institute he 
spent the rest of his life there as 
professor, canon, rector, vicar gen- 
eral and superior of the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory. He became a 
bishop in 1921, an archbishop in 
1928, and he was elevated to the 
Cardinalate by Pope Pius XI. in 
1935. He had been elected to the 
French Academy in 1918. He was 
also an officer of the Legion of Hon- 
or and a member of many scientific 
and historical societies. 

Cardinal Baudrillart was a dis- 
tinguished historian. He wrote 
more than twenty historical works; 
among them are Philip V. and the 
Court of Spain, The Catholic Church, 
the Renaissance and Protestantism, 
and Letters from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to the King of Spain. The 
Cardinal visited the United States 
twice, in 1918 and in 1927; the first 
occasion was on a French mission 
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to honor Cardinal Gibbons in Balti- 
more. His Eminence was always a 
stanch defender of the Church in 
her difficulties with hostile govern- 
ments in France and he preached 
many courses of eloquent sermons 
in Notre Dame Cathedral. He took 
active part in the negotiations which 
led to the resumption of official re- 
lations between France and the 
Holy See. After the Nazi capture of 
Paris the Cardinal’s home was 
placed under strict guard and some 
of his books and papers were con- 
fiscated. 

May the soul of this scholarly 
Prince of the Church rest in peace! 
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CHINESE MINISTER TO THE VATICAN 


At about the time that the Vati- 
can accepted a diplomatic represen- 
tative from Japan, it was rumored 


that China also was negotiating to 
send a Minister to the Holy See. 
Not till early in June, however, did 
the news become official that Dr. 
Cheou-Kang Sie, Chargé d’Affaires 
of the Chinese Legation in Switzer- 
land, had been named to the Vatican 
post and that the Holy See had 
promptly accepted him. 

Dr. Cheou-Kang Sie is a career 
diplomat. He was born at Kan- 
chow, Kiangsi Province, China, in 
1893. He was sent by the provin- 
cial government to study in Belgium 
and he entered the University of 
Brussels in 1914, but transferred to 
the diplomatic section of the School 
of Political Sciences in Paris from 
which he was graduated in 1917. He 
took his licentiate degree in politi- 
cal and social sciences two years 
later at the University of Lausanne. 
Then he did research work at the 
University of Berlin from which he 
received his doctorate in 1924. He 
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devoted a few years to literary pur- 
suits and in 1929 returned to China 
to be appointed dean of the College 
of Arts at the National University in 
Nanking, but shortly afterwards he 
was back in Belgium as Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Chinese Legation 
in Brussels. 

This is the first time China has 
had an official representative at the 
Holy See. There has been an Apos- 
tolic Delegate in China for many 
years. The office at present is held 
by the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Mario Zanin. 
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AFTERNOON AND EVENING MASS 
PERMITTED 


His EXcELLENCY THE Most Rev. 
Francis J. SPELLMAN, Archbishop of 
New York and Military Vicar, re- 
cently announced that a decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sac- 
raments permits Holy Mass to be 
offered, under certain conditions, in 
the afternoon or in the evening, for 
the accommodation of men in the 
armed forces. Normally this privi- 
lege will be only for weekdays and 
it is granted in response to the pleas 
of both chaplains and service men 
for greater opportunities for daily 
Mass and Holy Communion. At 
posts where a uniform seven-day 
schedule prevails and duties prevent 
large numbers of men from attend- 
ing Mass on Sunday morning, the 
privilege may be used on Sunday 
afternoon or evening. It is pre- 
scribed that priest and communi- 
cants abstain from solid food for 
four hours and from liquids one 
hour before Mass. All the chap- 
lains report a growing desire on 
the part of men in the armed forces 
to attend Mass daily and to receive 
Holy Communion frequently. 





Our Contributors 


WE are certainly glad that STan- 
LEY B. JAMEs’s “The Rebirth of a 
Culture” escaped the watery grave 
he feared might be its fate en route 
from England. It treats a subject 
in which there has been a distinct 
reawakening of interest recently, so 
much so that the Catholic Herald 
of London has asked Mr. James to 
do a series of articles on correlated 
subjects. 

RAPHAEL JOHNSON (“The Flight 
of the Flying Anchor”) is an old 
contributor who from time to time 
gives us delectable short stories. 
Writing is his profession and he is 
a contributor to many Catholic 
periodicals. An extensive traveler 
in this country and in the Orient, 
he is settled for the nonce in Louisi- 
ana. 

WE might add to GiraALpA ForBEs’s 
“I Know These Indian Leaders” that 
that is not all she knows of India. 
Born on a tea plantation in Assam, 
she was for many years a teacher of 
English and lived a great deal of her 
life among the peasant population 
of that country. Miss Forbes, now 
resident in Boston, came to this 
country by way of England and Ire- 
land, and has an international repu- 
tation as a poet. It was in that role 
that she first entered our pages in 
August, 1940. 

In these days when men are dis- 
cussing the fundamentals of a just 
and honorable peace for every na- 
tion, large and small, it is essential 
that we have an understanding of 
“The Principle of Nationalities.” 
Therefore, Rev. STEPHEN J. BRown’s 
article is especially timely. He is 
well known to our readers, as he is 


to the Catholic literary world in 
many lands, and writes from the 
Jesuit house in Milltown Park, Dub- 
lin. Father Brown has recently 
added a new book to his long list of 
published works, From God to God. 

THE charm that made ELIZABETH 
JorpAn’s autobiography, Three 
Rousing Cheers, so widely read 
marks her present “Meals — and 
Memories,” which makes the heart 
homesick and the mouth water. 
Miss Jordan has also recently added 
another to a long list of published 
works, a novel, Young John Takes 
Over. 

From time to time AusTIN J. App, 
Pu.D., regales us with a provocative 
essay, upsetting a dubious social 
custom, as in “To Lie or Not to Lie,” 


or disputing a widely made snap 
judgment, as in his “Poets Aren’t 
Sissies,” in our August, 1939, issue. 
The latter was the subject of ex- 
tended comment in The English 
Journal and in College English of 
the November following its publica- 


tion. Dr. App, professor and head 
of the Department of English of the 
University of Scranton since 1935, 
was awarded that institution’s Out- 
standing-Educator-of-Men Medal in 
1939. 

Our first new contributor this 
month, HErs1Rr LonG, is a native Chi- 
cagoan, now living in Milwaukee, 
whose name is known in the pages 
of The Grail, Queen’s Work, and 
The New World, on the last of which 
periodicals he functioned as art 
critic. “Belloc’s Warning” is the 
product of long study and intimate 
acquaintance with nearly everything 
Belloc has written, and reminds us 
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how often our prophets speak in 
vain. Among the many sorrows of 
these times, not the least is the re- 
alization that the towering strength 
of rare men like Belloc is ebbing and 
that they are all but broken men. 

WE do not hear often from Mar- 
GARET Davis (“Ol’ Aunt Hannah”), 
but when we do we get a story 
marked by the subtle undertones 
that proclaim the literary artist. 
Mrs. Davis, a seasoned newspaper 
woman, was for many years staff 
writer on the Norfolk Virginian 
Pilot, and contributes fiction to 
many periodicals. She is living at 
present in New York. 

JosePH BourRKE (“Do You Speak 
American?”) is the pseudonym of a 
writer who will not reveal himself, 
though we think he might do so 
with a proper pride. 

THE subject of Rev. E. J. Drum- 
MOND’S “For the Night Cometh” is 
one of perennial interest. Father 
Drummond is a new Jesuit con- 
tributor, who holds his M.A. and 
S.T.L. degrees from St. Louis Uni- 
versity and who has been studying 
for his doctorate at Iowa University. 
His major interest is American lit- 
erature, his dissertation being con- 
cerned with Catholic criticism in 
nineteenth century America. Father 
Drummond’s work has appeared 
in The Modern Schoolman, Sacred 
Heart Messenger, America, etc. 

THAT much may be said on both 
sides is evident from OLIver St. 
Joun Gocarty’s “The Coveted Ports 
of Ireland.” Dr. Gogarty has been 
a frequent visitor to our shores 
these past few years and at the mo- 
ment is living in Manhasset, L. I. 
Though this is his first appearance 
in our pages, he needs no introduc- 
tion, having revealed himself very 
frankly in several widely read bio- 
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graphical books to a public who al- 
ready knew him as one of Dublin’s 
leading literary and political figures. 
He was educated at Stonyhurst and 
at Oxford, and was nominated to 
the first Senate of the Irish Free 
State in 1922. 

In The Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment this month we have Eoin Mc- 
KIERNAN, a good Irishman from the 
heart of Connemara, who writes on 
“Horse and Buggy Church.” He 
has been living in New York this 
long time, and appeared in this 
same department six years ago. 

MATHIA Doris (“Truth Goes to 
the Market Place”), another New 
Yorker, gave us her first article in 
The Ball and the Cross of our Sep- 
tember, 1941, issue, wherein data 
concerning her may be found. 


Ports: From a young private, 
JoHN Epwarp Spear, one of five 
out of a family of eight brothers 
who were registered for the first 
draft, come “Two Sonnets,” which 
should give their readers pause. 
Private Spear has been stationed in 
Camp Cooke, Calif. Another of the 
brothers is Rev. A. P. Spear of the 
Paulist Fathers now in Winchester, 
Tenn. In Rev. Georce W. P. JoHn- 
SON we have, not the Paulist brother 
of a poet, but a Paulist poet himself. 
His “The Source of Power” was sent 
to us from the Paulist house in 
Minneapolis, the tranquillity of 
which he finds more conducive to 
the cultivation of the muse than his 
former post as Director of the Chi- 
nese Mission in San Francisco. Our 
two remaining poets, CristeL Hast- 
Incs (“Understanding”) and EpitH 
(Mrs. GeorGe H.) Tatum (“Evening 
at the Pond”), the one from the Far 
West, the other from the South, 
adorn our pages frequently. 





New Books 


The Crisis of Our Age. 


By Pitirim A. Sorokin.—Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 


By Samuel Eliot Morison.—I Heard the Anzacs Singing. By Margaret L. Mc- 


pherson.—Essays on Catholic Education in the United States. 


Edited by Roy J. 


Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D.—Cross Creek. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings.—Essays in 
Criticism and Research. By Geoffrey Tillotson.—Dark Symphony. By Elizabeth 
Laura Adams.—Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: A Study in Renaissance Moral Philoso- 
phy. Roy W. Battenhouse.—This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s “De 


Doctrina Christiana” as a Gloss upon “Paradise Lost.” 


Shorter Notices. 


The Crisis of Our Age. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 


Dr. Sorokin is the Head of the 
Department of Sociology at Harvard 
University, and the well-known au- 
thor of a monumental work in his 
field, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 


in four volumes. His latest work, 
is in a sense a more popular presen- 
tation of that larger work, with the 
omission of the mass of facts the 
other book contains, and the inclu- 
sion of some indirect answers to 
critics who had disagreed with him. 

As is well known, Dr. Sorokin is 
more than a mere sociologist in the 
narrower sense of that term. He is 
also a philosopher of culture, and 
his theories about growth and 
change in civilization have already 
had a profound influence beyond his 
classrooms, even among those who 
disagree with him. He agrees with 
most thinkers of our times that we 
are living in a time of fundamental 
change. He disagrees, however, 
with many of them as to the nature 
of that change. This book is a 
statement of his agreements and 
disagreements, and of his own mid- 
dle position. 


By Maurice Kelley.— 


In a word, Dr. Sorokin does not 
admit with the pessimists that 
Western civilization is about to dis- 
appear, nor with the optimists that 
after a few upheavals we will return 
triumphantly to about the same 
thing we had before. In order to 
take this position, he holds that 
what is changing in our civilization 
is its form, and he advances three 
general forms that any civilization 
might take: the sensate, the idea- 
tional, and the idealistic. Every cul- 
ture, according to him, goes through 
at least two of these forms, the sen- 
sate and the ideational, and only 
when, after having been in one of 
these forms, it is unable to achieve 
the other, will it actually disappear. 

We have an ideational system, ac- 
cording to Sorokin, when each part 
of a unified system shows forth 
the principle of “an infinite, super- 
sensory, and super-rational God, 
omnipresent, absolutely just, good 
and beautiful, creator of the world 
and of men.” Such, according to 
him, was our civilization at its birth 
under the Church in Europe. On 
the other hand, the sensate system 
is that in which the only true real- 
ity is sensory, or that which we per- 
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ceive by our senses. Such, accord- 
ing to him again, has been our 
civilization since the Renaissance 
and Reformation. It has been pro- 
ductive of much good, especially in 
the material field, and it is the same 
civilization as before, with a differ- 
ent emphasis. 

Dr. Sorokin adds, however, a 
third principle, that of creativeness. 
When, he says, a form of civiliza- 
tion loses its creative power, as did 
the ideational form of the Middle 
Ages, it inevitably passes to another 
form. If it can combine with the 
sensate, it becomes the highest 
form: the idealistic. If it cannot, it 
will pass to the sensate, as ours did, 
or disappear. Now, he holds, our 
sensate form of civilization has 
again lost its creative power; it has 
exhausted its material possibilities 
and is beginning to use them to de- 
stroy itself. This destruction, he 
holds, is inevitable. 

What, then, lies before us? If our 
sensate civilization can combine 
with the ideational, with its knowl- 
edge of the supernatural, of God 
and of man as a person of superior 
dignity, it will become the highest 
form, the idealistic. This he does 
not seem to think will happen. 
Rather, he looks to a return to the 
ideational, an extreme reaction to 
the sensate, which in its late age 
has wrought such immense destruc- 
tion. Man, he thinks, will see him- 
self as more than a mere animal, 
as a creature of God, in union with 
the Word made man. Mysticism, 
in his mind, will have a great re- 
birth, and prayer will be the staff of 
life. 

It should be obvious from this 
short analysis that there is much in 
Dr. Sorokin’s theory that will ap- 
peal to Catholics. They may, per- 
haps, have some misgivings that he 


is presenting a deterministic theory 
of society. He forestalls that, how- 
ever, by reminding us that these 
changes in culture depend wholly 
on man’s free will. It is not certain 
that the ideational will follow our 
present sensate form of culture. 
That all depends on what man will 
make of himself in the present wel- 
ter of confusion and the dissolution 
of a previous form of culture. There 
is always the possibility that we 
shall not win through to the idea- 
tional. His solemn warning is that 
if we do not, then our culture is lost 
indeed. It is this warning that the 
embattled materialistic sociologists, 
fighting a losing battle in a lost 
cause, do not like. W. P. 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea. A Life of 
Christopher Columbus. By Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison. Maps by Er- 
win Raisz. Drawings by Bertram 
Greene. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.50. 


“Blessed be the light of day 
And He Who sends the night 
away—” 


sang out the gromet, who was the 
medieval midshipman or ship’s 
page, as the dawn broke over the 
Santa Maria. To the gromets was 
intrusted the responsibility of turn- 
ing over the sandglass every half 
hour of the ship’s watch—which is 
why ships’ bells still ring out the 
half hours today. But in pre-Refor- 
mation days seafaring men were a 
very pious set. Each change of the 
watch had its own prayer and pious 
ditty, the chanteys were highly de- 
votional and every night at sunset, 
the entire crew sang together the 
Salve Regina. No contemporary 
pictures or plans of Columbus’ flag- 
ship and his caravels exist but naval 
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archaeologists agree that they were 
eminently seaworthy. Their weak- 
est point seems to have been in the 
accommodation for the crew — of 
which there was none. 

For the first time, with the pres- 
ent biography, a fellow navigator 
has written of the great Admiral. 
Not only that but Mr. Morison has 
relived many of Columbus’ days at 
sea. Through the co-operation of 
Mr. Paul Hammond and the Har- 
vard Columbian Expedition of 1939- 
40, the author guided a barkentine 
and ketch over the homeward route 
of the First Voyage and back to 
Trinidad on the route of the Third. 
He verified the account of the dis- 
coveries of the Second Voyage in a 
yawl among the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands and, in a ketch, the 
Mary Otis, reconnoitred the shores 
of Panama, Costa Rica and the Ba- 
hamas. A new portrait of Colum- 
bus is the result. On shipboard, the 
Admiral was a very different man 
from the querulous courtier who 
was forever importuning his sover- 
eigns for a stronger guarantee of his 
titles and capital for another voy- 
age. At sea, his sagacity as a navi- 
gator has never been excelled. With 
only a compass and the constella- 
tions as his guides, his dead reckon- 
ing had an almost uncanny preci- 
sion. There were no logs in his 
days so that even the ship’s speed 
must be gauged by the seaman’s 
practiced eye. 

How Columbus did love the sea! 
On September 16, 1492, he noted, 
“The savor of the mornings is a 
great delight”; on the 26th “the 
air is sweet and very soft” — “as 
soft as April in Seville!” It seems 
a sort of schoolroom tradition that 
the First Voyage was a pretty 
grim affair but because Columbus 
struck the Trade Winds on leav- 
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ing the Azores, Mr. Morison can 
assure us from personal experience 
that the first ten days, at any rate, 
must have been sheer delight, scud- 
ding over a rippling blue sea with 
petrels and boatswain birds wheel- 
ing over the taut sails—eight knots 
(182 miles) in twenty-four hours 
was the best run. It was the flight 
of birds, by the way, which changed 
the course of history as, had Co- 
lumbus not changed his course to 
follow their lead at the end, he 
would have sailed into the Gulf 
Stream and most likely have been 
wrecked on the Florida shore. Cer- 
tainly no gold would have been 
found. It was the gold found on 


San Domingo which made the Sec- 
ond Voyage a possibility and no 
story is so rife with its evil influence 
as the discovery of America. 
Columbus was a really devout 
Christian who read the Divine Office 
daily and desired to serve God with 


all his heart but there is no denying 
that the horrors of the slave trade 
which has remained the sinister 
shadow of our history was inaugu- 
rated by him as was the exploitation 
of the Indians. The peaceful 
Tainos, who were living in a native 
Arcadia when the Spaniards ar- 
rived, were exterminated in the ef- 
fort to force them to find more gold 
than their land contained. In 1492 
there were 300,000 Tainos, fifty 
years later there were barely 500. 
Now not one exists. The temper of 
the age was brutal yet Las Casas 
protested from the first against en- 
slaving the natives, as did Queen 
Isabella. Yet she and Ferdinand 
demanded remuneration from their 
explorer and to Columbus only one 
thing mattered—to determine the 
mystery of the uncharted seas. Isa- 
bella did offer to pawn the crown 
jewels to raise the necessary 2 mil- 
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lion maravedis ($14,000) for the 
First Voyage but Santange, Keeper 
of the Privy Purse, borrowed it 
from the funds of the Royal Police. 

The present book is an abridge- 
ment of the two volume edition 
without the notes and navigational 
data. Mr. Morison has spent seven 
years in research and in resailing 
Columbus’ routes and the result is 
a singularly fascinating and very 
live biography. It must be interest- 
ing for modern tourists to hear that 
the Bahamas were thickly forested 
until the Loyalist refugees from the 
American Revolution cleared them 
for cotton plantations and it brings 
the fifteenth century closer to hear 
that the Harvard Expedition attend- 
ed a service in the little church in 
the Canaries where Columbus heard 
his last Mass before the voyage that 
changed the map of the world. 

E. VR. W. 


I Heard the Anzacs Singing. By Mar- 
garet L. Mcpherson. New York: 
Creative Age Press. $2.00. 

Here is a travelogue, panoramic 
in scope, vivid and detailed in hu- 
man interest. A good Baedeker for 
soldiers bound for the Land Down 
Under; and as such full of pith and 
moment for their families. Geo- 
graphically, it covers an enormous 
amount of territory; and the canvas 
is crowded with figures—so crowd- 
ed that at times the impression 
blurs. But both land and people 
have the vitality of the frontier; and 
a fresh wind of vigorous life, of 
hope, of experiment is astir through- 
out the many chapters. 

Miss Mcpherson is a professional 
writer who has enjoyed a ringside 
seat at the mighty arena of Austral- 
asia at war. She makes us both 
hear and see the singing Anzacs 
marching. She evokes the back- 
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ground that nurtured their amazing 
hardihood. She describes the se- 
quence of cities from Sydney to 
Nelson — that Athens of New Zea- 
land so rich in culture, art, religion. 
Of St. James’s church in Waiho 
Gorge she writes: “There the altar 
has the most beautiful reredos in 
the whole world. It is neither of 
wood nor marble nor stained glass 
nor of gold. No, it is just a piece of 
transparent glass, which shows the 
natural splendor of hill and glacier 
to the kneeling congregation. More 
eloquent than words to illustrate the 
awesome and eternal mystery, the 
Franz Joseph glacier preaches its 
sermon to mankind.” 

Since New Zealand has been the 
test tube for social experiments that 
have had world-wide repercussions, 
the author’s analysis of sociological 
trends is stimulating and challeng- 
ing. Many readers will derive the 
impression that she attributes the 
dauntless traits of the Anzac more 
to his advanced political ideology 
than to the fact that he is essential- 
ly a frontiersman in a new country. 

Interesting too are the chapters 
on native character and phenomena 
—notably those on Ratana the Mir- 
acle Man and on Te Puea, the fa- 
mous Maori Chieftainess. 

The book as a whole is quick- 
stepping and timely. A popular, 
journalistic effort riding the wave 
of current interest in the Antipodes. 

M. D. 


Essays on Catholic Education in the 
United States, Edited by Roy J. 
Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press. $4.50. 
Catholic educators a short time 

ago welcomed the publication of a 

series of lectures delivered at the 

Catholic University of America at 
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the summer session of 1939, under 
the title Vital Problems of Catholic 
Education in the United States. 
This outstanding volume was so 
much in demand that a second edi- 
tion was called for. On second 
thought, however, it was decided not 
to reprint these lectures, but to pub- 
lish a new series of essays that 
would treat of certain phases of 
Catholic education not treated in the 
earlier volume. It was also agreed 
that the contributors to the second 
series would not be confined to 
members of the teaching staff of the 
Catholic University of America, but 
to experts among the hierarchy, the 
religious orders and the laity. 

The general plan of the present 
volume consists of five main divi- 
sions: Ist, Fundamental Principles; 
2d, Divisions of the Educational 
System; 3d, The Professional 
Schools; 4th, Some Special Fields; 
5th, Catholic Education within Spe- 
cial Groups. 

Dr. Edward Jordan of the Catho- 
lic University discusses the origin 
and development of the Catholic phi- 
losophy of education from the New 
Testament and the early Fathers of 
the Church to the late works of 
Burns, Shields, De Hovre, McGuck- 
en, Fitzpatrick, Marique, Cunning- 
ham and Kane. Dr. John Doyle of 
Marian College contrasts the Catho- 
lic schools with the public state 
schools, and quotes the Supreme 
Court’s decision that “the child is 
not the mere creature of the State,” 
and that the law proposed by Ore- 
gon and Michigan was “arbitrary, 
unreasonable and unlawful inter- 
ference” with the patrons of private 
and parochial schools. He points 
out that all the States except Cali- 
fornia exempt our schools from tax- 
ation; that the American people 
have opposed state aid to all schools 
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teaching religion for over one hun- 
dred years. Strangely enough he 
says nothing about the modern plan 
of “released time” which has gained 
momentum the past few years. 
False versus true patriotism is the 
theme of Father Ignatius Smith’s 
essay. Catholics are sturdy oppo- 
nents of an exaggerated nationalism 
that breeds the totalitarian state, 
and of communism which leads to 
the undermining of democracy. Dr. 
Charles J. Mahoney describes in de- 
tail the organization of the diocesan 
school system, outlining the part 
played by the superintendent, the 
supervisor, the bishop, the pastor 
and the teacher college. 

Dr. William McNally is critical of 
the modern trend of employing di- 
ocesan priests in large numbers 
(v.g., in Philadelphia and New 
York) for the exclusive conduct of 
high schools. For he argues that 
there is grave danger that their need 
of professional training may be for- 
gotten. Dr. F. J. Houlahan does not 
think it advisable as a general rule 
to advocate the wholesale adoption 
of junior college units at the present 
time. 

One of the best papers in the vol- 
ume is the essay on the American 
College for Women by Mother Grace 
Dammann of Manhattanville. She 
has high words of praise for the pio- 
neer colleges for women in Balti- 
more, Washington, New Rochelle 
and Convent Station, and ably sets 
forth the fundamentals of the ideal 
college of the liberal arts. She is 
critical of the academic standing of 
many of the hundred odd Catholic 
Colleges for Women, deploring their 
pathetic endeavor to keep pace with 
the state universities, and their be- 
trayal of the college’s main interests 
by extra-curricular activities, by 
their participation in public-spirited 
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affairs, and their training for imme- 
diate employment in view of the 
job-consciousness of both students 
and parents. 

Among many problems calling for 
a solution are the lack of scholarly 
Catholic lay teachers, the lack of 
endowments to offset meager tui- 
tion fees, the lack of courage in col- 
lege heads to eliminate students not 
up to standard, the lack of co-opera- 
tion among the colleges, which have 
multiplied not because of regional 
needs but by reason of the desires 
and individual aspirations of dif- 
ferent religious orders. 

We have no time in this brief re- 
view to outline the other valuable 
studies which treat of our Catholic 
libraries, our theological, medical, 
law and social work schools, and of 
our missionary activities with re- 
gard to the farmer, the Negro, and 
the Indian, etc. 


Many of the contributors to this 
symposium acknowledge the debt 
that Catholic education owes to the 
Catholic University of America, 
which for fifty years has been the 
inspiration and guide of hundreds 


of Catholic teachers. This volume 
adds to the debt, for it tells with 
frankness the weaknesses and 
strong points of Catholic education 
in the United States. The editor 
promises new editions in the future 
which will keep the question up to 
date. B. L. C. 


Cross Creek. By Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Cross Creek is a welcome book in 
our times. It tells how the author 
found the way of life which seemed 
to have been preordained for her 
through time. From childhood Miss 
Rawlings has known and loved 
country living, first on her grand- 
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father’s farm in Michigan and later 
on her father’s farm in Maryland. 
After thirty years of urban life she 
still felt the urge to escape cities, 
and used her inheritance to buy an 
orange grove in Florida. Here she 
writes her books and tries to wrest 
her living from the soil. Her roots 
have gone deep. Cross Creek is hard 
to find on the map, but the seven 
families who live there could live 
nowhere else, while people who live 
away from the creek think that the 
natives must be “touched” to stay 
in this remote place, where nature 
is constantly encroaching on man; 
snakes and varmints and termites 
threaten to take over at any mo- 
ment, and a sudden freeze may de- 
stroy the work of a whole year. 

Miss Rawlings cannot understand 
how anyone can live without some 
kind of enchantment in his life. 
That is why she moved to Cross 
Creek. To her, enchantment lies in 
the dense, tangled life of the ever- 
glades, where an unseen breath 
stirs the trees, and the half light 
takes one back to the twilight of the 
world when strange, mythical crea- 
tures roamed the earth. Miss Rawl- 
ings feels too that she cannot write 
anywhere else, and this book will 
always be valuable to anyone inter- 
ested in the inner processes of her 
art. 

Cross Creek is not a novel, not a 
series of essays, and not an autobi- 
ography, but shares in the nature 
of all of these forms. Its rich, dense 
detail, its illuminating descriptions 
of the life of the glades, of Negro 
servants and neighbors and friends, 
and its homely drama, such as the 
hatching of a clutch of ducks, the 
birth of a calf in the hammock, and 
a blue jay’s being put to flight by a 
red bird in early spring make de- 
lightful reading. Miss Rawlings has 
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even included some excellent recipes 
for dishes of which she is especial- 
ly fond. She has all the gifts of a 
light essayist, except the gift of re- 
flection; when she leaves the sphere 
of concrete detail, she is prone to 
sound commonplace. In spite of 
this the book has permanent value. 
N. E. M. 


Essays in Criticism and Research. By 
Geoffrey Tillotson. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.75. 
In a varied group of essays Mr. 

Tillotson reveals the critical spirit 

as defined by Sainte-Beuve — flex- 

ible, insinuating, comprehensive. 

The preface gives a clue to the sey- 

eral aims of these scholarly studies 

that range from Elizabethan litera- 

ture to the comic poems of A. E. 

Housman. A considerable part of 


the volume is concerned with the 
“face of literature,” or its embodi- 


ment in words, illustrated with 
Elizabethan decoration, John Lyly’s 
prose comedies, epithets in English 
poetry, and pre-eminently with the 
two fine chapters on eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetic diction and another pair 
on Alexander Pope. An avowed 
purpose of the author is the ventila- 
tion of a few musty shrines dedi- 
cated to spurious icons of certain 
great figures in the world of litera- 
ture—notably Bacon and Pope. 
There would be no difficulty in 
placing Mr. Tillotson in the ranks 
of the historically-minded critics, 
with those who strive to see the past 
as it was, sympathetically and hum- 
bly, taking account of everything— 
even bibliography—as an aid to a 
true understanding of the work un- 
der consideration. The criticism in 
this volume gives due heed to aes- 
thetic values, but the simple uncom- 
plicated task of the aesthetic critic, 
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indifferent to ideals, and concerned 
only with the purpose of the author 
and his measure of achievement, is 
not for Mr. Tillotson’s exacting 
standards. According to his canons 
the critic must be something more 
than historian, or even than scholar. 
On the true critic, enlightened by 
history and sharpened by scholar- 
ship, falls the burden of imaginative 
reconstruction. This demands not 
only learning, but zest and the shap- 
ing power of the imagination. 

The enormous output of college 
theses and dissertations on every 
imaginable facet of an author’s life 
and works, would seem an index to 
a general sympathetic understand- 
ing of the past. Mr. Tillotson points 
out that the contrary is true: “never 
since the sixteenth century has 
there been less desire to see the past 
as it was.” “This surprising weak- 
ness of the historic sense,” he writes, 
“is perhaps a sign of the chaos of 
our times, for the historical critic 
sees order not chaos, human respon- 
sibility . . . not acquiescence, justice 
not carelessness.” 

The two studies of Pope seek to 
redress a balance. “Pope’s parish 
was St. James,” asserts George 
Sampson. Not so, returns Mr. Til- 
lotson. Pope was a country poet 
before he was a town poet, with a 
response to aesthetic experience as 
prompt and delicate as that of Mil- 
ton, or even of Keats. Mr. Tillotson 
is here in the camp with Sir Leslie 
Stephen. The study of William 
Morris distinguishes subtly between 
a craft and an art—“in an art the 
hand and the mind are often at vari- 
ance” recalls the well-known line 
of Browning about the frequent 
want of teamwork between those 
two faculties. 

The prose of this volume is truly 
light-giving and strewn with witty 
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characterizations, such as, for ex- 
ample, the practical usefulness of 
poetic diction—that scholarly gad- 
get—as “stilts to escape the mud” 
when treating coarse or repulsive 
themes. M. M. 


Dark Symphony. By Elizabeth Laura 
Adams. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

In Dark Symphony the author 
gives her readers the privilege of 
observing the family life of Negroes 
who live in a “large, roomy” house 
where the living room chairs were 
upholstered in olive green, the ma- 
hogany piano was brightly polished, 
small tables and shaded lamps were 
artistically arranged, and a grand- 
father clock stood in a corner 
“chiming away the hours.” This 
alone make the book well worth 
reading, for it is usually the cabin 
in the corn patch or the rat infested 
apartment in some slum area that 
the black heroes and heroines of 
our modern books inhabit. 

Elizabeth Laura Adams tells us 
that her life “as a very small child, 
was filled with happiness.” But 
this life of “rose coloured dawns” 
was short-lived for she soon learned 
that, in the strange world outside 
her well ordered home, little girls 
with brown skins are different. Liv- 
ing in Los Angeles, Miss Adams at- 
tended mixed schools. From the 
first day in kindergarten when a 
little freckled faced girl with yel- 
low hair said, “Wanna play?” until 
Elizabeth Laura was in the second 
grade, all was well. Then a “new 
girl” came to school and refused to 
join in the games. When asked why 
she wouldn’t play, the “new girl” 
pointed to Elizabeth Laura and 
said: “I won’t play with her because 
—she’s a nigger.” 


The manner in which Miss 
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Adams’s parents dealt with this 
situation reveals the deep - seated 
Christianity that was a dominant 
factor in the Adams household. The 
child was instructed to pray for the 
little girl who had called her a “nig- 
ger.” She was also told to avoid 
fights, regardless of the provocation, 
because “a lady never strikes back.” 

Though the reader comes to think 
of Lula Holden and Daniel Hender- 
son Adams as good, hardworking, 
and just parents, there are times 
when one wonders if they are also 
human. A great deal of space is 
devoted to the stern methods they 
used in rearing their child, which 
does not always make interesting 
reading. But when Grandfather 
Holden comes to live with the 
Adams things are different. With 
his arrival the book came to life and 
held this reader’s interest until Miss 
Adams began her search for God. 
The story of her conversion is really 
the kernel of the book. The deter- 
mination which she exhibited is ex- 
traordinary in one so young and the 
peace she found in the arms of 
Mother Church was well earned. 

The trials and tribulations of the 
author while she worked as a maid 
are interesting, but Miss Adams 
might have gotten even more mate- 
rial from her experiences during 
the depression years. There are 
several gaps that might well have 
been filled and too often the writer 
depends upon quotation (especially 
from Robert Russ Moton’s What the 
Negro Thinks) to convey a thought, 
but that is a fault common to most 
young writers. 

Credit, too, should be given the 
publishers for making possible a 
book that breaks away from the tra- 
dition of fictional pickaninnies and 
Lindy-Hoppers, for the merit of 
Dark Symphony lies in its pictorial 
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view of the life, ambitions, and 
struggles of a middle-class Negro 
woman who was determined to find 
God. E. T. 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: A Study in 
Renaissance Moral Philosophy. By 
Roy W. Battenhouse. Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press. 

The subtitle of Professor Batten- 
house’s book describes the most im- 
portant aspect of this unusually 
good doctoral thesis. An even bet- 
ter title would have been A Study 
in the Protestant or Humanistic 
Apologetics of the Renaissance, for 
it is in his investigation of this as- 
pect of sixteenth century thought 
that Dr. Battenhouse has made his 
most valuable cortribution, a con- 
tribution which has very real im- 
portance, with or without reference 
to Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. As a 
matter of opinion at least, this par- 
ticular stage-play does not prove to 
be a wholly successful star for the 
orientation of Professor Batten- 
house’s admirable in-gathering of 
information concerning the Eliza- 
bethan “doctrine of poetry,” par- 
ticularly as revealed in its concep- 
tion of the doctrinal function of 
tragedy. However, the author cer- 
tainly is right in insisting upon the 
seer-like quality of Elizabethan lit- 
erature, where every little pen- 
pusher thought of himself as at 
least a Jonah, if not a Jeremiah. 

The reading matter which Profes- 
sor Battenhouse assumes (and I 
think rightly) to have been the 
happy hunting- ground for Mar- 
lowe’s galloping mind was the lush 
green field of sixteenth century 
Protestant dialectic. Dr. Batten- 
house points out that the under- 
lying and motivating force of all 
varieties of the Protestant ethos 
was the insistence upon two things: 
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(1) the belief in morality as the 
goal of life and (2) the appeal to 
reason as a road thereto. It is in 
line with this second aspect of the 
Protestant problem that Humanism 
came to be so closely associated as 
to appear often synonymous with, 
Protestantism. 

Scholasticism, Aristotle, and the 
Papacy, these constituted the “hor- 
rible triad” of medieval teaching, 
against which the Renaissance Re- 
formers set up a new triangle of au- 
thority, to wit, private judgment, the 
Bible, and the Classics, particularly 
those endorsed by the neo-Platon- 
ists. Certainly the Scriptures consti- 
tuted an old enough authority and 
one common to both schools of 
thought; but it was the unrestrained 
private interpretation of these and 
the Classics that was the delicious 
Latakia, that wonderful new ele- 
ment added to the Old Gold which 
gave it so intoxicating a flavor. 

Professor Battenhouse has earned 
the gratitude of all teachers of 
Elizabethan drama for his empha- 
sis upon the fact that to the Eliza- 
bethan, Seneca, Plutarch, Ovid, and 
Homer were “much more than mere 
‘literary’ men.” To be sure, they 
“might be beloved as stylists, but 
they were recommended principally 
as seers,” that is, moralists. (Inci- 
dentally, a careful reading of these 
chapters, with due attention to the 
splendid bibliography in the foot- 
notes, will provide the interested 
student an excellent survey of this 
almost unworked field of Eliza- 
bethan Protestant prose.) 

It may be appropriate in these 
pages to insert a caveat against 
falling into an error which Profes- 
sor Battenhouse does not suflicient- 
ly guard against,—that is, the as- 
sumption that Elizabethan thought 
in general is to be identified with 
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Elizabethan Protestant thought in 
particular. We need to remember 
that Ben Jonson, Robert Southwell 
(to mention only two) were Eliza- 
bethan Catholics whose valuable 
contributions to Elizabethan 
thought were of a tone and color 
wholly different from the Protestant 
pattern. 

It is a similar confusion that has 
led Professor Battenhouse some- 
what astray in his interpretation of 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. To be sure, 
his main contention is valid: Tam- 
burlaine was a doctrinal drama, an 
exemplum, an example drawn from 
antiquity, in the manner of Seneca 
or Plutarch, to guide the wayfar- 
ing of Marlowe’s contemporary au- 
dience. But Professor Battenhouse 
has failed to grasp the distinction 
between Marlowe’s morals and his 
politics and that is why he fails to 
convince us that Tamburlaine is a 
drama of fearful warning, like Lyd- 
gate’s Fall of Princes. Rather, was 
it a shameless declaration of the 
élan of imperialistic success, just 
such success as Ralegh dreamed of 
in his conquering of the brave new 
world of the west as a gift for his 
Queen. 

But, as I have said, the value of 
Dr. Battenhouse’s study is inde- 
pendent of his particular thesis re- 
garding Tamburlaine. E. G. C. 


This Great Argument: A Study of 
Milton’s “De Doctrina Christiana” 
as a Gloss upon “Paradise Lost.” 
By Maurice Kelley. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
$5.00. 

It is amazing that Paradise Lost 
was for so long accepted as the 
great Protestant epic and Milton 
himself as a typical seventeenth 
century Puritan. Yet such was the 
case. On the American frontier it- 
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self, where the wandering preach- 
ers could carry only a small library 
on horseback, almost invariably this 
was limited to the Bible and a 
hymnbook and Paradise Lost. The 
poem colored and conditioned the 
Protestant imagination for many 
generations. If certain passages in 
it seemed to be highly heterodox 
they were waved away as being “po- 
etic license.” Only upon the pub- 
lication in 1825 of the De Doctrina 
Christiana was a shocked world 
startled to discover just what Mil- 
ton’s theology really was. 

Even after that many scholars 
tried to maintain the orthodoxy of 
the epic by arguing either that the 
carefully formulated system of the- 
ology was that of Milton’s youth or 
of his old age. Today the Miltonic 
commentators, having little interest 
in theological thought, usually try 
to show Milton as a pre-Kantian 
adumbrating the “Absolute” or a 
poet merely concerned with his own 
intuitions and rather casually work- 
ing within the convenient frame- 
work of Christianity. As for Mr. 
Belloc (who is not mentioned in 
this study), in his book on Milton 
he asserts that the poet was afraid 
to publish his theological compendi- 
um—whereas the fact is that it was 
submitted to Elzivir but refused. 
The poet’s courage, like his genius, 
must remain beyond question. 

Dr. Kelley does not concern him- 
self with the splendor of Milton’s 
diction and imagery. Instead he re- 
lentlessly keeps to his one issue: a 
demonstration of the perfect con- 
sonance between the De Doctrina 
Christiana and Paradise Lost, and 
the indispensability of the theolog- 
ical system to the understanding of 
the poem. I confess that I was per- 
fectly convinced of this before I 
took up This Great Argument. But 
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for those who were not so convinced 
the demonstration now made must 
surely be complete. This is a schol- 
arly work of first-rate importance, 


SHORTER 


RELIGION : Seeking for Trouble. By 
Margaret T. Monro (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75). 
This is a strikingly original study 
of sanctity, written as the author 
tells us for people to whom holiness 
is a foreign territory of which they 
have heard none too pleasing a re- 
port, but which they are beginning 
to suspect may have been misre- 
ported. The “troubles” in question 
are the virtues and influences which 
the Church Catholic has contributed 
to the social order in the past, and 
which are discussed by the author 
in view of their helpfulness for hu- 
manity in the future. Eight saints 
are chosen to illustrate the social 


value of virginity, martyrdom, pov- 


erty, penitence, religious institu- 
tions and Christian civilization—St. 
Agnes, St. Syncletica, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, St. Polycarp, St. Antony 
the Hermit, St. Simeon Stylites, St. 
Benedict, St. Thomas Aquinas. 
What St. Simeon Stylites is doing 
in this galley is beyond us, al- 
though he undoubtedly had a lesson 
for his own day. Miss Monro gives 
no proof of her assertion that “of all 
the saints treated in this book, St. 
Simeon is the one with the most 
direct message for ourselves.” 
Maryknoll Mission Letters. Issue 
of January, 1942 (New York: Field 
Afar Press. 50 cents). Twenty odd 
years ago we read with intense in- 
terest the two volumes of letters re- 
ceived by Bishop Walsh from his 
missionaries in South China, and 
published by him. We know that 
they were the source of many a mis- 
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a model of its kind in every way. 
It seems to me to have finally set- 
tled a long and sometimes rather 
disingenuous controversy. T. M. 


NOTICES 


sion vocation. Today the Field Afar 
Press promises to publish a volume 
of Mission Letters every six months. 
The first issue describes New Year’s 
Eve at Chongpu, Easter at Tanchuk, 
a funeral at Kaying, a wedding at 
Chueinshan, a flood at Toishaan, 
the high prices of food at Watlann, 
the feeding of refugees at Sunwai, 
rice farming at Chiklung, colonizing 
at Yunghui and Pinglo. These pre- 
cious letters tell of hardships of 
every kind faced with a smile,— 
hardships of poverty, famine, flood, 
and difficult journeying by land and 
sea. It is true that the United States 
came late into the foreign mission 
field, but the record of Maryknoll 
is a splendid one in accord with the 
best traditions of the Church Catho- 
lic. 

March Into Tomorrow. By Rev. 
John J. Considine, M.M. (New York: 
The Field Afar Press. $2.00). The 
Assistant General of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America 
has written a brief sketch of the 
Maryknoll missions in China, Man- 
chukuo, Korea, Japan and Bolivia. 
When the war with Japan began in 
December last year, Catholic Amer- 
ica had fourteen hundred priests, 
Brothers and Sisters in East Asia 
and the Pacific Islands—four hun- 
dred and seventy of them were 
Maryknollers. In a normal year 
they baptize in China alone 7,500 
converts and 15,000 children. Will 
the war halt or destroy the work? 
asks Father Considine. “No,” he 
answers in the words of Paul Jones, 
“we have just begun to fight... . 
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Yesterday,” he adds, “the missioner 
has left behind for others to con- 
template, today is a fleeting moment 
which he spends carefully as some- 
thing precious but very small; to- 
morrow is the object of all his de- 
votion—tomorrow possesses the un- 
trammelled freshness, the spacious- 
ness, the light, the hope, the vigor, 
the opportunity for new deeds, new 
marching, new godly achieve- 
ment.” The book is beautifully 
illustrated with striking photo- 
graphs of the missionaries and their 
converts. 

The New Song. By Rev. Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. (Ozone Park, N. Y.: 
Catholic Literary Guild. $1.25). 
Father Blunt begins these medita- 
tions on the Beatitudes with the 
words: “There is scarcely a lovelier 
expression than that of St. Clement 
of Alexandria, when he calls Jesus 
Christ the “New Song.” “This is 


the New Song, the manifestation of 


the Word that was in the beginning 
and before the beginning.” He calls 
the Beatitudes, the exordium of the 
Sermon on the Mount; the guidepost 
to the eternal happiness which the 
soul of man craves; the prescription 
of the Great Physician for all our 
ills of soul and body. Most of Fa- 
ther Blunt’s illustrations are drawn 
from the lives of the Saints. He 
writes of the poverty of St. Francis 
and St. Teresa, of the humility of 
St. Ignatius and St. Vincent de Paul, 
of the sorrow of St. Monica, of the 
righteousness of St. Joseph, of the 
mercy of St. Catherine of Siena and 
of St. Charles Borromeo, of the 
purity of St. Thérése, of the peace- 
making of St. Margaret, of the mar- 
tyrdom of the Apostles, St. Agnes, 
St. Cyprian, St. Thomas More, St. 
John Fisher. We highly recom- 
mend this book for meditation and 
spiritual reading. It breathes 
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throughout the spirit of the Gospel. 

Our National Enemy No. 1: Educa- 
tion Without Religion. By Bishop 
John F. Noll (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. $1.00). In 
a dozen chapters Bishop Noll dis- 
cusses, not in a hostile but in a criti- 
cal manner, the lack of religion in 
the public schools of the United 
States. The greatest part of his 
three hundred pages consists of 
quotations from prominent Ameri- 
cans, non-Catholics chiefly, who 
hold that “this generation is begin- 
ning to forget the place which re- 
ligious instruction must occupy in 
education, if that education is to be 
truly sound and liberal” (Nicholas 
Murray Butler). The author main- 
tains that religious teaching can no 
longer be restricted to home and 
Church; that religion was taught in 
our schools up to 1840; that the 
public school non-religious policy 
can be changed; that some progress 
has been made of late by the plan 
of “released and dismissed time”; 
that Communism is being taught in 
our schools and colleges; that the 
teachings and writings of many of 
our university professors,—Dewey, 
Rugg, Kilpatrick, and Thorndyke,— 
are immoral and atheistic, and have 
a bad influence on the thousands 
of public school teachers who read 
their books and attend their lec- 
tures. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. VI. Jobal 
to Levita. Edited by Isaac Land- 
man (Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc. 
$100.00 the set). The sixth volume 
of the Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia follows the general lines of its 
predecessors. It lists hundreds of 
prominent Jews the world over, out- 
lines the status of Jewry in scores of 
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countries and cities, furnishes brief 
commentaries on Jeremiah, Job, 
Jonah, Judges and Kings, and de- 
scribes the various Jewish parties, 
—orthodox, reformed, conservative, 
and reconstructionist. The article 
on Jesus Christ is most inaccurate 
and prejudiced. We are told that 
the Gospels are full of contradic- 
tions; that Christ always regarded 
himself as an adherent of Judaism; 
that Christ had no intention of 
founding a new religion; that the 
Virgin Birth is a myth; that the 
references to Christ in Josephus, 
Tacitus and Suetonius are Christian 
interpolations; that there was no 
trial before the Sanhedrin. If you 
want to know the meaning of Kol 
Nidre, or wish to ascertain the re- 
ligion of Mayor LaGuardia’s mother, 
you may do well to consult the 
Jewish Encyclopedia. But it is utter- 
ly unreliable when it discusses 
Christian doctrine, law or history. 


Rig for Church. By Captain Wil- 
liam A. Maguire, Fleet Chaplain, 
Pacific Fleet (New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $2.00). There is not a 
dull page in this thrilling life story 
of the well-known Navy Chaplain, 
Father Will Maguire. He joined the 
Navy at the outbreak of the first 
World War, and was still in the 
service at Pearl Harbor, when the 
Japs attacked it on December 7, 
1941. While on convoy duty off the 
coast of Brittany in 1918 Father 
Maguire won the Navy cross for his 
bravery in succoring the survivors 
of the merchant ship Florence H., 
blown up in Quiberon Bay. He 
has traveled the seven seas, and 
made himself at home whether in 
Turkey, China, Japan or Russia. 
His record for twenty-four years 
service on sea and land is a splen- 
did one, although he is most mod- 
est in relating the reasons for his 
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popularity with both officers and 
men. Read this book, and you will 
understand why our Catholic chap- 
lains, brave, loyal, indefatigable in 
their duty to God and country, are 
universally loved by our soldiers 
and sailors. 

America Speaks. By Philip Gibbs 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $3.00). This is a 
breezy sketch of a four months’ lec- 
ture tour in the United States by 
one of the world’s famous journal- 
ists. Philip Gibbs visited a dozen 
important cities from New York to 
San Francisco, interviewed every 
type of American citizen from Presi- 
dent to cab driver, and answered 
scores of hecklers on the public plat- 
form and at many a dinner table. 
He made a first class propagandist 
for England, although he naively 
declares that he came here merely 
to tell us what England was doing 
to win the war against the demon 
Hitler and his nefarious gang. He 
enumerates the many questions he 
had to answer, illustrating thereby 
the mind of the American people. 
We must admit that the questions 
of the hecklers are put strongly 
enough, but the answers are feeble 
at best, and often left to our imagi- 
nation. The book ends with a glow- 
ing panegyric of our President, and 
a consoling prophecy of ultimate 
victory for England and the United 
States. 

Trouble Is My Master. By Darwin 
Teilhet (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50). Trouble Is My Master has 
no sex, no Freudian conditioning, 
and no aesthetic experimentation, 
and therefore in some quarters may 
be given scant attention. It has, in- 
stead of these things, a rattling good 
narrative and a vivid re-creation of 
the Philadelphia of 1805, authentic 
characterizations of boys and girls 
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coming into adolescence, and the 
absorbing story of Oliver Evans’ in- 
vention of the Orukter Amphibolos, 
the first dredging machine in Amer- 
ica to move under steam. Although 
the historical research behind the 
book is accurate and well integrat- 
ed, it has not bogged down the au- 
thor’s verve and pleasure in telling 
the story, which he planned during 
business trips to Philadelphia. Teil- 
het is research associate in the De- 
partment of Journalism at Stanford 
University, consultant in a pine- 
apple company and the author of 
several books for children. Young 
and old will like this book, which 
paves the way to a new kind of fic- 
tion, that will appeal because of its 
naturalness, instead of through its 
deviation from the normal in human 
experience. 

Liberators and Heroes of Mexico 
and Central America. By Marion 
Lansing (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$3.00). Here we have a pleasantly 
written description of certain Latin 
Americans highly honored in the 
countries which they helped to free 
—the second volume by this author 
describing heroes south of Panama. 
The writer succeeds in producing 
sketches vivid and for the most part 
substantially true to life and gives 
due credit to priests who figured in 
the struggles for national independ- 
ence, — Hidalgo, Morelos, Simeon 
Canas. One chapter, less satisfac- 
tory than the others, places Juarez 
on too high a pinnacle by the device 
of carefully selecting quotations and 
suppressing discreditable features, 
thus destroying the perspective and 
leaving otherwise uninformed read- 
ers with a totally false impression. 
Kirkpatrick,—whom the author evi- 
dently regards greatly,—- gives a 
somewhat different picture of Benito 
Juarez; Lord Acton rated him as an 
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incapable ruler; and it is common 
knowledge that the confiscation of 
Church property by the Juarez ad- 
ministration was accompanied by 
waste, mismanagement and crooked 
dealing. The author should have 
included some of these considera- 
tions, although it might have weak- 
ened the climax manufactured out 
of Secretary’s Seward’s words, 
“Juarez is the greatest man I ever 
met in my life.” 

Music and the Line of Most Resist- 
ance. By Arthur Schnabel (Prince- 
ton University Press. $1.50). Ar- 
thur Schnabel, known to countless 
music lovers as the interpreter of 
Beethoven and Schubert, writes 
from an experience of fifty years, 
on current musical trends. The 
three lectures of the present volume 
were delivered two years ago at the 
University of Chicago. They dis- 
cuss and evaluate the functions of 
the musical performer, amateur and 
professional; the composer, the con- 
ductor, the newspaper critic, the 
listener. Here are some of his state- 
ments: He regrets “the passing of 
the amateur, who by talent, tradi- 
tion and surroundings made his 
first acquaintance with music as 
art.” “A good conductor will release 
more than he suppresses. . . . Great 
men are as rare among musical 
critics as they are among the musi- 
cians. Newspaper readers consider 
the critic omniscient; those whom 
he criticizes privately blame him for 
not being omniscient. Annotations 
to programs are of very question- 
able value. . . . Cheap music set to 
noble words exposes the cheapness 
of the music; beautiful and pro- 
found music set to insignificant 
words still communicates the beauty 
of the music.” 

Middle East. By H. V. Morton 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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$3.00). One who has conducted 
many of us on other delightful voy- 
ages, may well be trusted to guide 
us this time through a region for- 
merly associated with ancient leg- 
ends and medieval anecdotes, but 
now significant as a theater of des- 
perately contested and uncertain 
war. Material from three earlier 
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volumes In the Steps of the Master, 
In the Steps of St. Paul and Through 
Lands of the Bible is here repro- 
duced and also enlarged with the 
record of impressions recently ac- 
quired. Timely and charming, the 
volume contains twenty well chosen 
illustrations, and two good clear 
end-paper maps. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 


will open its twenty-eighth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1942. Its location 


is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, stead- 
ily maintained, have placed it among the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, to- 
gether with the permanent effect of the religious life of the 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
promesers from that University. Conducted 

y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 





REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with full power to confer degrees. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
a in Household Economics and in Secretarial 

ience). 

Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Listed as a standard College by the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Degrees “fully approved’ by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

Holds membership in The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The Association of American 
Colleges, The American Council on Education. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph. For Catalogue, 
address: THE REGISTRAR. 

















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
‘Vomen conducted by the Religious of the 
society of the Holy Child Jesus. 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania ilroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 











GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major' may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. .M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 
































Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 





























SUPERIOR CATHOLIC CAMPS 


RIP VAN WINKLE—For Boys 


ON-TI-ORA— For Girls 


Separate camps, wy Le. in my a Hd miles from New York City. Campers swim, paddle 
canoes, , play tennis, and enjoy all the popular camp sports and crafts on vast tain pla 
Skilled counsellors. Modern equipment. Comfortable cabins. Representative clientele. “Catholic chapel ‘x 3 


camp. Catalogues and references on request. 


COWHEY, Director of Camp Rip Van Tio} 730 Riverside Drive, New York 


A. M. CO 
JOSEPHINE COWHEY, Director of Camp On-Ti-Ora 


Telephone: EDgecombe 4-1942 




















College of 


ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the 
approved list of the Association ‘of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern 
residence halls. Regular arts courses, pre- 
medical, secretarial, teacher - training, music, 
home economics, science. Degrees B.A., B.S. 
in Commerce, B.S. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 























COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. 
VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
New York, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Ninety-six acres Twelve miles from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


Write for Bulletin W 








THE MASS BOOK 


A VEST-POCKET PRAYER BOOK 


The purpose of this MASS BOOK is to pre 
sent in the simplest form the Prayers that 
are the most useful in the devotional life of 
a Catholic. It gives the Mass Prayers almost 
exactly as they are said by the Priest at the 
altar. It adds, moreover, such rubrical direc- 
tions as are needful for one who is not thor- 
oughly familiar with the Mass to follow the 
Priest intelligently and with devotion. The 
explanations of the essential Doctrines of the 
Church, and the ordinary devotional practices 
that are interspersed throughout the book, may 
be found of very great value to non-Catholics, 
as well as to all classes of Catholics. Both 
prayers and explanations have been drawn only 
from authorized sources. 


Paper Binding, 10c; $6.00 the 100 
Leotherette Binding, 25c; $20.00 the 100 


Carriage Extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 











Satisfaction for Sins! Here is true assistance! 


INDULGENCED PRAYERS © 
AND EJACULATIONS 


Approved Sources 


“What is an indulgence? This pamphlet answers 
briefly. Then it gives a lot of indulgenced prayers, 
nearly all of them short, and none really long. Satis- 
faction for sins! Here is true assistance. Truly 
prayers, helps for spiritual thinking and acting are the 
contents of this pamphlet.” . . . Annals of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. 
* 


5 cents a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000. 
Postage extra. 


THE PAULIST PRESS - New York, N. Y. 














INDISPENSABLE IN CONVERT WORK! 


A Catechism for Inquirers 


By REV. JOSEPH I. MALLOY, C.S.P. 


Highly recommended by priests engaged in 
convert work is this presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. In the always popular and satis 
factory question and answer style, the author 
has presented his facts in a manner calc 
lated to overcome the inborn prejudices of 
the average inquirer. 


15 cents, $10.00 the 100, carriage extra 
* 


THE PAULIST PRESS New York, N. Y. 








A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. . . . 





Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 6% x4 Price $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
New York, N. Y. 
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ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies by 
NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, by 
spondents included the following: 
RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications of 
Stokes, M.P., k f Bedford; 
— we We Sue eC errs an article by Ferdinand Valentine. ( e) 
Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer (August) 
REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brilliant 
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In a single recent issue our corre- Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, etc. 
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The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 


A beautifully printed and bound 
book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 



























For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A thirty-five Lesson Text 


An indispensable volume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: ‘“The 
Condition of Labor,”” by Pope Leo XIII, and “Reconstru: the Social Order,’’ ‘‘Atheistic Communism,” “On 
Christian Marriage,” and “‘On Christian Education,’”’ by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club outlines prepared by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


Individual Outlined Encyclicals 





RERUM NOVARUM CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Eight-Lesson Text An Eight-Lesson Text 
ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM — 
ha ake a sag ge fl ee Consti- 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO An Ejight-Lesson Text 


go a SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
An Ejight-Lesson Text A Six-Lesson Text 
ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Six-Lesson Text 
CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—An Ejight-Lesson Text 
Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS i 401 West 59th Street t New York, N. Y. 
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Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 





Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 


























THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 

. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. 
ten thousand copies of 


Approximately 


this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
alone. A six lesson 


sixty-four page text. 





FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph |. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 


CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
‘Rev. James J. O'Toole, S$.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 





Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes ... 


A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 


EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. 4 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 








THE PAULIST PRESS : 


401 West 59th Street : 





New York, N. Y. 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 








For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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A GIFT BOOK—FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DAYS! 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life’s Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, $.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., D.S.Sc. 
Herbert L. Northrop, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Rey. Frederick A. Arnold, C.R., D.C.L. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, V.F. 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. 
Rev. Michael P. Bourke, A.M., LL.B. 
Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D. 


== CHAPTER CAPTIONS 


Faith and Science in Nursing 
Philosophy of Pain 
Sterilization by Law 
American Medical Association and Contraception 
My Nurse—A Paradox 
. Euthanasio—Mercy-Killing 
Artificial Birth Control 
Advice to Nurses 
Heart Strings of Humanity—Vocational Thoughts 
Sexual Abstinence 
Catholic Influences upon the Life of Florence Nightingale 
Some Medical-Ethical Problems Solved 
Famous Women-Nurses in History 
Medical Missionaries 
Catholic Ethical Nursing 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying 
Surgical Code for Catholic Hospitals 
Oath of Hippocrates PRICE 
Pledge of Florence Nightingale 
Mosaic Decalogue $2.00 per copy 
Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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